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Mr. JOHN WALLIS. 
TI Beg leave, GENTLEMEN, to prefix 
I your names to this little Treatiſe a- 
bout Moral Duties, which the wiſe 
AUTHOR of it thought fit to recom. 
mend to his own ſon, and which has 
uſually been looked upon as one of the 
perfecteſt and compleateſt in its kind. 
It has altered its dreſs indeed ſince it 
came under my hands, and I am afraid, 
may have ſuffered very much by the al- 
teration : However, as to the body and 
more ſubſtantial parts of it, I hope it is 
ſtill the ſame, and worthy of that opi- 
nion which the Author himſelf had of 
it, That it was a very good preſent, if 
made ſuch uſe of, as the nature and im 
portance of its argument required. It was 
at firſt deſigned for a perſon in your cir- 
A8 cumſtances, 
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_ cumſtances, a ſtudent in an univerſity, 
a young gentleman of great hopes, one 


from whom his country did expect to 
receive benefit, and his friends no ſmall 


comfort and ſatisfaction: I thought I 
could not do better therefore, after once 
I had reſolved totranſlate it into Engliſh, 


than dedicate it to you, who have ſo 
good a title to it, as well upon this as 


upon ſome other accounts. The honour 
and happineſs I havein beingappointed 
the director of your ſtudies, the many 
favours and obligations I have received 


upon that account, together with a great 
many other inducements arifing from ſo 


_ cloſe and endearing a relation, almoſt 


forced me to make this publick acknow- 
ledgment. And I confeſs I was deſirous 


myſelf of doing it, both, that it might 


ſerve for a teſtimony of that value and 


eſteem which I have for you ; and that 


I might oblige you by it, in ſome mea- 


ſare, to read theſe precepts, when you 
are gone from under my care, which 
moſt people in thoſe circumſtances are 
but too ready to forget. You will find 
here all the more uſeful parts of virtue 
ſo clearly ſet before you; the excellence 
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and importance of it ſo judiciouſly en- 
larged upon; the neceſſity of it toward 
the procuring a reputation, toward the 
meeting with encouragement and ſuc- 
ceſs in our undertakings; and, in a 
word, toward the obtaining any tolera- 
ble degree of happineſs, in whatever 
ſtate of life, ſo abundantly made out; 
that I hardly know of any thing (rela- 
ting to mere morality) that could more 
fitly be recommended to perſons in your 
circumſtances, by one in mine, than this 
excellent Treatiſe. It is true you have 
read it in its original language, and my 
requeſt to you is, that you would conti- 
nue to do ſo; the deſign of this Tranſla- 
tion being not to exclude, but to aſſiſt 
the Latin: Which if it may but do in 
any tolerable manner, ſo as to help to- 
ward the underſtanding of ſuch excel- 
lent rules of living, I have obtained my 
end. 
Such as it is, GENTLEMEN, I heartily 
preſent it to you; wiſhing that it may be 
in ſome meaſure ſerviceable to thoſe ends 
for which it was at firſt deſigned; and 
that all, but eſpecially men of eſtate and 
fortune, and ſuch as are likely to make 
3 e 
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ſome figure in the world, would be 


perſuaded to learn even from an heathen 
writer, that there is no true profit or 
advantage, no ſolid reputation or ho- 
nour, and in ſhort, no real happineſs any 
where to be found, except in the practice 
of virtue and * I am, 


| GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt affettionate, 


5 Humble ſervant, 755 


THO. COCKMAN, 


PREFACE 


HE Author of this book is ſo well known, 
that it would be altogether needleſs to give 
any account of him in this place : As for the 
book itſelf, it has always been l1oked upon 
as one of the perfecteſt pieces of his writings, and one 
4 the nybleft Sy/tems of Moral Precepts that have ever 
een left us by the ancient heathens; and not witheur 
_ reaſon + There appears all along in it fo great à love 
and concern Fd wirtne; tobich he recommends to his 
n toith' all imaginable earneſtneſs ; fo deep a ſenſe 
of the obligations ta honeſtly, and averſion for every 
thing that is contrary ts it; ſuch an admirable incli- 
nation for the virtu:s of plainneſs, truth, and ſince- 
rity, and ſuch a generous contempt of all ſhuffling, 
mean, and under-hand dealings; ſuch piety towards 
his native country, and hearty concern for the cala- 
mities it groaned under, and withal ſo much hatred. 
and detefiation for thoſe men, who had been the 
| cauſes of its misfartunes; and, in @ word, /o many 
excellent rules of 40 with reference to our 
either to God or Men, and to thoſe in their ſeveral 
capacities and relations, whether of kindred, friends, 
or benefaflors, as bave juſily recommended it to 
the eſteem of all the world, and given it the firſt 
place among the eminent and moſt celebrated writings. 
of this Find. © The ſcope and deſign of it in his own 
words is, Ta lay down ſome directions and precepts 
| Fa | 
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of good living, according to which-upon all occaſions 
men ought to govern their lives and actions; ſo that 
whatever ſiate of life a man is in, whether publick 


or private, of governour or governed, of proſperity 


or adverſity, old age or youth, he will here find rules 
how he ought to demean himſelf in any of thoſe capa- 
cities; and will be told what that is, which the dig- 


nity and excellence of his own nature requires in re- 


gard to himſelf; and what the ſeveral ſorts of alli- 


ance or ſociety among men demand, in relation to 


other people: So that while other parts of learning and 
nowledge are moſt times confined either to certain ages, 
certain times, or certain places, this is of general and 
univerſal uſe; it is (as our author ſays upon another 
ſubject) neceſſary for youth as well as old age; it diretts 


in proſperity as well as in adverſity ; it is a delight to 


us at home, and a companion for us abroad; Pernoctat 


nobiſcum, peregrinatur : ruſticatur. 


It was principally deſigned for the uſe of his own 
fon, whom he bad ſent to Athens for the benefit of 
fludy, while all things were in diſorder and confuſion 
at Rome, after PoMPEY's defeat in the Pharſalian 
field : But he tells us he has purpoſely framed it in ſucb 
a manner, as that it might be equally ſerviceable to all 


other people. The time of, its writing was after C- 


' SAR's murther, when MARK ANTHONY andhis adbe- 


rents had got the power into their hands, and C1CERO 


G he complains at the beginning of the third boo) was 
y wicked arms driven away from thecity, and forced to 
betake himſelf to his private retirements. At this time he 
thought to have gone to Athens to his ſon, and was. 
accordingly on his journey, when he was called back a 
gain by the loud cries of his country, as he intimates in 
the concluſion of this diſcourſe, and explains more at large 
in the beginning of his firſt Philippick. He returned 
i ey 2 | lo 
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ta Rome upon this recal, but found things very diffe- 
rent from what he expected, when he came thither : 
hereupon he withdrew himſelf to his houſes in the 
country, reſolving to wait for ſome fitter opportu- 
nity of being ſerviceable to the Republick, From this 
retirement he ſent theſe precepts in writing 10 his. 
ſon, which he deſigned to have given him by word of 
mouth, had he arrived at Athens. The method he 
proceeds in is this which follows : After a fbort diſ- 
cage by way of preface to his ſon, and fixing the 
right notion of the ſubject be is to treat about, be en- 
deavours to beget in him a love of honeſty, by re- 
preſenting it as amiable and commendable in itſclf, and 


agreeable to the nature and reaſon of mankind. He 


divides it into four parts or general heads, prudence, 

juſtice, fortitude, and temperance, which are 
uſually called the four cardinal virtues, and diſcourſes 
in order upon every one of them, with all their ſeverat 
ſpecies or branches, and the vices that ſtand in oppo- 
fition ta them. And this be does, not ina dry and ſcho- 
laſtical manner, by enquiring nicely wherein the frict 
nature of the ſeveral virtues conſiſts, and which of 
their oppoſite vices they are neareſt to, (which my lord 
Bacon ſomewhere very ingenioufly obJerves, is like 4 


maſter's ſetting a boy a copy to write after, without 


ever ſhewing him how he ſhould make his letters) but 


by, laying down ſuch rules under each of theſe heads, as 


may direct men in the practice of the duties required 
of them. Afterwards he compares them with one ana- 
ther, and ſhews in what order they are to be performed: 
by us: As juſtice, for example, before knowledge, 
fortitude, c. All theſe virtues, when taken together, 


male up the general notion of honeſtum ; and when. ta- 
Ln ſeparately, are ſo many branches or aiflinet members 


of it. 2 
But ſeeing ſomething elſe beſide virtue or honeſty 
is neceſſarily requiſite, or at leaft uſeful and convenient, 


for 
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for our well-being here; ſuch as are the comforts 


and conveniences ef life, viz. Riches, glory, Ho- 
nour, ſucceſs in buſineſs, & e. which are all compre- 


Hended under the notion of the word profit: There- 
fore in the ſecond book he endeavours to ſhew how theſe 
are to be obtained: And having made it appear, that 


all the advantages men enjoy, andthe evils they endure, 
are principally owing to men themſelves : From thence 


He infers, that the way whereby we may obtain the for - 


mer, and avoid the latter, is to procure the endeavours 
of men on our ſide, ſo as to kave them rudy to afſijt 


us upon occaſion. This he ſhews can be done no other 


way, than by performing thoſe duties which honeſty 


requires of us : viz. by prudence and wiſdom, by ju- 


ſtice and integrity in our words and actions, whereby 


men are drawn to place their truſt and confidence in us ; 


(where alſo he particularly ſhews, i hat *retending and 
hypocriſy can never get a man any laſting honour) by 
kindneſs and beneficence, courteſy and affability, 
which beget in men a love and offettion totvards us. 
And laſily, by fortitude, contempt of money, c. 
which are virtues that draw men to wonder and ad- 
miration, and make them think us perſons. that really 
deſerve to be promoted. - ng 

But becauſe riches, honours, power, and the like, 


which ſeem to be a profit and advantage to us, may 


often interfere with virtue and duty, which really 
are ſuch, therefore in the third book he endeavours 10 


few, how a good man ought to carry himſelf in ſuch 


a caſe; and makes it appear, that riches, honours, 


kingdoms, and empires are far from being truly an 


edvantage to any man, wherever they are gotten by 
unlutoſul means; and that no honeſt man would do 
any thing that is contraty to conſcience or honefly, 


' though ſure to obtain even. the whole world by it. All 


which he builds upon this foundation, that the 
e NY bade 
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goods of the ſoul, viz. Virtue and honeſty, are, 
if not the only, yet infinitely the great goods 
{which is a principle allowed of by all the wiſer Phi- 
loſaphers) 2 whence it muſt follow, that whoever 
parts with theſe upon the account of any riches, or 
other ſeeming advantage, be it ever ſo great, muſt 
needs be a loſer ; for he forfeits a greater for the 
fake of a leſs good, and in hopes of getting a ſeeming, 
deprives himſelf of a real intereſt. Here he goes 
over each of the virtues mentioned in. the firſt book, 
and proves that nothing can be a man's true profit, 
though it ſhould bring him all the appearing advantages 
in the world, and though he were ſure to keep it ſecret 
from the eyes of all men, and even the gods tbem 
ſelves, that is contrary to the duties of prudence and 
Juſtice, of fortitude and moderation. In a word, 
here are rules for the government of our lives in re- 
lation to God, our neighbours, and ourſelves, ſuch 
as are deſervedly admired in a heathen, and might 
have well become even a hriſtian writer: He tells 
us, that to procure the favour of the former, we 
muſt live a religious and holy life : That, as to the 
| ſecond, there is an alliance or ſociety between all 
mankind, whereby each particular is obliged to do 
his beft towards promoting the happineſs and welfare 
of the whole body, and rather to die than do ano- 
ther any injury: That, as to ourſelves, we ſhould 
always confider the dignity and excellence of onr 
reaſonable nature, and take care that we never be 
guilty of any action, that may any wiſe ſtain or 
unbecome its honour : This, as he goes on, will. 
quickly teach us, how baſe a thing it is to diſſolve in 
luxury, ſoftneſs, &c,— Thus - have I endeavoured 
to preſent the reader with a general view of this in- 
comparable Treatiſe : Should I proceed to tell Bim, 
that ſome of the moſt eminent writers in the world 
have owed great part of their credit to it: That the 
8 OY DANDERSONS, 
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SANDERSONs, GRoTlus's, PUFFENDLORFs, c. 


are particularly obliged to it for their ſfill in deter- 
mining moral caſes, perhaps he might think me rather 
zealous, than impartial, in my account of it: Tho 


I can aſſure him, it is no more than what is firiftly 
true. The firſt of thoſe great perſons (as the writer 
of his life tells us) had it all by heart ; and how much 


uſe the two latter have made of it, I leave thoſe to 


judge who have been converſant with their wri- 
tings, But the book can much better recommend 


itſelf by its own true value, than I can do by any 


thing I am able to ſay of it; thither therefore I ſhall 
refer the reader for his farther ſalisfaction, after I 
have told him, in a few words, what has been at- 


tempted in this new Tranſlation. 


J have endeavoured to expreſs what I conceived to 


be the ſenſe and meaning of the author, in as full 


and comprehenſive words as I was able, attending all 
along to the principal ſcope and deſign of his diſ- 


| courſe, rather than to the particular words and ex- 


preſſions. I have taken care, however, to let none of 
bis words eſcape, without giving the ſenſe of them in 
our own language: So far from that, tha! I rather 
expect Io be condemned, on the other hand, for ex- 
plaining ſome of them a great deal too much, and 
[Sending a line perhaps, or more, in that which the 
autbor expreſſed in but one ſingle word: But bh 
euer con ſiders the nature of the Latin, tongue, and 
cur Author's way of writing, eſpecially in this book, 
will cafily perceive that it was neceſſary for me to do 
fo, otherwiſe the Engliſh would have been almoſt as 


| tard to be underſtood as the Latin: For the truth of 


which I refer the 1eader to CHAP. xxxv, xxxvi, 


xxxvii, Book I. nt to name innumerable other places. 
I have had a peculiur eye all along to the method of 


the diſcourſe, and the connection or dependance of one 


puri of it upon another; which, becauſe it is oftentimes 


0 very 
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very obſcure, I have generally added the diſtinguiſbing 
terms of firſt, ſecond, &c. and where that could not 
be done, have ſometimes added a line perhaps, to ſhew 
how he paſſes from one thing to another: But this I 
have generally told the reader of, or elſe have printed 
what is ſo added in a different leiter; as may be ſeen 
at the beginning of CH av. vi. and theend of Chap. vii. 
Boo I. As to ſome things, that are of little or no cou- 
ſequence toward underſtanding the author, as if 1 have 
tranſlated Ceena dinner ; Hominis honorati & princi- 
pis, @ gentleman, or a perſon of honour ; Convivium, 

fitting at a table, and over a 57 of wine, &c. or 

/ in a philoſaphical difcourſe as this is, I have ſome- 

times made uſe of an unuſual word; I ſuppoſe they 
will be counted not unwarrantable liberties, but ſuch 
as are commonly taken by tranſlators. If in the main 
T have hit upon the true ſenſe and meaning of my Au- 

' thor, and expreſſed it in ſuch clear and intelligible terms, 
as. may make the reader ſee what is the forte of his ar- 
guments, the reaſonableneſs of his precepts, the fitneſs - 


. of bis feveral illuſtrations and examples, with thoſe other 
| = virtues which haue rendered this Book ſo deſervedly Ja- 
. maus; I have obtained what J principally deſigned by 
| 5 this attempt. _ x. 
1 The deſign of the notes is chiefly to point out the au- 


thor's method, and explain ſome. paſſages in him that 
ſeemed more obſcure than the reſt : If the reader find 
fault, that ſome of them regard rather the Latin than 
the Engliſh, and others ſeem trivial and inconſidergble ; 
I defire he would take notice, that I would not have the 
Engliſh zhruf? out the Latin, but rather promote and fa- 
cilitate the reading of it ; and that I did nat defign ts 
make notes for men of learning, (by whom I am fetter 
ta be taught myſelf) but rather for the young aud leſ5- 
knwwing ſort of people. | en 
T have gone according to that diviſion of Chapters, 
which is uſually received, becauſe the beef has been 
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guoted according to it, and to have made any alteration 
would but have bred confuſion ; though otherwiſe I 
think it is the moſt ignorant and ridiculous one that was 
ever made, except in ſome other of our author's writings. 
1 have put before each chapter a ſummary of what 
is contained in it; and to the whole have ſubjoined an 
index, referring to all the principal matters that are 
mentioned in the book. In a word, I have not wilfully 
omitted any think, as far as was poſſible in ſo ſmall s 
volume, (for I did not deſign to write a large commen- 
tary, or play the critick upon my Author) that ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful toward a full explication of this excel. 
' lent diſcourſe. I bave made ſome uſe of Sir R. L'Es- 
* TRANGE's Engliſh, and eſpecially Mr. Du B.'s 
French tranſlation; which 1 gratefully acknowledge. 
1 have followed that ſenſe which to me ſeemed maſt a- 
 greeable to the author's deſign, without finding fault 
with the interpretations of other people, or ſpeaking ill 
of thoſe who have not been of my mind; and if I baue 

been miſtaken miſe} in any thing (as I do not queſtion 
but I many times have) I deſire the reader to uſe the 
ſame candor and forgiveneſs toward me; thatas, 1 think, 
T have given no body any juſt cauſe of complaint, ſo J 
may not have any myſelf from other people. In fine, I 
am ſure my deſign was commendable ; the ſucceſs of it 
I muſt leave to the reader's judgement ; 1 ſhall only ſay, 
that as I look for no honour from any thing I can do, 
more eſpecially of this nature; ſo I hope that, however, 
I may eupect a parden. Q 4 85 e 
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CHAP. I. 
7 Cicero gexborts his ſon, a young ſtudent at Athens, 
= nat to forget his Latin, though he was in a Greek 
_ univerſity ; but ta mix the fludies of both thoſe 
languages, and alſo learn to write both as a Philo- 
ſopher and an Orator. To this purpoſe he adviſes 
him to read his works, as having equally written 
in each of thoſe kinds, which none of the Grecians 
had ever done. But he madeſily adds, that be 
thinks they could have done it, but that they ap- 
plied themſelues wholly to one of them, - 


Dear Son Marcus, 35 
T:; OU GH after a year's ſtudy under 


2 CRarTipPus, and that at ſuch a place as 
— 6 Athens, you ought to have abundantly 
furniſhed yourſelf with knowledge in the doc- 


a The moſt noted Peripatetick Philoſopher of that age, a familiar 
acquaintance of Cicero's, and by him often equalled to the greateſt of 
the ancients. He was of Mitylene, the chief city in the iſland L., 
and there taught for ſome time. Afterwards he removed to Athens, 
where Cicero among others entruſted his fon with him. See Famil. 
Epiſt. Lib, 16, Epift, 21. | | 


The famouſeſt city in the world for politeneſs and good literature; 


* trines 
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trines and rules of Philoſophy; having had the 
advantage of ſo eminent a maſter to ſupply you 
with learning, and a city that affords you ſuch 
excellent c examples: Yet I ſhould think it conve- 
nient for you (which is a method I took for my own 
improvement) always to mingle ſome Latin with your 
Greek in the ſtudies of eloquence, as well as philo- 
ſophy, that you may beequally perfect in both d thoſe 
ways of writing, and make yourſelf maſter of 
either language. For the furtherance of which, 
I am apt to imagine, I have done no inconſiderable 
| ſervice to our countrymen ; ſo that not only thoſe 
who do not underſtand Greet, but even the learn- 
ed themſelves will confeſs, that, by reading my 
works, they have mended their ſtyles, and ſome- 
what improved their reaſonand judgments. Where 
fore I am willing that you ſhould learn indeed of 
CRATIPPUS, the greateſt Philoſopher of the 
preſent age, and learn of him too as long as 
vou deſire it; and fo long I think it is your duty 
to deſire it, as you find 1 ſufficiently bene- 
fited by it: But withal, I would have you to read 
my writings, which very little differ from thoſe 
of the Peripateticks ; tor e both we and they pro- 


Whither all the great men of antiquity reſorted for learning; where 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſtbenes, gopbocles, andinnumerable others, the grea- 
teſt wits of the world, in old time flouriſhed ; therefore by our au- 


.thor in his-fiſt book de Orat, ch. iv. called, The Inventreſs of all arti. | 


His ſon then being at ſuch a place, and under ſuch a maſter, he ex- 
ꝓects be ſhould have made a ſuitable improvement. | 
e Not of perſons then living only, but of thoſe alſo that were dead 
and gone; nothing ſo bringing to our remembrance the virtues and 
Jearning of great men, as being in the places where they ance flou- 
Fiſhed ; which is one great advantage of a publick education, 

d Utriu/que orationic, may mean either the two languages of Latin, 
and Greet, or the two, kinds of ſtyje that are proper, one for the bar, 
and the other for Philoſophical diſcourſes, I have taken both ſenſes 
into the tranſlation. | 8 : 

e So J underſtand the word Hrique to mean both the Academicks 
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CHAP. 1. OFFICES.” 3 
feſs ourſelves followers, not of Socrates only, but 
of Plato likewiſe, As for the matters contained in 
them, uſe your own judgment with freedom and 
impartiality, for 1 bs no manner of reſtraint 
upon you; your improvement in the Latin is what 
I chiefly deſire, which I am confident muſt follow 
from a careful peruſal of them. Nor let any one 
think that I am vain or pretending when I ſpeak 
thus : for, allowing to ſome others the precedence 
in philoſophy, ſhould I aſſume to myſelf what is the 
part of an orator, vis, to ſpeak / ſuitably, metho- 


dically and handſomely upon any ſubject, ſeeing 1 


have ſpent my whole life in that ſtudy, I think 


it is no more than what I might reaſonably and 
fairly lay claim to. I cannot but very earneſtly 


deſire you therefore, my dear CicERo, to read 


my books with care and diligence; not my 


Orations only, but theſe pieces alſo that concern 
 Phil;ophy, which are now of a bulk almoſt equal 


to them: for though in the former there is more of 


whom Cicero, and the Peripateticks of whom Cratippus was, 'Theſe two 


ſects at firſt were almoſt one and the ſame, as appears from ſeveral places 
of Cicero; See Book III. Cb. iv. and Academic. 2uaſt, Book I. Ch. iv. I Xenocrates, 
the chief author of the former, and Ar ſtottle of the latter, being each of 
them ſcholars to the incomparable Plato, who was hearer of the wiſe 


Socrates. The Academicks therefore and Peripateticks were both of 


them followers not of Socrates only (for that almoſt all the philoſo- 
phers were) [See Cic. de Orat. 3, 16, 17. ] but of Plato too, and ſo were 
very nearly allied to each other. | 


Abte, diſtincte, &c, The word Apte properly denotes the conformity 
of our ſtyle to the fubjeR we are handling, and is called by our author 
in other places, Apte ad rerum dignitatem dicere ; and he tells us, that 
thoſe men may be ſaid to ſpeak apte, Qui ita moderantur orationem, ut 


rerum & perſonarum dignitates ferunt, which I think anſwers to our 


Engliſb word ſuitably, See Quintil, Inſtitut. lib. xi. c. 1. Diſtine refers 
to the method of a difcourſe, and is oppoſed to confuſedneſs: ornate 
to the figures and ornaments of Rhetorick. So that theſe three words 
ſeem indifferently well to comprehend the whole buſineſs of an orator: 
which is, Inwerire præclare, inventa diſporere, diſpofita exor nare; to invent 


what is ſuitable and proper for the ſubject, to put it into a god me. 


thod, and to give it thg ornaments of eloquence, &c. 


B the 


4 TULELT's Book I. 
the force and power of eloquence, yet is the 
{ſmooth and even ſtyle of the latter by no means to 
be neglected. And of all the Grecians, I find not 
one, that has employed his pen in both theſe 
kinds; and been at once ſucceſsful in the language 
of the bar, and this other more gentle and eaſ 
ſtyle of philoſophical diſcourſes; unleſs g DEME- 
TRIus PHALEREUS may be reckoned for one, who 
is ſubtle enough in his diſputes of philoſophy, but, 
methinks, in his oratory, wants that ſpirit and ve- 
hemence that is requiſite ; however, has ſo much 
of ſweetneſs in him, that one might know he had 
been þ THREOPHRASTUsS's ſcholar. Whether 1 
have had any better ſucceſs in both theſe ways, 
mult be left to the judgment of others to deter- 
mine: I can only lay that I have attempted them 
both. And it is my opinion, that if ever i PLATO 


g A Peripatetick born at Phalerum, a ſmall town on the ſea coaſt of 
Attica, from whence he had his name. He was ten years governor 
of Athens, in which time he was honoured with 300 ſtatues, Being 
_ afterwards driven out by Demetrius Poliorcetes, ſon of Antigonus, Alex- 

ander the great's captain, he fled to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, by whom 
he was ſet over the famous 4lexardrian library, which contained in it 
(as ſome write) 7co000 volumes. He perſuaded that prince to get the 
old Teſtament tranſlated into Greek, which is what we now call the 


tranſlation of the Seventy. Moſt of his works are loſt, See our 
author De Legg, lib. 2. c. 26, lib, 3. c. 6. | | 


A noble philoſopher of the Peripatetick ſe, ſcholar firſt of Plato, 
and afterwards of Axiſtotle, whom he ſucceeded in his ſchool. He was 

ſon of one Melantes, a fuller, and born at an obſcure place of the iſle 
Lesbos, named Ereſus, whence he himfelf is called Eregus. His fir(t 
name was Tyrtamus, that of Theophraſtus being afterwards given him 
by Ariſtotle for his divine eloquence, He was mightily admired by 
Cicero, who uſed to call him his delight, and is often commending him 
or the ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. Several of his works are ſtill remaining, 
one of the chief of which is his characters. 

i An incomparable philoſopher, born at Athens, who travelled over 
great part of the world for knowledge : he is often mentioned, and 
in ſeveral places tranſlated by Cicero, who follows him very much in 
his philoſophical writings. His works ſtill remain, which are ſo ex 
cellent, as to have juftly gained him the name of the divine Plato. 
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CAP. ii. OFFICES. 5 


had undertaken to plead, he would have been a 
moſt copious and powerful orator; and if & DE- 
MOSTHENEsS had ſtudied and diſcourſed of thoſe 
things, which he learnt of PLATo, he would have 
done it with a great deal of ornament and majeſty. 


The ſame I think true of I ISOcRATES and ARI- 
STOTLE; each of whom, pleaſed with his own 


way of writing, n neglected to cultivate and im- 
prove the other. 


2 The moſt famous Greez orator that ever was, fon of a blackſmith 


in Athens, and ſcholar to Plato. His works are ſtill extant, See his 


life in Plutarch. 

I Tfocrates was a notable teacher of rhetorick, and A4ri/totle a moſt 
eminent philoſopher in the famous city of Atbens; both of them very 
well known by their works, which are ſtill, the greateſt part of them, 


remaining, 


n That is, Vacrates never tryed how he could ſucceed in philoſo. 
phical diſcourſes, nor Ariſtotle in orations. | | | 


— ——— 2 8 o * ” _ 7 


CHAP... | 
The reaſons why he writes upon this ſubjeF, The 
general uſe and importance of it. All philoſophers 
have handled it ; though ſome, by their falſe notions 
of happineſs and miſery, utterly pervert it, What 
fefts they are that have a right to lay down any 
rules or precepts concerning it, He deſigns in this 
work to follow the Stoicks principally. The ſub- 
ject of a diſcourſe ought firſt to be defined, before 
we begin 19 Jay any thing upon it. | 


UT having reſolved to write ſomething at pre- 
ſent, and a great many others hereafter to you, 
] thought I could begin upon no better argument, 
than that which is fitteſt for your age, and moſt 
becoming my authority as a father: for, of all 
thoſe uſeful and important ſubjects, which philo- 
ſophers have handled ſo largely and accurately, the 
| B 2 precepts 


6 TULLY Book I. 
precepts they have delivered about offices or duties a, 
ſeem of the largeſt extent and comprehenſion ; for 
they take in every part of our lives, ſo that what- 
ever we go about, whether of publick or private 
affairs, whether at home or abroad, whether con- 
ſidered barely by ourſelves, or as we ſtand in relation 
to other people, we lye conſtantly under an obli- 
gation to ſome duties: and, as all the virtue and 
credit of our lives proceeds from the due diſcharge 
of this; ſo all the baſeneſs and turpitude of them 
reſults from the non-obſervance of the ſame. 
Now, though this be a ſubject which all philoſophers 
have employed themſelves about, (for, who ever 
dared to aſſume that name without laying down ſome 


inſtructions about duty ?) yet have {ome b ſects 
of them given ſuch accounts of man's happineſs 


a Oficium in our author, which I beg leave to render either aßce or 
duty, ſignifies eſpecially two things ; ſometimes the duty or obligation 
itſelf, as when he ſays, Peregrini Oficium eſt, It is the duty of a ſtranger, 

i. e. He is obliged to do ſo or fo, c. At other times, the action 
whereby that duty is performed, as when he divides OFcia, virtues, 


into media and perfefa, ordinary and compleat ones; ſo 0fcia Fuſtitie, 


liberalitatis, &C. are the actions of thoſe virtues ; which may be worth 
obſerving through the whole work, | 


d He means chiefly the Epicureans, who made man's happineſs to 
conſiſt in pleaſure, and his miſery in pain, which is indeed to ſubvert 
the very foundations of honeſty, For ſeeing there is nothing that 
men will not do, for the obtaining their chief good, and avoiding the 
greateſt evil: it neceſſarily follows, that (as long as they act conſiſt. 
_ ently with their principles) theſe men will betray their friends, break 
their oaths, or do any thing in the world, rather than forego any 
pleaſure, or endure any pain. Therefore he has reaſon to ſay, They 
can newer do the duties of friendſhip, & c. For certainly, if 1 count plea- 
fure my greateſt good, I ſhall rather part with my honeſty than that; 
and if I reckon pain the greateſt of evils, I will rather loſe a ſriend, 
be unmerciful or unjuſt, than ever undergo it. The fame may be 
ſaid of thoſe that place their happineſs in riches, honours, &c. and 
their miſery in the contrary, Ste TuſcaRueſh, 2. 6 


and 
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Crap. ii, OFFICES. 7 
and miſery, as deſtroy the very being of virtue and 
honeſty. For he that makes any thing his chiefeſt 
good, wherein juſtice or virtue does not bear a 
part, and ſets up profit, not honeſty for the mea- 
ſure of his happineſs; as long as he acts in con- 
formity with his own principles, and is not over- 
ruled by the mere dictates of reaſon and humanity, 
can never do the offices of friendſhip, juſtice, or 
liberality. Nor can he be ever a man of courage, 


who thinks that pain is the greateſt evil; or he of 


temperance, who imagines pleaſure to be the ſo- 
vereign good. Which things are all ſo obvious 
and plain, that one would think they could never 
ſtand in need of a diſpute : however, I have large- 


ly diſcourſed upon them in another work c. "Theſe 


ſes therefore, unleſs they are reſolved to be in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, ought wholly to abſtain 
from ſpeaking any thing about duties: nor in- 
deed can any conſtant, unalterable, d rational rules 


of them at all be given, unleſs it be by thoſe who 


go upon this principle, e That tis virtue alone, or 


at leaſt that chiey, which ought to be deſired for its 


o- ſake. So that only the f Stoicks, g Academicks 
and & Peripateticks, have a right to lay down any 


c His books De fnibus bonorum & malorum. 

d*Tis a Stoical principle, That the happineſs of man conſiſts in acting 
atreeably to his nature; by nature, underſtanding nothing elſe but right 
reaſon, whereby man is diſtinguiſhed from all other creatures by con- 
jun&a nature, therefore in this place, I ſuppoſe he means, ſuch as are 
agreeable to the dictates and rules of right reaſon, i. e. rational, 

e For if any thing elſe may be deſired more than virtue, I may part 
with my virtue for obtaining of it; and by conſequence cannot obſerve 


any ſettled, unalterable rules of duty. 


7 Who held that nothing was good or deſirable for its own ſake, but 
virtue or honeſty. 


£ Who denied there was any ſuch thing as certainty, and were not 


tied to any particular opinions, but always followed what appeared 


moſt probable ; though generally inclining to the Peripateticks, See 
890K II. cb. ii. Book HI. ch. iv. 


b Who held that virtue was the chief, and abundantly moſt deſirable 
33 e 


8 TUECETY Book I. 
rules upon this ſubject: for as to the opinion of 
i ARISTO, PYRRHoO and HERILLus, that has been 
exploded a good while ago; who might have 
claimed a privilege to treat about duties, as well 

as the former three, had they but left a poſſibility of 


chuſing, and allowed at leaſt ſo much difference 


between things, as to put us into a capacity of 


finding out our duty, and diſtinguiſhing it from 


that which is not ſo. I ſhall & follow therefore at 
this time, and on this ſubject more eſpecially the 

Stoicks; not as a bare tranſlator of them, but (ac- 
cording to my uſual cuſtom) ſhall take out of their 
ſtores ſo much, and after ſuch a manner, as in my 


own judgment Tihall think molt convenient, See- 


good, [See Book III. cb. iii.] but yet allowd the name 1 to ſome 
other things, viz, Riches, friends, health, Sc. which the Stoicks did 
not. 

i Theſe three philoſophers were of different opinions about man's 
happineſs ; 4ri/to and Pyrrbo making it confiſt in virtue alone, with a 
perfect indigerence as to every thing elſe, ſuch as health, riches, honours 3 
Sc. [See Cicer, de Fin. Bont IV. ch. xvi. Acad. neſt, Book IV. ch. XIii. 3j 
Herillus made it to conſiſt in knowledge, with a like indiference, See 
Cicero. de Fin, Lib, V. ch. viii. Tho? they did diſagree therefore in 
their notions of happineſs, yet they were all agreed in what Cicero here 
taxes them with, wiz. taking away all delectus rerum, difference, or 
power of chuſing between things: by which means they left no aditas 
(as he ſpeaks) ad inwentionem offcii, no way of finding out what is our 
duty, For how can that prudence which is feen ia wiſely chufing one 
thing before another have any place, if all things are equally in them- 
ſelves indifferent? and if there be no difference between ſickneſs and 
health, riches and poverty, and it is as good for a man to be in one 
as the other of theſe, this takes away all obligation of aſſiſting thoſe 


who are in ſickneſs or want; ſeeing, according to this opinion, they 


are not any wiſe in a worſe condition, than the healthy or rich: 


and by conſequence all juſtice, charity, bounty, &c. muſt fall to the 
ground, This is what Cicero often objects to them, that they did vir. 
tutem ipſam, quam amplexabantur, tollere, take away and ruin, by juſt. 


conſequence, that virtue, in which their opinion made happi- 
neſs to conſiſt. See cic. de Fin, Book II. ch. xili. and ſeveral other 
places. 
For being an Academick, he was not tied to any ſet of opinions, 


but allowed to chuſe that which he thought moſt el whether 
Stoick, Peripatctick, or any other. 


ing 
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CHAP. iii. OFFICES,  =Y 


ing then the whole of our following diſcourſe is 
deſigned to be about offices or duties, I think it will 
be neceſſary for me in the firſt place, to I determine 
and fix the ſignification of the word office, which 
I cannot but admire to find omitted by 9m PANAE- 
ius: for every clear and rational diſcourſe up- 
on any ſubject, ought firſt to begin with an expli- 
5 cation of that ſubject, that ſo we may have a di- 
ſtint conception of what we are afterwards to 
diſcourſe about. 


The word defnire does not neceſſarily ſignify to define, in the 
Ari acceptation of that word; but in a larger ſenſe, to ſet bounds 
to the meaning and ſignification of any word. | | 
m An eminent Stoick, ſcholar of Antipater Tarſenfs or Sidonius, He 
writ three books concerning offices, which Cicero follows in this works» 
He was a Rhodian by birth, and greatly admired for his learning and 
wiſdom by the ſecond Africanus, and the wiſe Lelius, &c. Cicero often 
makes honourable mention of him, calling him one of the greateſt of all 
he Stoicks, and worthy of that familiarity with thoſe twwa great men. 


* — * 2 — 2 * — 


CHAP. III. 


The whole ſubject of duties conſiſts of two parts, 
ordinary and perfect duties, and what they are, 
PanatTius made but three general heads of de- 
liberation, to which CICERO adds two more. The 
general method he deſigns to take in the whole 
work. | | 


2 HE whole ſubject of duties then, in its 
greateſt latitude, comprehends under it 
theſe two parts: the firſt is taken up in explain- 


a The whole of morality conſiſts of two parts; in one of which 
it is enquired, what the happineſs or chief good of man is: in the 
ſecond are laid down ſome rules of action, by living up to which he 
is to obtain that happineſs. Of the former he has diſcourſed in his 
books de Finibus: the latter makes the ſubjeR of his preſent enquiry. 


B 4 ing 
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TULL?Y's Book I. 
Ing what is good, and what our greate/? good. The 
ſecond in certain directions and precepts, accord- 
ing to which upon all occaſions, it is our duty to 


govern our lives and actions, To the firſt part 


belong ſuch queſtions as theſe, J/hether all duties 
are perfect or net? And, Whether one can be great- 
er or leſs than another? With ſeveral others to the 
ſame purpoſe. Not but that & the duties of this 
ſecond part, the rules and precepts of which are 


laid down, have ſome tendency and relation to 


our chiefeſt good; but only it does not fo plainly 


appear, becauſe they ſeem to concern more imme 


diately the government of our lives, and regula- 


tion of our manners: and theſe are they which I 


deſign to explain in the following treatiſe. There is 


alfo another c diſtribution of duties, ſome of them 


being called middle or ordinary, and others perfect 
or compleat. To the latter, I think, we may 
give the name of right or frait, which ſort by 
the Greeks is called Kaloelwpe; as the former ordi- 


3 


= Such are the actions of juſtice, temperance, &c. the performance 


of which tends directly to man's happineſs, though they immediately 
relate to the conduct of his life. | 7 


c Philoſophers uſually reckon three degrees or ſtates of virtue; 
the #r/ utterly imperfect, before a man has gotten an habit of it; 
which is rather an entrance into, than a ſtate of virtue, therefore not 


mentioned here by our author. The ſecnd more perfect, when a 


man hath got a habit of it, but yet may ſometimes fall into vice; 
ſuch was the virtue of Cato, Lalius, and other wiſe men. The third 
abſolutely perſect and complete, by Ar /torle called Heroict, and by the 
Stoicks The fate of wiſdom: When a man has perfectly got the maſtery 
of his paſſions, and with all the powers and faculties of his ſoul, from 
a perfect habit of the trueſt wiſdom and prudence, doeth nothing but 
what is wholly agreeable to right reaſon. An ofice or virtue of this 
third kind the Stoicks called ,t and the man that does it a 
wiſe man, ſuch an one as (by their own confeſſion) never was in the 


world, but only inidea. A virtue of the ſecond kind is called xn 


which 1 have engliſhed ordinary, which does not require a perfect 
imaginary wiſdom, but is ſuch as ordinary men are capable of in the 
affairs of life, See book III. ch. ili, iv, 
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CHAP. ui. OFFICES. tt 
nary one Kah By that whic 
right or firait, as they explain n. 1 agen 
tue that is wholly compleat in dil its parts Ss 
any manner of flaw or imperſectian; and b qe 
which we have called Ordinary, ſuch a He 1 
fair and reaſonable account may be given for th 
ing of it. d Now theſe fair and reaſonable 3 15 
8 all to be drawn from ſeveral heads, which bs 
V PANAETIvs reduced to three, and may be led 
general heads ot deliberating or doubtin Hes . 
ing any Rog whether it ſhould or (hond 58 the 
done. e firſt is when it is con 
whether the action that is eee 
honeſt or diſhoneſt; in which enquiry den Hos 


often divided between ſeveral opinions. The ſe 


cond is when it is enquired and conſul 

the action that 1s under e Vt ares 
- with the pleaſures and conveniences of Nite] 
urniſh us with plenty of outward things, ſu h 8 
riches, honours, power, Sc. which may 1 5 
* a capacity of doing good to Gare bog 5 
- thoſe for whom we are more nearly concern by 
all which enquiry comes under the general he F f 
e profit. The third ground or reaſon of d ores 

ing is, when that thing which f ſeems to b . 
fitable for us comes into competition with 5 


4 1 have enlarged a tl 
e · ittle upon our author here, to make his ſenſe 


e He comprehends then unde i 
3 | r the notion of profit 1 
1 288 "_ all the other conveniences wy 9 
z tr ength, bodily Pleaſures, Sc. And an 4 . web. 
n that 


will ſupply us with | Fx 
projtable one. any of theſe, IM what he calls by the name of a 


He ſays /eems to be be | 
OY 0 be, cauſe however it m 3 
N of life, yet it is not really, but an Bea hs 5 v1 the 
3 4 . no . For honeſty being the ar 7 profi- 
pee ene os aid down, whatever takes away our ho , LO only 
e _—_ mu 7 us, though it ſhould ſupply us 3 ow 
book, ies of the world, as he ſhews at large in the third 


which 


12 TULLY: Book I. 
which is honeſt : for then our intereſt drawing us 
one way, and honeſty pulling us back another, the 
wavering mind is as it were, torn in ſunder between 
the two, and 1s racked with doubting and anxious 
thoughts. There is no greater fault in any divi- 
ſion, than not to take in all the ſeveral parts of the 
matter to be divided; and yet two are omitted in 
the now mentioned one of PANAETIus. For men 
not only conſult and deliberate whether ſuch an 
action be honeſt or diſhoneſt ; but alſo of two ho- 
neſts tnat are both propoſed to them, which is the 

molt ſo; and in like manner of two profitables, 
which is the moſt profitable. From whence it ap- 
pears, that what he thought was contained in three, 
ought rather to be divided into five heads. g We 
muſt then, in the firſt place, diſcourſe about Ho- 
ne, and this we ſhall do under theſe two enqui- 
ries; Ihether the thing propoſed be honeſt or diſbo- 
neſt? And, Of two that are honeſt, which is the 
moſt ſo? Which will make up the ſubje& of our 
firſt book, We ſhall treat in our ſecond of profit 
or intereſt under the ſame heads. And laſtly, in 
our third we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, When a 
ſeeming advantage and hongſiy come into competition, 
how a good man ſhould determine his judgment, 


Having thus laid down his five heads of deliberation, he tells you | 
in what method he defigns to diſcourſe of them. In the firſt hook he 
will handle the two about honeſty : Firſt, 1/hbetber an action be honeſt 
or diſboneſt? to Ch, xliii. Secondly, Of two that are both boneſt, Tobich is 
tbe moſt ſo? to the end. In the ſecond book he treats of profitable, 
enquiring firſt, M bether an act ion be profitable or not? to Ch, xxv. Second- 
ly, Of txv0 that are both profitable, wobich is the moſt ſo? to the end. The 
whole ſubje& of the third book is the fifth head, ben a ſeeming profit 
interferes with boneſty, how a man ſhould do to Anjou what is his duty? 1 
have added ſomething to the text here, to make the method more 
plain, 45 


CHAP. 


CHAP. iv. OFFICES. 13 


C HA P. IV. 


The excellence of the nature of man, above that of 
brutes. How the ſeveral virtues, prudence, ju- 
ſtice, Sc. are agreeable to its diftates, and reſult 
from them, Whereia Honeſtum in general con/ijts. 


HE firſt thing to be taken notice of is 

this, that every creature doth by nature 
endeavour to preſerve its own ſelf, its life and bo- 
dy; and to ſhun and avoid thoſe things which ap- 
pear prejudicial and hurtful to it: but to ſeek and 
procure whatever is neceſſary for the ſupport of its 
being, and advancement of its happineſs, ſuch 
as food, ſhelter, and the like. There is likewiſe 
common to all ſorts of animals, a deſire of copy- 


lation, for the continuance and propagation of their 


ſeveral ſpecies; together with a love and concern 
for their young ones. Now there is this ſpecial diffe- 


"rence between men and brutes ; that the latter are 


governed by nothing but their ſenſes, neverlook any 
farther than juſt to what ſtrikes and affects them at 
preſent, and have a very little, or hardly any con- 
cern for what 1s paſt or to come ; but the former are 
creatures endowed with reaſon, which gives them 


a His deſign he has told us is, to treat of the means for attaining 
man's happineſs. Now the happineſs of any thing is the higheſt per- 
fection of its nature, which conſiſts in acting moſt agreeable to its 
dictates: as that is a perfect horſe or dog, which does thoſe things 
beſt, which are moſt according to the natures of thofe animals. The 
duties therefore, of which he is to treat, ſince their deſign is to bring 
men to happineſs, muſt needs be ſuch as are perfective of, and con- 
ſequently ſuch as are agreeable to the nature of man. And to ſhew 
that they are ſo, and how they are deduced and derived from it, it 
was neceſſary for him in the firſt place, to ſhew wherein the nature 
of man conſiſts, and how it differs from that of other creatures; 
which is therefore the deſign of this chapter, See his de Fin. Book IL 
ch. xiv. and Book, V. ch. ix, x, &c. | 
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2 1 Book I, 
2 power to carry their thoughts to the conſequen- 
ces of things; to diſcover cauſes before they have 
yet produced their effects; to ſee the whole pro- 
greſs, and even the firit ſeeds (as it mere) and ap- 
pearances of them; to compare like occurrences 
with like. and by joining what is paſt and what is 
to come together, to make a juſt eſtimate of the 


done from the other; whereby they are able at once 


to take a view of their whole lives, and accordingly 


to make proviſion for the neceſſities of them. b And 


the ſame force of reaſon makes all men by nature 
to love one another, and deſire an intercourſe of 


words and actions. It begets in them likewiſe ca 


ſomewhat extraordinary love and affection for 
their own children, and ſtrongly inclines them to 
frequent publick meetings, and keep up ſocieties 
one amongſt another, For the fame reaſon allo 
they are very induſtrious to provide for the neceſ- 
faries and conveniences of life; and that not on- 
ly for themſelves in particular, but for their wives, 
their children, and others whom they have a kind- 
neſs for, and are obliged to take care of; which 


concern is very proper to rouſe up the ſpirits, and 
make them more vigorous and active in buſineſs. 


d But of all the properties and inclinations of men, 
there 1s none more natural and peculiar to them, 
than an earneft defire and ſearch after truth. 


b How juſtice, or the virtues relating to human ſociety, ſuch as 


| liberality, good-nature, gratitude, &c, are agreeable to the dictates 
and principles of human nature. 


c That is, much greater than that which brutes have for their 
young ones: one is the effect of only natural inſtinct; the other of 
reaſon together with it: the one laſts but a little while, till the 
young is able to ſhift for itſelf; the other till death: the one prompts 
brutes only to take care of the bodies of their offspring ; the other 
men to taks care of the minds of theirs, by inſtruQing them in prin- 
ciples of virtue and honeſty, &c. | 

d Prudence, or the virtues relating to truth, ſuch as wiſdom, know- 
ledge, plainneſs, Oc. agreeable to nature. 


Hence 


we wa. os... _ Lad | bd 


CnAp. iv. OFFICES. 15 
Hence it is that our minds are no ſooner free from 
the thoughts and engagements of neceſſary buſineſs, 


but we preſently long to be either ſeeing, or hear- 
ing, or learning of ſomething; and eſteem the 


knowing of things ſecret and wonderful as a 


neceſſary ingredient of a happy life. From whence 
it appears, that nothing is more agreeable and ſuit- 
ed to the natureand minds of men, than undiſguiſed 
opennels, truth, and ſincerity. Next to this love 
and affection for truth e, there follows in the ſoul 
an impatient deſire and inclination to pre-emi- 
nence ; fo that whoever has the gehuine nature of 
a man in him, will never endure to be ſubject to 


another, unleſs he be one that inſtructs or adviſes, 


or is inveſted with a juſt and Jawful authority for 
the benefit of the publicx. From whence there 


ariſes a greatneſs of ſoul, F which ſets it above all 


the petty concerns, and trifling enjoyments of this 
preſent world. It is another, and that too no 
mean prerogative of our reaſonable nature, g that 
man alone can diſcern all the beauties of order 


and decency, and knows how to govern his words 


and actions in conformity to them. It is he alone, 
that of all the creatures, obſerves and is pleaſed 
with the beauty, gracefulneſs and ſymmetry of 
parts in the objef7s of ſenſe; which nature and 
rcaſon obſerving in them, from thence take oc« 


caſion to apply the {ame alſo to thoſe of the mind; 


and to conclude that beauty, conſiſtency, and regu- 


larity, ſhould be much more kept up in our words 
and actions; and therefore command us, that no- 


e How fortitude, or greatneſs of ſoul, is agreeable to human nature. 

J For this deſire of rule, and being ſubject to no body, makes a man 
ſcorn to be a ſlave either to his own paſſions or inclinations, or part 
with his liberty to any one elſe, for the ſake of honours, preferments, 
. See cb. xx, | 


2 Decency, modeſty, & c. derived from the dictates and princ'ples 
of nature. | 
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16 TULLET's Book I. 
thing be done that is effeminate or unbecoming; 
and that fo ſtrict a guard be kept over every 
thought and action, as that no luſt or filthineſs 
be either conceived or practiſed by us, From theſe 
_ inclinations and inſtincts of nature, ariſes and re- 

ſults that Y Hongſtum we are ſeeking for; which 
however little valued and eſteemed it may be, is 
nevertheleſs virtuous and amiĩable in itſelf; and which 
wie may juſtly ſay, tho' it were commended by no 


one, is yet in its own nature truly commend- 
e 


v Honeſty then in general is nothing elſe, but the acting according 
to the diQates and inclinations of nature or right reaſon ; and conſiſts 
of four general virtues ; Juſtice, or the keeping up ſociety and inter- 
courſe among men; prudence, or the contemplation of truth ; courage, 
or greatneſs of ſoul ; and temperance, or the virtues of decency, mo- 
deity &c. of each of which he diſcourſes afterwards in particular, 


lt. 


„ _ 


* F 


C HAP. . 


The admirable beauty of honeſty. Four general 
feads of it, from which all the ſeveral duties a- 
riſe ; and what the object of each of them is, about 
which it is employed. 


HUS, ſon Marcus, have given you a rough 
draught, and juſt the outlines as it were of 
honeſiy ; which could ſhe be ſeen in her full beau- 
ty with mortal eye, would make the whole world 
(as Plato has ſaid) be in love with a wiſdom. Now 


a For what elſe is it but only wiſdom, that leads us to the attain- 
ment of virtue and honeſty ? or rather indeed what elſe is wiſdom, 
but virtue and honeſty itſelf ? he therefore that can behold the glori- 
ous beauties of honeſty, muſt needs fall in love with wiſdom, which 
indeed is nothing but honeſty itſelf ; it being impoſſible for any one to 
be wiſe, who is not at the ſame time virtuous and honeſt ; knaviſh. 
neſs and roguery being always the greateſt folly, 
- whatever 


CHAP. v. OFFICES. - FF 
whatever is contained under the notion of honeſty, 
ariſes from one of theſe four heads; Fir/t, a ſaga- 
cious enquiry and obſervation for the finding out 
of truth, which may be called by the general name 
of prudence. Secondly, a care to maintain that fo- 
ciety and mutual intercourſe which is between 
men; to render to every man what is his due; 
and to ſtand to one's words in all promiſes and 
bargains z which we call juſtice, Thirdly, the great- 
neſs and unſhaken reſolution of a truly brave and 
iavincible mind; which goes by the name of mag- 
nanimity or fortitude. And laſily, a keeping of our 
words and actions within the due limits of or- 
der and decency ; under which are comprehended 
b temperance and moderation. Now every one of 
theſe ſeveral heads, though they c all have a mutual 
connexion and dependance on one another, has 
yet its particular claſſis (as it were) and reſpective 
ſet of duties ariſing from it. From that, for ex- 
ample, which is mentioned firſt, and under which 
prudence and wiſdom are contained, ariſes the duty 
of ſeeking, contemplating, and finding out of truth, 


b He doth not therefore reſtrain temperance, as Ariſtotle did, and 
we in our language do, to obſerving a mediocrity in eating, ©'c. but 
makes it belong to all the other virtues, and fet them their houncs, 
which if they paſs they degenerate into vices, It is the buſineſs of 
prudence, for initance, to ſearch out truth; but this may be done 
intemperately, i.e. too much, Sc. It is the work of temperance 
thercfore to determine how far, and after what manner it ought to 
be ſought for; in which ſenſe the word is to be underſtood, as alto 
Proportionably its oppoſite 1ntemperantia, in other places of this and 


other authors: So Intemperantia Pauſaniæ, is his pride and inſolenee, 
in Cory, Nep, EN | EO | 
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c This is true of the virtues in the ſtate of pere on: for he who i 
virtuous to that degree, muſt have a perfect prudence [See Note 3. ch. 
lit.] and by conſequence muſt act prudently, i. e. wirtuoufy, as well in 
one as another caſe. As we know whocver is horicit out of a princt- 
ple of conſcience, will be honeſt in every thing; and would not think 
it enough to be juſt and bountiful, but will alſo be true, ſincere, che. 


Which 


18 TULZLTPs Hoot 1. 
which is the proper and peculiar buſineſs of thoſe 
virtues : for it is then, and then alone, that we 
juſtly eſteem a man prudent and wiſe, when we 
find that he is able to fee and diſcover the truth of 
things; and of an active, vigorous and piercing 
mind, to give an account of the reaſons of them; 
ſo that it is truth that is the proper object of both 
theſe virtues, and that about which they are d on- 
ly concerned. The other three heads more pecu- 
liarly belong to the afive life, and their buſineſs 
lies in procuring and keeping what is uſeful and 
neceſſary for the preſervation of it; as in holding 
up mutual love and correſpondence among man- 
kind; in an elevated greatneſs and ſtrength of 
mind; which appears, as in getting things profi- 
table and pleaſant for our ſelves and dependants, 
fo more eſpecially in deſpiſing and being above 
them. Then as for the laſt, biz. order, unifor- 
mity, moderation, and the like, it is plain they be- 
long not only eto contemplation, but have alſo a 
reſpect to our outward actions; ſince from keep- 
ing of zhe/e within the bounds and limits of order 
and moderation, we are ſaid to obſerve what is 
virtuous and becoming. 1 
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d See Note 4. cb. vi. 


e Not but that they are ſeen in contemplation too; for there is ſuch 
a thing as moderation to be obſerved, even in our ſearches after 
truth; but they are ſeen more eſpecially in our outward actions. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VE. 

Prudence or contemplation of truth, the firſt of the 
general virtues, is the neareſt allyed to the nature 
of man. Two cautions concerning it. It qught to 
give place to the duties of the ative life, What it 

- ought eſpecially to be employed about. NY 


1 G thus explained how the whole na- 
ture and power of honeſty is deduced from 
ſome one of theſe four parts; we are now to diſ- 
courſe of them each in particular. And firſt of pru- 
dence, which is wholly taken up in the knowledge 
of truth, and has the neareſt affinity of any with 
the reaſonable nature of man. For how are we all 
of us drawn and enticed with the deſire of wiſdom ? 
How noble and glorious a thing do we imagine it 
to excel in knowledge? And how mean and re- 
proachful do we count it on the other hand, to ſlip, 
to be in an error, to be ignorant, or to be impoſed 
upon? In gratifying this ſo natural and virtuous 
inclination in the mind of man, there are two 
grand faults to be carefully avoided: the fr/t is, 
an over-great haſtineſs and raſhneſs in giving up 
our aſſent,. preſuming that we know things be- 
fore we really do ſo. Whoever defires (as I am 


- | ſure all ought) to avoid this error, muſt in all his 


enquiries allow himſelf time, and diligently con- 
ſider the matter with himſelf, before he proceeds 
to paſs his judgment upon it. The ſecond fault is, 
that a great many men beſtow abundance of ſtydy, 
and a world of pains, upon very difficult and ob- 
{cure ſubjects ; and ſuch as perhaps, when they. are 
found out, are of but very little, or no congern- 


a I have added ſomething to the beginning of this chapter to make 
the connection with the foregoing plainer, 


8 ment 


20 TULLYs Book. I. 
ment, Would men but be careful to ſhun theſe 
two , miſtakes, whatſoever ſtudy or pains they 
might ſpend upon virtuous, Worthy, or profitable 
ſubjects, it would not without reaſon be highly 
commended, Thus & CAlus SULPICIUs was here- 
tofore praiſed for his ſkill in aſtronomy; Sxxr. 
 PomPeE1vs, ſince my memory, for his in geofne- 
try: many have been famous in the ſtudy of lo- 
gick, and more in that of the civil laws: the 
d more peculiar buſineſs of all which parts of learn- 
ing is the finding out of truth. No man how- 
ever ſhould be ſo taken up in the ſearch of truth, 
as thereby to neglect the more neceſſary duties of 
the active life: for, after all is done, it is action 
only that gives a true value and commendation to 
virtue. Not that we are able to be always a doing 
without intermiſſion, but often retire from buſineſs 
to ſtudy ; beſide that the mind, e which is in perpe- 
tual motion and agitation, of itſelf will ſupply us 
with ſtudy and thinking, whether we ſet ourſelves 
to it or not. In a word, the general aim and de- 
ſign of our thought, and application of mind, f is 


b c. Sulpicius Gallus, Prætor of Rome, An. U. C. 581, and the year after, 
tribune of a legion under P. Æmilius, in the great Macedonian war; 
where, by his aſtronomy, he foretold to the Roman ſoldiers an eclipſe 
of the moon, ſo that they were not at all diſheartened; whereas the 

enemy, who knew nothing at all of ſuch an appearance before-hand, 
were extremely terrified at it. Livy, Book XLIV. ch. 37. Plutarch's 
Amilius. Cicero often mentions him. | 5 | 
cUncle to Pompey the great; ſeveral times mentioned'by our author, 
For his great 1kill in geometry, philoſophy, and the civil laws, © 
d The immediate end of all theſe ſciences indeed is truth ; notbut 
that they may any of them be applied to action; as Sulpicius's aſtro- 
nomy, for example, was. 8 n 
e What great uſe might be made of this continual acʒivity of the 
ſoul, if inſtead of ſpending it (as too many do) upon frivolous, uſe- 
leſs, and wicked ſubjects, it were conſtantly employed upon ſome 
virtuous, uſeful, or neceſſary enquiries ? i 


This is no more than the ordinary /ebod-divifon of the un- Wi 
„ 
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either the attainment of ſuch things as are honeſt, 
and tend to a virtuous and happy way of life; or 
elſe the improvement of our reaſon and under. 
ſtanding in wiſdom and knowledge. And this 
may ſuffice for the firſt of our general heads of 
duty. | TELL 


derſtanding into practical and ſpeculative ; the former conſiders 
things in order to practiſe, as, whether good or bad, honeſt or diſh- 
oneſt, tending to a happy or miſerable life; the latter only in order 
to knowledge, whether they are true, or not true, without any direct 
tendency to practice at all. The former is only prudence and the 
latter knowledge: by whichit * — in what ſenſe he takes the word 
truth, when he ſays, it is the object of this virtue, viz. not only for 
truth, as oppoſite to falſbood in ſpeculation, but as comprehending 


under it that which is truly good and honeſt, as oppoſite to vice and 
ese A n | 


CHAP. VIL | 

The ſecond general virtue, which conſiſts in maintain- 

ing of human facitty. Two parts of it, juſtice 
and liberality. The firſt duty of juſtice. All 
things at firſt common. The original of property, 
Men are born for the good, &c. of one another; 
whence ariſes the ſecaud duty iger ' Tio 
forts of injuſtice, the one of commiſſion, the other 
of omiffion. The cauſes of the firſt fart of in- 
Juſtice ; firſt, fear; ſecondly, deſire. 


O the other remaining three, a that which 
conſiſts in upholding ſociety, and keeping up 
mutual love and good nature amongſt mankind, 
ſeems of the largeſt and moſt diffuſive extent, It 


a Which may be called Juſtice in a larger. ſignification of that word, 
as it takes in all the duties men owe to one another, which is the 
ſecond general head he mentioned: and comprehends under it jugice 
ſtrictiy fo called, and 1iberality or kind neſ one to another; of which he 


C 2 "+: of 


422 TULLY's Book I, 
comprehends under it theſe two parts: firſt, ju- 
flice, which is much the moſt glorious and ſplendid 
of all virtues,. and alone entitles us to the name 
and appellation of Good Men: and, ſecondly, e- 
neficence, which may alſo be called either bounty 
or liberality. Now the firſt thing that juſtice re- 
| quires of us is this; That no one ſhould do any hurt 
| to another, unleſs by way of reaſonable and juſi retri- 
bution for ſome injury received from him: b And 
whatever belongs either to all in common, or to par- 
ticular perſons as their own propriety, ſhould not be 
altered, but made uſe of accordingly. Now no man 
can fay that he has any thing c his own by a right 
of nature; but either by an ancient immemorial 
| ſeizure, as thoſe who firſt planted uninhabited coun- 
tries; or, ſecondly, by conqueſt, as thoſe who have 
got things by the right ot the ſword; or elle by 
ſome law, compact, agreement, or lot. It is by 
ſome of theſe means, that the people inhabiting 
d Arpinum and Tuſculum came to have thoſe lands, 
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s The word deinde doth not denote a ſecond duty of juſtice, but 
only the ſecond part of the firſt duty, of doing no wrong, The mean- 
ing is, that of things which are common, he ſhould content him. 
ſelt with his reaſonable ſhare; and thoſe which are appropriate to 
particular perſons, he ſhould ſuffer to remain in the ſtate they are 
without diſturbance. The word /uus ſignifies here, as in many other 
places, the ſame thing with proprius, | 


c Ke ſuppoſes all things at firſt to have been common, like the room 

iu a theatre, or other ſuch place; and, as in theſe, he who firſt gets a 
place has a right to it, and cannot be fairly turned out of it; ſo he 
imagines it to have been in old time. Not that the ſeizure of itſelf 

_ gives a right, but the tacit agreement amongſt mankind, that what 
any man had firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of, ſhould be his own property. 
See Crot. De Jure B. & P. Book II. Chap. ii. . | 


d Cicero himſelf was born at Arpirum, a mean place in 1taly ; hence, 
by his enemies in contempt, called 4rpinas, He had a noble country- 
houſe at Tuſculum, another town not far from Rome, whither he often 
retired, and where he wrote five books of philoſophy, thence called 

bis Mn Rueftions, He theretore uſes the examples of theſe two 
places, bscauſe bis ſon was acquainted with them, : 
| —_ which 
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which are now called theirs ; and e the ſame may be 
ſaid as to private mens eſtates. However, ſince at 
preſent, by ſome of theſe ways, each particular man 
has his perſonal poſſeſſions, out of that which by 
nature was common to all, it is but reaſon that 
each ſhould hold what is now his own; which if 
any one endeavour to take away. from him, f he 
directly breaks in upon common juſtice, and vio- 
lates the rights of human ſociety, But ſceing (as 


is excellently ſaid by PLATO) we are not born for 


ourſelves alone; but that our native country, our 
friends and relations, have a juſt claim and title 
to ſome part of us; and ſeeing whatſoever is created 

on earth, was merely deſigned (as the Stoicks will 
have it) for the ſervice of men; and men them- 


ſelves for the ſervice, good, and aſſiſtance of one 
another: we g certainly in this ſhould be follow- 


ers of nature, and ſecond her intentions; and by 
producing all that lyes within the reach of our 
power for the general intereſt, by mutually giving 
and receiving good turns, by our knowledge, in- 
duſtry, riches, or other means, ſhould endeavour - 
to keep up that love and ſociety, that ſhould be 


amongſt men. Now the great foundation of ju- 
ftice ! is b faithfulneſs, which conſiſts in being con- 


„ Deſeriptio, fignifies a draught of any land, or the like, i in order to 
every man's having his due ſhare : the meaning is, that private men 


came to their eſtates by the like ſort of diſtribution or allotment, as 


towns and cities did. 


f Quicquid jure pojidetur (ſays 2uintil.) injuria . Whatever 
any man is in the rightful poſſeſſion of, cannot be taken from him 


without injuſtice : ſince every one then has a right to that, which is 


now his own, though it were originally common, no ons - without 
injuring him can diſpoſſeſs him of it again. 

g He now comes to the ſecond duty of juſtice, which! is, To do all 
the good eve can; as the firſt was, To do no wrong, 

b Juſtice is the rendering to every man his due; which no one can 


do without being true to his word, and conſcientiouſly performing 


all promiſes, oaths, bargains, ©'c, For he that promiſes, Oc. to ano- 


C 3 ſtantly 


* 


ſtantly firm to your word, and a conſeientious per- 
formance of all compacts and bargains; where- 
upon, for this once, let us venture to follow the 
opinion of the Stoicks, thoſe mighty admirers of 
derivations, and believe that Fides [faithfulneſs] 
is ſo called, (though perhaps it may ſeem a little too 
far fetched) quia fiat guod ditlum et, becauſe what 
was promiſed is performed. The i vice that is op- 
poſite to juſtice is injuſtice, of which there are 
two ſorts; the i conſiſts in the actual doing an 

injury to another; the /econd, in tamely looking 
'on while he 1s injured, and not helping and de- 
fending him, though we are able. For he that inju- 
riouſly falls upon another, whether prompted by 
rage, or other violent paſſion, does as it were 
Heap at the throat of his companion; and he that 
refuſes to help him when injured, and to ward off 
the wrong, if it lyes in his power, is as plainly 
guilty of baſeneſs and injuſtice, as though he had 
deſerted his father, his friends, or his native country. 
+ Now that former injuſtice, which conſiſts in the 
oilſul and actual wronging another, has oftentimes 
no other cauſe but ar; when he, who deſigned- 
Iy does a man an injury, is afraid leaſt himſelf ſhould 
-be forced to undergo one, if he does not ſecure 
himſelf by doing it before- hand. But generally ſpeak. 
ther, makes himſelf a debtor of ſomething to him, which he may 
demand as a kind of due. It is the buſineſs of faithfulneſs to ſee this 


paid ; ſo that juſtice is, as it were, built upon faithfulneſs, as its bafis 
and foundation, 8 5 | 
i Having laid down the two great duties of juſtice, and the foun- 
dation of it; he now proceeds to its oppoſite vice, i»ju/tice, (of which 
there are two ſorts) and the cauſes of it. 258 
The cauſes of the firſt ſort of injuſtice, iz. Of commiſion: Firſt 
fear. Not but that it is lawful, if I/ another taking up a-ſword, and 
Plainly perceive he is going to ſtab me, to ſtab him betore-hand to pre- 
ventmy.own death, if I cannot poſſibly eſcape any other way. But this 
muſt be very certain and apparent; a bare fear or ſuſpicion that ano- 


28 me an injury, not being a ſufficient reaſon why I ſhould do 
one. 8 


ing, 


CHAP. vit OFFICES 2s 
ing, the great ſource and fountain of all ſuch in- 
juſtice is J the ſatisfying ſome irregular and exorbi- 
tant appetite z and in a more eſpecial manner, the 
deſire of riches; of which we ſhall therefore ſay 
ſomething in particular. "= 
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1 A ſecond cauſe of this injuſtice, The ſatiiſy ing ſome irregular depre; 
as, Firft, That of money; of which in the next chapter. : 


+.» *y 
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15 CHAP. VIII. 
The defire of riches, which is one cauſe of injuſlice, 
whence it proceeds, It is allowable enough, ſo long 
65 it does not draw men to the injuring of others. 
The deſire of honours, &. another cauſe of in- 
Juſtice. It uſually is Found in men of the greateſt 
minds. There 1s a difference to be made between 
_ thoſe injuries that are done haſtily and in a paſ- 
fun, and thoſe that proceed from premeditated 
WR 1 e- 


NR then are moſt commonly deſired, 
AN either to ſupply us with the neceſſaries of 
life, or furniſh us with the pleaſures and conve- 
niences of it; or elſe, as it often is obſerved to 
happen in perſons of great and aſpiring minds, as 
a means of obtaining an intereſt in the publick, 
and a power of obliging and gratifying one's 
friends; to which purpoſe was that ſaying of the 
late a Marcvs CRassvs, that whoever deſigned 
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a A noble and wealthy, but very covetous Roman, twice conſul with 
-Pompey the great, whom Yell. Paterc. calls Invidtum par Conſulum. He 
was made proconſul ef Apulia, where he quelled Spartacus, ring-leader 
of the ſlaves, and put an end to the ſervile war. At laſt be with 
Pompey and Ceſar, divided the whole Roman empire between them, 


and made the firſt triumvirate, Here the eaſt falling to his ſhare, he 


S 


made war upon the Parthians, out of a deſire of money; but was con- 
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26 TOLL. Book I, 


that one caſe only, is yet full out as true in a 


to be a leading man in the commonwealth, ought 


never to think he had eſtate enough, till he could 


maintain ban army with its yearly revenue. 
Others take pleaſure in ſplendor and magnifi- 


cence in a handſome, noble, and plentiful way of 
living: all which things have begot an inſatiable 


greedineſs after money, without which they can 
never be ſupported and maintained. Not but that 
a moderate defire of riches, and bettering a man's 
eſtate, ſo long as it abſtains from oppreſſing of 
others, is allowable enough ; but a very great care 
ought always to be taken, that we be not drawn 


to any injuſtice by it. There is another c deſire 


that makes men as apt to be forgetful of juſtice, 


as that after riches; the thirſt, Il mean, of em- 
pire, glory, honours, c. For that ſaying of 
d EnNivs, There is no inviolable faith or friendſhip 


in the matter of a kingdom, though applied by him to 


great many others; for where-ever the ſubject of 


contention is ſuch, as that only one party can meet 


with ſucceſs, and the reſt muſt fail ſhort of what 


they defire ; things are uſually carried to ſo great 


a height, as that it is very difficult not to break 


in upon faith and friendſhip. This hath appeared 
but too manifeſtly of late, in that raſh and moſt 


quered and flain by them, and had melted gold poured down the 
throat of his dead body. His life is written by Plutarch. FO 


b A Roman army was four legions, each conſiſting of ſix thouſand 
foot, and three hundred horſe; two of theſe legions were given to 
each conſul every year. The monthly pay of an army came to about 
25000 pounds: by which it appears what an eſtate craſus deſired to 


keep one whole year. | 3 
e A ſecond deſire, that is very often the cauſe of injuſtice, is, that | 


of honour, glory, &c. 5 8 
4 A famous ancient Latin poet, born at Rudiæ, a town in Calabria, 


thence by our author called Rudius homo, in his cration pro Archias 
He was very familiar with Africanus Major, the wiſe Le'ius, Cato Cenſo- 


xius, &c. which laſt brought him firſt to Rome. His works are loſt, 
except ſome fragments preſerved by cicero and others. | 


impudent 


* 
, 
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impudent attempt of e Czsar's; who has broke 
through all thoſe ties and obligations, that either by 
gods or men could be laid upon him, for the com- 


paſſing and geiting of that dominion to himſelf, 


which he had vainly propoſed in his depraved ima- 
gination. But in this caſe, it is one very great un- 
happineſs, that the thirſt after honour, empire, 


power, &c. falls moſt upon men of the greateſt 


ſouls and moſt exalted natures; wherefore the 


f greater care ought to be taken, that nothing of of- 
fence be committed in this kind. Now it makes a 


great difference in all acts of injuſtice, whether 
they proceed from ſome violent paſſion, (which is 


for the moſt part of ſhort continuance) or are done 
with deſign and previous deliberation: for thoſe 


that are the effects of a ſudden guſt of paſſion, 
ought not to be eſteemed of ſo heinous a nature, 


as thoſe that proceed from premeditated malice, 


And this may ſuffice for the firſt ſort of injuſtice, 
hich conſiſts in ihe actual doing of wrong, and the 
cauſes of it, — 


e JuliusCejar, who, ambitious of the empire, raiſed a civil war againſt 


the ſenate and Pompey the great; whom he conquered in the Phar/alian 


field. See an account by himſelf in bis commentaries, 


For we ſhould increaſe our care according to the greatneſs of our 
danger; and where we are likely to be moſt violently aſſaulted, there 


we ſhould place the ſtrongeſt guard, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Injuſtice of omiſſion, and the cauſes of it. Thoſe are 
guilty of it, who ſpend their whole lives in fludy 
and contemplation, as ſome philoſophers have done. 
 Tuſiice ought to proceed from choice. Thoſe who 
mind nothing but their own buſineſs are guilty of 
this injuſtice. Self-love hinders men from. ſeeing 
their duty. An excellent rule for the avoiding f 
all injuſtice. | | 


A for the a ſecond, which only conſiſts in ſce- 

A ing another injured, and being wanting 10 our 
duty, by not defending him; the cauſes of that ate 
wont to be ſeveral. For ſome are afraid of of- 
fending others, or of bringing a trouble and 
charge upon themſelves : Others are negligent, 
idle, or mean-ſpirited : And a third ſort there is, 
who are ſo taken up with their own concerns, that 

they have no time left to regard the oppreſſed, 
whom yet it is their duty to ſave and protect. I 
am therefore of opinion, that PLaTo's conſe- 
- quence will hardly hold good, where, ſpeaking 
about the philoſophers, he ſays, They are 
< wholly taken up in the feeking out of truth, 
e and perfectly neglect and make light of thoſe 
& things, which the reſt of the world are fo 
&« eager after, and ſo contend about; and that 
&« therefore they are juſt.” This, I ſay, I am afraid 
is a bad conſequence ; for though, it is true, b they 
keep the firſt. ſort of juſtice, inaſmuch as they 


a He comes now to the fecond fort of injuſtice, that of omiffion 3 
the cauſes of which are, firſt, fear of giving offence, of charge, Gc. 
b In Chap. xxi. he puts two caſes, wherein he thinks theſe men may 
be excuſable: 1. If their genius lye very much toward learning, &c. 
2. If they are of weak conſtitutions, ſo as to be unable to meddle with 
. Publick affairs; as Scipio's ſon was. | 
atualy 
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counter to the other; for being engaged in t 


ofually do no wrong; yet they run perf oy 

r 
tearning and ſtudies, they abandon their friends 
to be injured by others, whom in juſtice they 
ought to have protected and defended, So that 
*tis believed, they'd hardly ever trouble themſelves 


fo far, as at all to intermeddle with the bufineſs 


would they do it voluntarily; for an c action, 
tho' honeſt, is not therefore truly virtuous, unleſs 
it be done out of choice, and with a good- will. 


W There are 4 others yet, who out of a defire of 
improving their own eftates, or elſe a morofe and 
= unſociable ſort of temper, cry, They meddle with 


no- body's buſineſs but their own, that fo they may 
ſeem to be men of ſtrict honeſty, and to injure 
no-body ; and they do indeed avoid the one ſort 


of injuſtice, but directly run themſelves into the 
other; for they deſert the common good and ſo- 


ciety of mankind, while they beſtow neither 


ſtudy, pains, nor money toward the preſervation 
of it, Thus have TI laid down the two forts of 


injuſtice, and pointed out to you the cauſes of 


true nature and extent of juſtice; from all which 
account *twill be eaſy to judge, unleſs we are ex- 
tremely fond of our own eaſe, what thoſe ſeveral 
duties are, which at /everal times are required of 
us. I ſay, Unleſs we are fond of our own eaſe ; 


of the publick, if it was not altogether, as it were, 
forced upon them. But *twere a great deal better 


each; and have alſo endeavoured to explain the 


for the truth of it is, 'tis a troubleſome thing to 


c The moraliſts make a diſtinction between doing an boneſt action, 


and doing it honey, hong/tum and honeſte agere, He that pays another 


his due, does an boneſt action; but he does not do it boneſtiy, if againſt 
his will, and by compulſion of laws. | 


Per, &c, 


d Another cauſe of this ſort of injuſtice, a moroſe unſociable tem- : 


be 


1 
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be concerned in the buſineſs of other people; 
however old e Chremes in Terence thinks, That he 
ought to be concerned for the good of all men. But 
be that as it will, foraſmuch as the ſucceſs of our 
own affairs, whether good or ill, more nearly 
concerns us, atid makes us more ſenſible, than that 


of another's (which appears to us ſmall, as a thing 


at a great diſtance;) therefore we paſs a quite diffe- 


rent judgement upon the one and the other, And, 


upon this account, *tis a very good rule that is 
given by ſome men, That we /hould never venture 


upon an adlion, of which we doubt whether tis 


honeſt or diſhoneſt, For honeſty quickly would 
ſhew itſelf by its own native brightneſs; and the 


_ doubting about it is a plain intimation, that at leaſt 


we ſuſpected ſome injuſtice when we did it. 


e Terence's Heautontimorumenos, act I, ſcene I. Chremes expoſtulating 


_ with Menedemus for working ſo very hard, the other aſks him, what he 


has to do to meddle with another's bufineſs? to which he anſwers, 
Homo ſum, bumani nibil a me alienum puto; I am a man, and according. 
ly ought to be concerned in whatever relates to the welfare of any 
man: which good-natured ſentence, St. Auſtin tells us, was applauded 
by the whole theatre. We are all fellow- members, and (as we ob- 


ferved, Chap. vii.) born for the ſervice, good, and aſſiſtance of one ano. 


ther, it being the fundamental principle of the law of nature, that 
every man ſhould feek the good and welfare of the whole ſociety, and 
every member of it, as well as his own private and particular intereſt : 


Omnis homo eſt omni bomini proximus, nec ulla cogitanda eft longinquitas ce. 
neris, ubi eſt natura communis, ſays the fore-cited father. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Juſtice is altered upon an alteration circumſtances; 
and what was our duty in one caſe to do, in 
other circumſtances tis our duty to avoid. Promiſes 
are not to be ſtood to in ſeveral caſes, as, if they 
are prejudicial ;, if made through fear, &c. A cloſe 
adbering to the words of a law, or bargain, is a 
means 4 being unjuſt : craft in ſuch caſes to be 
diligently avoided. „ | 


I) UT here *tis obſervable, a that the limits of 
juſtice are not ſo fixed, but that they may be 
altered upon an alteration of the circumſtances ; 
ſo that what at one time appears to be the duty 
of an honeſt and good man, at another 1s altered, 
and becomes the quite contrary; to deliver up a 
truſt, for example, or perform a promiſe, and 
other things relating to truth and faithfulneſs, 
are duties which juſtice itſelf will allow us, in ſe- 
veral caſes, to & neglect or omit : for reſpect 
muſt be had to thoſe general rules we before laid 
down, as the ground and foundation of all juſtice, 
Hirt, That no injury be done to any other: and, 
ſecondly, That we make it our earneſt endeavour 
to promote the good and intereſt of all mankind : 


2 Having given an account of the nature of juſtice; and injuſtice, 
with the cauſes of this; he proceeds to ſhew, how in ſeveral caſes 
that which is uſually a part of juſtice, upon an alteration of circum- 
ſtances, becomes the contrary, For as a thing may be pleaſing to the 
palate, or healthful to the bcdy in ſome circumſtances, which is not 
fo abſolute ; as a cup of bad water to one in extreme thirſt : ſo may 
an action which generally ſpeaking is vicious and unreaſonable, as the 
breaking one's promiſe, or the like, in ſome certain caſes become ho- 
neſt, and agreeable to right reaſon. ee. 7 


b 8 migrare ſignifies tranſitively here, as in ſome other pla- 
ces of his author: ſo migrare communis jura ſignifies : or 
violate them. | . „ 


32 „ Rook I. 
So that our duty is not always the ſame, but va- 


rious c according to the variety of circumſtances, 
There may be a contract or promiſe, fer inſtance, 


the performance of which would bring very great 
damage, either to the perſon himſelf that made 


it, or the other party to whom it was made. Thus, 
had d NEPTUNE not granted what he promiſed to 
TRESEUs, Thzs Es had not ſuffered the loſs of 
his ſon HipeoLyTus. For (as the ſtory goes) 
NEPTUNE having granted him any three -withes, 
for the third he once in a very great paſſion deſi- 
red the death of his own ſon; by obtaining of 
which, he was afterwards brought into the greateſt 
afflictions. Such promiſes therefore are e not to 
be kept, as will but bring a miſchief on him they 
were made to; F no more are thoſe which tend to 


c By ea tempora, 1 ſuppofe, he means thoſe ca/es or circumſtances; for 
ſo he often uſes the word in this work. He had juſt been ſaying, that 
nothing muſt be done contrary to the two great rules of juſtice before 
| given : and then he adds, Ea cum tempora commutantur, that is, when 

the caſe is ſuch, as that the keeping one's promiſe, or the like, would 
be acting contrary to one of thoſe rules, (that is would he a great 
injury to him that made it, or to him to whom it was made, as 
he explains himſelf afterwards ;) then our duty is altered, and we are 
bound not to keep it; becauſe if we ſhould, *twould be a breach of the 
fundamental rule of that virtue. This is the firſt caſe wherein a man 
as not obliged to be as good ay his promiſe, 75 | 
d See Chap. xxv. Book III. | | | 
e Becauſe the keeping of them would be an offence againſt the firſt 
rule of juſtice, not to do any wrong : and it may be ſuppoſed the per- 
fon to whom they were made, had he ſeen ſuch a miſchief enſuing, 
would not have demandcd it. See Chap. XXiv, xxv. Book III. 8 
f Becauſe tis preſumed the perſon who made ſuch a promiſe, had be 
thought of {uch a damage likely to come of it, would not haye made 
it. We promiſe as men who are not infallible, and can't provide a- 
gainſt every thing that may happen; wherefore we are ſuppoſed not 
to promiſe any further than what we now know.; and ſhould any ex- 
traordinary thing happen in the mean time, *tis to be taken as. a 
thing which we tacitly excepted, But here we muſt proceed very 
_ warily and cavtipuſly :this will hardly hold good in the caſe of a pro- 
miſſory oath, where God himſelf is called to witneſs, See Grot. de Jure 
B. & P. Pufe:rdorf, & c. upon this whole ſubject. 
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CAP. x. OFFICES. 33 
the damage of the promiſer himſelf, more than to 
the profit of him they were promiſed to. Again, 
g even juſtice itſelf requires us to perform a great- 
er before a leſſer duty: you promiſe, for exam- 
ple, a friend of yours, to aſſiſt him in a cauſe 
that he has depending, but your ſon grows dange- 
rouſly ſick in the mean time; here twould be no 
breach of duty in you, if you ſhould not make 
good what you promiſed to your friend: and he 
himſelf rather would be much to blame, ſhould he 
complain of being difappointed by you, Farther, 
i *tis plain to any one's ſenſe, that ſuch: ſort of 
promiſes can never be binding as are made by peo- 
ple overawed by fear, or over-reached by deceit z 

moſt of which are void by the & Prætor's edicts, 
and ſome of themeven by the laws themſelves. But 
another great ſpring from which injuries ariſe, is 
ſome quirk or cavil, and an over-ſubtle and ma- 
licious interpretation of the laws; from whence 
that ſaying, Summum jus ſumma injuria, The beight 
of juſtice is the height of roguery, is now become à 
daily and common proverb among us. There are 
frequent examples of this to be met with in our 

publick tranſactions; as that of him, for exam- 
ple, who concluding a truce with the enemy for 
thirty days, made continual incurſions into their 
territory by night; becaule, forſooth, the truce 


Another caſe wherein a man is diſpenſed from keeping his pro- 
mile, is, when ſome greater duty requires his attendance in the 
mean time, | | | | 3 
b Becauſe to take care of a ſon's life, i$ a greater duty than to aſſiſt 
a friend; and therefore ought to take place before it. 

i Another caſe wherein a man is-not obliged to perform his pro. 
miſe is, when he was forced to make it thro” fear, or drawn to it by 

deceit. See the forecited authors. | 

E The laws being delivered only in general terms, and not being 
able to deſcend to all particular caſes, twas in the power of the Præ- 
tor or judge to ſupply that defect by his edits and authority. 


Vas 


34 TULLY's Book I. 
was not made for ſo many nights, but only ſo 
many days. Juſt ſuch a crafty and pitiful trick 


(if the ſtory be true) was that notable cunning of 


QuvinTus Fapius LABEO's; (or whoever the 
man was, for I have it only by hear-ſay) who be- 
ing by the ſenate appointed arbitrator in a diffe- 
rence between thoſe of / Nola and Naples about 
their bounds ; when he came to the place that was 
appointed for the treaty, took aſide the commiſ- 
fioners of either party, and exhorted them private» 
ly, not to be too eager and greedy in their de- 


mands, but rather to take up and content themſelves. 


with leſs, than pretend to any more than what was 
honeſtly their due. Both parties did fo according to 
his deſire, ſo that a good quantity of ground was 


left between them: this he even goes and adjudges 


to the Romans, leaving that to each party which 


they themielves had demanded. And is not this 


now to deceive and cheat, rather than to judge? in 


all caſes therefore ſuch ſubtle kind of tricks thould 


be diligently avoided. 


Two cities in rah, about fourteen miles diſtant from one another, 
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CHAP. XL 


Juſtice to be kept towards all forts of men. Bounds 

to be obſerved in puniſhing thoſe that have injured 
us. Laws of war to be ſiriflly obſerved. Two 
forts of diſputing, by reaſon a::d by the ſword; 
The latter is allowable, when we cannot obtain what's 
our right by the former. M hat ought to be the 
end of making war. How it ſhould be carried on. 
The ſtricineſs of the old Romans in obſerving the 
Laws of war. A ſtory of the elder Cato to that 
. 


HERE are certain 2 duties or offices alſo 


to be ſtrictly obſerved, even towards thoſe 


that have injured us; for we ought not to go be- 


yond ſuch and ſuch bounds, in exacting revenge 
and puniſhment of another: in which particular it 
may, perhaps, be enough to make him that has 
wronged us repent of the wrong done; ſo that both 
he himſelf may abſtain from the like, and others may 
be diſcouraged from injuring us for the future, There 
are certain peculiar laws of þ war alſo, which are 
of all things moſt ſtrictly to be obſe:ved in the 
commonwealth : for there being two ſorts of diſ- 
puting in the world, the one by reaſon, and the 


a After having diſcourſed of the nature of juſtice, &c. he proceeds 


to ſhew, that we ought to pradiſe it towards all ſorts of people: as, 


fr/t, even towards thoſe who have wronged us. h ; 
b In the ſecond place we ought to ſhew juſtice to our enemies : 
aint, by not entering upon a war, but upon very juſt and. good 


grounds, Setond!y, by carrying it on fairly, and being ready to accept 


of a reaſonable peace. Thirdly, by ſhewing mercy to the conquered, 
after we have gotten the victory. The words therefore, Inter arma 
lent leges, muſt be taken in a very reſtrained ſenfe, ſo as to mean the 
civil and judiciary laws, not thoſe of nature and juſtice towards ene- 
mies. See Grot, prolegom, ad Lib, de Jure B. & 7. 


D other 


peace; in which thing : 
F hearkened to me, we might at this time have 


36  TULL doe 
other by open force; and the former of theſe be- 
ing that which is agreeable to the nature of man, 


and the latter to that of brutes; when we cannot 


obtain what is our right by the one, we muſt even 
of neceſſity have recourſe to the other. It is al- 
lowable therefore to undertake wars, but it muſt 
always be with deſign of obtaining a ſecure peace. 


And when we have gotten the better of our ene- 


mies, we ſhould reſt content with the victory a- 
lone, and ſhew ourſelves merciful and kind to them 


afterwards ; unleſs they are ſuch as have been very 
cruel, and committed inhuman barbarities in the 
war. Thus our forefathers took into their city 
the cAguians, Volſcians, Sabines, and others whom 
they had ſubdued; whereas d Carthage and Numan- 
tia, they entirely deſtroyed. I could wiſh I might 
not add e Corinth too; but I believe they had 
ſomething in their eye when they did it, and that 


more eſpecially the ſituation of the place; which 


being ſo very convenient as it was, they were afraid 
leaſt it might be at one time or other an encou- 
ragement to a revolt. In my opinion it is always 
our duty to do what we can for a fair and ſafe 
if people would have 
ſeen the republick, though, it is true, I cannot ſay 


in a flouriſhing condition ; yet certainly not, as at 
preſent we perceive it, entirely ſubverted and fallen 


c Several little nations in Italy, all conquered by the Romans, TEL 
d The former a city in Africk, the latter in pain; both taken by 


Scipio Africanus the younger. 


* 


e A famous and rich city in Acbaia, placed exactly in that neck of 
land, which ſeparates Peloponneſus, or the Morea, from the reſt of Greece, 
Hither St. Pau! wrote two of his epiſtles. It was taken by Munimius, 
the Roman conſul, and raſed to the ground, becauſe of ſome affront the 
Corinthians had given to the Roman ambaſſadors. ä 
n the civil war between Ce/ar and Pompey, Citero always laboured 
for a peace and agreement between the parties; hut to no purpoſe. 
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CHAP, xi. OFFICES. 37. 
into, ruins, And as we are hound to be merciful to 
thoſe whom we have actually conquered; ſo ſhould 
thoſe alſo be received into favour, who, have laid 
down, their arms, and thrown themſelves wholly 
upon the general's mercy ; and that even though the 
breach be made in their city walls. Our good 
fore-fathers were moſt ſtrictly juſt as to this parti- 
cular ; the cuſtom of thoſe, times making him 
the patron of a conquered city, or, people, who firſt 
received them into the faith and allegiance of the 
people of Rome. In ſhort, the whole right and 
all the duties of war are moſt religiouſly ſet down 
in the g fecial laws; out of which it is manifeſt, 
that never any war can be juſtly«undertaken, un- 
lefs ſatisfaction have been firſt demanded, ' and 
proclamation of it made publickly before-hand. 
Poppilius was commander in one of the Provinces, 
and Cato's fon a young ſoldier under him; and 
Poppilius thinking fit to diſpand one of his legions, 
it happened to be the ſame in which the young man 
was, who therefore was diſmiſſed among the reſt 
of the ſoldiers : but having a'mind to ſee more of 
the war, he notwithſtanding this continued ſtill in 
the army. Hereupon old Cats writes à letter to 
Poppilius, and therein deſires him, That if he ſuffered 
his Jon to remain in the army, he would give him 
bis h military oath again; foraſmuch as the former 


The Feciales were a ſort of prieſts or heralds among the Romans, 
eſtabliſhed by Numa, whoſe buſineſs it was to determine all caſes about 
the lawfulneſs of wal; about leagues, ambaſſadors, wc.' They were 
ſent to demand ſatisfaction of the people that had offended ; they de- 

nounced or proclaimed wars; and in ſhort, nothing of that nature 

ould be done without their advice. Cicero gives us an àccount of 
their duties in his De Leg. 2. 9. Feder am, Pacis, Belli, Induciarum judicès 
Feciales ſunto, &c. | 5 | | 

b An oath that was given to the ſoldiers, when they went out to 
wir, (called Wamzrtum) by which they were obliged to be fachfulto 
their gener al, ve, 7 See the for mn of it in Livy, i, te 


i being 


8 TULLYs Book 1. 


being void by his diſbanding, be could not any longer 
fight lawfully with an enemy + So religiouſly care- 


ful they were in thoſe days, of doing nothing 


that is cbntrary to the laws of war. There is 


extant ſtill an epiſtle of Cato the father's to his 
ſon, in which he tells him, That he had heard of 
his being diſbanded by the conſul, when he was a ſol- 
dier in Macedonia in the war with i Perſeus + And 
therefore he adviſes him not by any means to inter- 
meddle in a battle; becauſe, he fays, it is unlawful 
for one that is no longer a ſoldier to engage with the 
enemy. | | | LS 


; The laſt king of Macedonia beaten and led in triumph by Paulus 
#Emilius, the Roman conſul, about the year of Kome 586, See Plutarch's 
Life of Æmilius. SY a . e 


1 2 0 


CHAP, XII. 


The civility of the old Romans towards their enemies, 


in giving them the mildeſt names. Some wars are 
only for empire, others for ſafety : difference of 
ronduct to be obſerved in each, A noble and gene- 
rius ſaving of king Pyrrhus, 


A ND here I cannot but obſerve moreover, that 
a he who is properly called Perduellis, Ia flube 
born enemy] had by our anceſtors the name of 
Hoftis given him; the gentleneſs of the word 
ſomewhat leſſening the foulneſs and odium of the 
thing: for Heſtis [an enemy] among them ſignified 
the ſame thing that Peregrinus [a ftranger] does 


now amongſt us; as appears from the alaws of 


a The body of the ancient Roman laws, which were gathered from 
the wiſeſt laws of all the Grecians, by the Decemwiri created for that 
purpoſe, about the year of Rome 301, See the hiſtory of them in Livy, 
Book III. Chap, XXxlii, xXXiv, Where he calls them Jans omais publiri, 


the 


CHAP, xii, OFFICES, 39 
the XII tables, and therein ſuch ſort of expreſ- 
fions as theſe, b Status dies cum hoſie ; and Adverſus 
hoflem æterna auttoritas, What greater courteſy 
could be ſhewn than this, to call even an enemy 
by only the ſofteſt and moſtobliging names? though 
the word is now altered, I confeſs, from that mild 
to an harſher ſenſe, cuſtom having changed it 
from what it firſt properly ſignified, a franger, to 
denote ſuch a one as bears arms againſt us, We 
have told you c already what previous cauſes and 
conditions there ſhould be, before any war can 
be lawful and juſt; the ſame are required, even in 
thoſe wars alſo, which are undertaken merely for 
glory and empire: but then all conteſts of this 
NS ſort, ſhould be carried on with leſs heat and 
animoſities; for as in the differences that happen 
among citizens, we make a diſtinction between 
a violent enemy and a generous rival, (in one 
caſe nothing but a title of honour, in the other 
our lives and reputations being concerned; ) ſo did 
our anceſtors do in their wars. That which 
they waged with the d Cimbers and e Celtibers, was 


privatique Juris; and our author in his firſt Book de Orat, prefers them 
for wiſdom before whole libraries of philoſophers. 

b Theſe are the words of two laws, taken out of the XII. tables. 
See Cbarondas de Leg. XII. Tab. The meaning of the #r/t is, that who - 
ever has got any buſineſs at law with a ſtranger, ſhall appoint a day 
beforehand for the deciſion of it, that ſo he may have time to make 
his appearance. Of the /:cond, though a ſtranger had poſſeſſed a man's 
eſtate ever ſo long, he ſhould have no title to it by way of preſcrip- 
tion; but the rightful owner, after ever ſo many years, ſhould haye 
authority and power to demand it of him again, | | 

e In the foregoing chapter. 5 = 

d A barbarous and ſavage northern people, who made an inroad 
into Italy, and put the Raman ſtate inte a very great fear; but at laſt 
were routed by Marius and Catultus, See Plutarch's life of Marius, 

e A valiant and hardy people, who from that part of Cu, which 
was called Celtick, near the river Ligeris, went into Spain, and there ſet- 
tled upon the river 1erus; whence called Celtiberi, Vumantia was their 


Capital city | | . | 
; PZ : managed 
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managed as with hateful and implacable enemies; 
the queſtion then being, not whether of the two 1 
ſhould remain a conqueror, but whether ſhould 3 
remain a people at all: whereas thoſe with the i 
Latins, Carthaginians, f PyRRRHVUs, &c, were oft 
ly quarrels about honour and dominion. The 
Carthaginians were perfidious | and treacherous; 
HANNIBAL their great commander cruel ; but 
all the reſt more faithful and merciful. That fpeech 
of PyRRHvUs is indeed very extraordinary upon re- 
ſtoring ane captives, when he ſays, 


ol neither gold of you nor price demand: 

Nor will I chaffer, but fight out the war : 

Let ſteel, not gold to each their fate decide. 
Whether to you, or me dame fortune will 

The vich'ry grant; or what the chance of war, 
Shall courage try. And this I add withal, 

That freely I their liberties reflore _ 

To theſe brave men, whoſe lives the war has ſbar'd, 
Freely I give; do you as freely take, 

T th" name of th* mighty gods, 


HRS 
N 


A truly royal and princely ſaying, and worthy of the 
We family of the h Zacide, 


JA king of Epirus, who miade war upon the Romans, and routed 
them ſeveral times, for the ſake of the Tarentines, who daes him to 
their aſſiſtance. His life is writ by Plutarch. 

e This is quoted out of the poet Ennius. 

o The deſcendants of Æacus, one of the judges of the dead; whom 
the poets make ſon of Fupiter, and father of Peleus, who was father of 
Ahe, from whom this Fyrrbus of Epirus was derived, 


N 
ee 
: 
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_CHAP. XIII. | 

Particular perſons bound in juſtice do Reep the pro- 
miſes made to an enemy. The example of REGU- 
'Lus. The ſtory of ten who did the contrary : How 
puniſhed by the Romans; particularly one who 
"thought to haue eſcaped by a quirk. A noble in- 
flance of the Roman juſtice to king PyRRRHus. 
Juſtice to be Rept towards the meaneſt ſlaves. Too 
ways whereby injuries are done, fraud and force. 
Fraud the more odious. To be a rogue under the 
maſh of honeſty, the greateſt of villames. © 


T.T is alſo the duty of a particular perſons, if 
1 at any time, forced by the neceſſity of their 
circumſtances, they have made any promiſe or 
oath to an enemy, afterwards to fee that they 
perform it faithfully. Thus 6 REGULUs was taken 
in the firſt Punick war by the Cartbaginians, and 
ſent by them to Rome about an exchange of priſo- 
ners, upon folemn oath given that he would re- 
turn to them again: fir/? then, as ſoon as he was 
come to Rome, he adviſed the ſenate againſt making 
ſuch an exchange, and when he had done ſo (though 
begged on to ſtay by his friends and relations) ra- 
ther returned to a certain puniſhment than his oath 
ſhould be broken, though made to an enemy. But 
HANNIBAL in the ſecond Carthaginian war, after 
our fatal defeat at c Canna, ſent ten to Rome un- 
der the ſame obligation of returning again, unleſs 
by their intereſt they could prevail with the ſenate 
a Thus far in general of publick juſtice to an enemy: he now pro- 
ceeds to ſay, that juſtice obliges particular perfons too, if at any time 


they have made any promiſes to their enemies, afterwards to perform 
them faithfully, a | 

b See Book III. Chap, xxvis— IS 

c Alittle village in Apulia, where the Romans under the conduct of 

Paulus and Varro, were overthrown by Hannibal, the Cartbaginian 
| > *: 


to 
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to redeem their priſoners; who were all by the 
cenſors deprived of their privileges as free- men, 
end tyed to pay ſuch and ſuch duties to the public k 
as long as they lived, for not being true to their 


doaths and obligations. There was one of them 


thought by a trick to have eluded the force of 


his oath, but was nevertheleſs puniſhed for all that: 
his ſhift was this; HAN NIBAL had let them depart 


his camp upon the condition aforementioned ; 
when therefore they had gotten a little way out 


of it, what does he do but come back to it again, 


under colour of having forgot to take ſomething 
(I know not what) with him: and then away he 
goes out again, diſcharged (as he thought) from his 


obligation of returning. And ſo it is very true he 
was in word, but not in reality; for in all ſuch 


oaths we are not to attend to the mere form of 
words, but the true deſign and intention of them. 
But the greateſt example of juſtice to an enemy, 
was ſhewn by our anceſtors towards king PyR-“ 
RHUS: There came a deſerter d out of Pyrrhus's 
camp, and offered the ſenate to diſpatch him with 
poiſon ; which they and Fabricius were fo far from 
accepting of, that they gave him up again as a 
traitor to his maſter, "Thus we may tee, that 
they would no t allow of any unjuſt way of dealing, 
though for the death of a powerful and invading 
adverſary : and ſo much for the duties required 
in war. There is one part of # juſtice remainin 

behind, and which ought by no means to be for- 


| gotten by us; I mean that towards the loweſt and 
meaneſt ſort of people: and theſe are more eſpe- 


d See Chap, iv. and xxii. of Book III. 
e He has ſhewn there are rules of juſtice to be obſerved, towards 


- thoſe that have injured vs, and our very enemies: here he proceeds to 


a third ſort of people they are to be obſerved towards, viz, ſlaves. 


cially 
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cially thoſe we call our ſlaves; in relation to whom, 
it is a very good rule that is given by ſome men, 
that we ſhould uſe them no otherwiſe than we do 
our day-labourers, Make them firſt do their work, 
and then pay them honeſily what they have earned. In 
fine, to cloſe up this diſcourſe of juſtice, there 

are two ways or methods, whereby one man may 
| injure or oppreſs another; the one is fraud and 
ſubtlety, the other open force and violence; the 
former of which eſteemed the part of a fox, and the 
latter of a lion; both of them certainly very un- 
worthy of a reaſonable creature, though fraud, I 
think, is the more odious of the two. But of all 
injuſtice, theirs is certainly of the deepeſt dye, 
who make it their buſineſs to appear honeſt men, 
even whilſt they are practiſing the greateſt of vil- 
lanies, „ 3 


. " — 
— „ — W * 


CHAP. XIV. | 
Of liberality, the ſecond part of general juſtice. 
| Three cautions to be obſerved concerning it. It is 
not liberality, to beflow upon one what is wrong= 
fully taken from another; nor what ought to have 
rather been given to our relations; nor to give out 
of vain- glory. Bounty ſhould be proportioned to the 
merit of the receiver, which is of ſeveral ſorts. 


W E have now gone through with the ſubject 
of juſtice; it a remains in the next place (to 
go on according to our method propoſed) that we 
lay ſomething likewiſe of bounty and liberality, 
than which there is nothing more nearly allied to the 


4 In Chap, vii. he divided juſtice, taken in its largeſt extent, into 
Juſtice ſtrictly ſo called, and liberality: having now finiſhed his diſcourſe 
upon the former of theſe, he proceeds to the latter in this chapter, 
about which he firſt lays down three cautions, | 


nature 
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I nature of man. But then we muſt obſerve theſe 
1 following cautions; Af, that we take care in 
all. acts of bounty, that they be not b prejudicial to 
thoſe we would oblige by them, nor to any other bo- 
dy. Secondly, that we do not in our bounty and 
liberality go beyond our eſtates. And, thirdh, 
that we duly proportion our kindneſs, according 
to every man's merit and deſerts, e And firſt of 
il the former, which is grounded upon the great and 
110 fundamental principle of all juſtice, to which this 
Fi duty in all its particular inſtances ſhoyld be refer- 
1 red. For he who pretending to do one a kindneſs, 
44 = does that which is really a prejudice to him, is in- 
7 deed fo far from being kind and obliging, as that 
7 he ought to be counted a moſt pernicious flatterer; 
| and to do any. manner. of injury to one, that you 
may ſhew your generoſity and bounty to another, 
| is juſt one and the ſame ſort of roguery and inju- 
| -ſtice, as to enrich. yourſelf by the ſpoils. of your 
| neighbour. Yet this is the fault of a great many 
people, and eſpecially thoſe who are defirous of glo- 
ry, to take away from ſome, that which juſtly befongs 
to them, that ſo they may have to beſtow upon o- 
thers; and they are apt to think themſelves ex- 
tremely bountiful, if tbey enrich their adherents 
by any manner of means. But this is ſo far from be- 
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b As thoſe who lend or give money to young ſpendthrifts, to help 
them forward and encourage them in their ill courſes, or the like; 
which is really a very great injury to them, ; 5 


c Having laid down his three cautions, he proceeds in order to ſay 
ſomething upon each of them. I take the Id enim therefore to refer 
to his firſt caution, That our bounty be not really a prejudice to any one; for 
to do no wrong he laid down before, [Cap. vii. and x. ] as the firſt fun- 
damental principle of juſtice. His caution was, that our bounty ſpould 
not be hurtful, and here he gives his reaſon for it, Ia enim, &c. i, e. For 
not to hurt or injure any body is the firſt and fundamental, rule of 
juſtice, which juſtice ought to be the meaſure of bounty; nothing 
being liberal (as he afterwards obſerves) but what is agreeable to the 
rules of juſtice, mos — 3 
5 ing 


ing a duty of liberality, that nothing in the world 
can be more contrary to it. It ought to be therefore 
our firſt care in giving, that what we beſtow be a real 
advantage and kindneſs to our friend, and no ways 
an injury to any third perſon. That action there- 
fore of 4 Cxs AR and SYLLA's, in taking away e- 
ſtates from the rightful proprietors, and giving them 
to others who had nothing to do with them, ought 
by no means to be accounted liberal; for nothing 
can ever be truly ſuch, that is not at the ſame time 
juſt and honeſt. A e ſecond caution to be obſerved 
was this, That our bounty be not ſuffered to excerd 
our abilities; for they who give more than their 
eſtates will allow of, are, in the firſt place, / in- 
jurious to their own relations, by ſpending that 
wealth upon other people which ſhould rather 
have been given or left to them. Beſide that this 
== over-great bounty in giving is uſually accompanyed 
= with an anſwerable defire and. greedineſs of get- 
ting; which often proceeds even to downright 
oppreſſion, that ſo men may have wherewithal to 
ſupply this extravagant humour. One may alſo 
obſerve in a great many people, that they take a 
ſort of pride in being counted magnificent, and 
give very plentifully, not from any generous prin- 
ciple in their natures, but only to appear great in 
the eye of the world ; ſo that all their bounty 
is reſolved into nothing but mere outſide and pre- 
tence, and is nearer of kin to vanity and folly 
than it is to either liberality or honeſty. g The 


d The firſt after he had conquered Pompey the Oreat; and the ſecond 
after he had conquered Marius in their civil wars. 

e Here he comes to his ſecond rule to be obſerved in giving. 

F For it is our duty in the firſt place to provide for our relations, 
and thoſe who more immediately depend upon us. See the latter end 
of Chap, xvii. | ET 

The third caution to be obſervedin giving, The merits, &c, Theſe 
are to be judged of from four heads, which he treats of in order. 


third 
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third caution was, That our bounty fhauld be pro- 


portioned to the merits of the receiver: In judging 
of which, we are firſt to conſider the man's ho- 


neſty or manners; ſecondly, the good-will he 
bears towards us; thirdly, the nearneſs of relation, 
or ſociety that is between us; and, laſtly, the be- 


nefits we have formerly received from him. *Tis 
defirable that all theſe inducements might concur 


in the ſame perſon; but when they do not, we 
ſhould beſtow our kindneſs more eſpecially on 


him, in whom we find the moſt and weightieſt 
of them. 7 n i 


CHAP, XV. 


temperance, &. more eſpecially to be regarded. 


How we- ſhould judge of mens good-will towards i 
us. Gratitude a moſt neceſſary duty, we ſhould 
imitate fruitful fields, by returning more than we 


have received, How to judge of the value of any 
kindneſs : thoſe to be leaſt eſteemed that are done 
rafhly and inconſiderately. We ſhould do moſt for 
thoſe that ftand in greateſt need, if they are other- 
wiſe deſerving. | | 


Now ſeeing we don't live amongſt ſuch as 


are perfectly and fully wiſe, but ſuch as 
are thought to have done very well, if they are 
but, as it were the rough draughts of virtue; we 


ought to conſider, I think, in the firſt place, that 


no one ſhould wholly be neglected in this caſe, in 


a The firſt thing we are to judge a man's merits by, is his honey 
or good manners; in which particular we are not to ſtay, till we find 
perfectiy good, or wiſe men, | | | 


whom 
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Honeſty, the firſt fort of merit, We are not 10 en- "2 
ped? we ſhall find perfectly good men. Modeſly, i 
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CAP. xv. OFFICES. 4 
whom there appears any ſhadow or reſemblance 
of real honeſty; but that thoſe men ought to be 


principally regarded, who excel in the quiet and 
more peaceable virtues of modeſty, temperance, 
and eſpecially this b juſtice, of which I have now 
been diſcourſing a great while. c For moſt times 
greatneſs of ſpirit and courage, unleſs it be in 
thoſe who are perfedly wiſe and virtuous, is ſome- 
thing too hot and apt to boil over; the others are 
the virtues, which ſeem more peculiarly to con- 
ſtitute a good man. And ſo much for the firſt 
ſort of merit to be conſidered, viz. the manners 
or honeſty of the perſon we would be kind to. 


The d /econd was, The good-will which he bears lo- 


wards us; as to which it ſhould always be our 


principal eare, to do moſt for him, by whom we 


are moſt beloved : now in judging of the good- 
will that any one bears us, we are not to conſider 
(like boys and children) any ſudden flaſhes and 
heats of paſſion, but rather a conſtant and well- 
ſettled affection, But if a man, e in the next 
place, has done us any real ſervice, ſo that our 
part is to make a requital, and not firſt to Jay an 
obligation upon him, it is then our duty to take. 
ſome greater care; for of all the virtues, there is 
none we are more neceſſarily obliged to, than gra- 
titude, If then; according to 7 HEsTop's rule, 


b From Chap. 7. He takes juſtice here, as in ſeveral other places, 
in the larger ſenſe, as it contains liberality, gratitude, c. 

c This he gives as a reaſon of what he juſt now ſaid, that modeſty, 
Sc. ſhould be moſt regarded. | 


4 Here he proceeds to the ſecond of his four grounds of merit, The 
g00d-will, c. 

e This is the fourth thing to be conſidered in judging of a man's me- 
rits, The benefts, &c. He diſcourſes of this in the third place, becauſe 
(1 ſuppoſe ) the next will take up ſo much room, that if this had come 
after it, it would have looked too far diſtant from the other two fore- 
going. | | 


An ancient Greet poet, born at Aſrea, a town in Beotia, thence 
Called Aſcrags Senen | 


even 


—_ 


1 


eventhat which was no more than barely lent us, is, 


if poiſi ble, to be returned back with intereſt again; 
what abundant returns ſhould we make to thoſe, 
by whom we have been freely and generouſly 
obliged ? what leſs can we do than be like fruit- 
ful fields, which produce, beyond compariſon 
more than was thrown into them? And if we do 
ſervices even to thoſe men, from whom we hope 
afterwards to receive any favours; ought we not 
much more to do the ſame to thoſe, from whoſe 
forward kindneſs we have already received them? 

For the virtue of liberality containing under it 
theſe two parts; in the fir? place, the doing a 
kindneſs to any one; and, /econdly, the requiting 
it when done to us; whether we'll perform the 
former or not, is altogether left to our own choice; 
but every good g man is obliged to the latter, when- 
ever he can do it h without injuſtice. But then 


we're to make a diſtinction between benefits, and 


are there bound to make the moſt ample returns, 
where the obligations we have received are 
greateſt. And to judge of the merits of any 
kindneſs, we are chiefly to conſider in what man- 
ner it was done; as whether freely, conſiderately, 
and from a principle of good-nature, For ſeveral 
people do many things raſhly, and with a blind 
fort of impulſe ; throwing away their favours 
upon all without diſtinction; being hurried about, 
as it were with a tempeſt, by every mad and fro- 


ſome think he was older than Homer, tho Paterculus makes him a hun, 
dred and twenty years younger. His works are ſtill extant. 

' Every good man is obliged to be charitable too, according to his 
abilities, as well as grateful ; but with this difference, that he can chuſe 
whether he'll beſozo his kindneſſes upon this, or that, or the other 
perſon.; but he is bound to return them to thoſe very men, by whom 
he was obliged, > 
7 Otherwiſe not; nothing being liberal in this ſenſe of the word, 
as it comprehends gratitude, that is not juſt, 


lickſome 
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char. xvi. OFFICE s. 49 
lickſome humour, and every ſudden or impetuous 
paſſion. A benefit therefore, when received from 
ſuch a one, is not to be eſteemed of an equal va- 
lue with thoſe that proceed from a ſettled judgment 
and due confideration. But our principal duty, 
both in doing of kindneſſes and making requitals, 
is to do moſt for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt need 
of it, ſuppoſing all circumſtances elſe to be equal 
the contrary to which appears plainly in the practice 
and actions of the moſt part of men; for people 


chuſe to beſtow their favours, upon thoſe from 
whom they expect to receive the moſt benefits, 
tho' the perſons perhaps don't at all ſtand in need 
of them, e 


» * 
— 


» 


te 


CHAZ 


Je ſhould be moſt ready to give to thoſe, who are 


moſt nearly allied to us. The firſt ſor! of alliance 


is that between all men in general. The bond of 


it, and duties reſulting from it, We are bound to 


do for any man what will be a kindneſs to him, 


and no prejudice to ourſelves ; but with this cuu- 


tion, that we don't thereby make ourſelves unable 


to affiſt thoſe, who are mare nearly allied to us. 


18 a fourth inducement remaining to be 

ſpoke to, is, The nearneſs of relation, or ſo- 
ciety that is amongſt men; for the maintenance 
of which, we can't do better, that to give moſt 
to thoſe that ſtand neareſt related to us. Bat that 
we may conſider, with greater diſtinctneſs, the 


a He now proceeds to the fourth, but third placed [See chap. xiv. 
ground of a man's meriting of us, The nearneſs, &c. I have added 
ſome words to the beginning of the chapter, to make the connection 


with that foregoing appear the better. 
| e natural 


oY 
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natural principles of human ſociety, we ſhall here 
trace it down from the fountain head. The firſt 
thing then to be taken notice of is this, b That 
there is ſuch a thing as a fellowſhip or ſociety be- 


tween all men in general: The bond or cement 


that holds this together, is reaſon and diſcourſe, 
which by teaching, learning, communicating 
one with another, Sc. eaſily make men agree to- 


gether, and unite them all in one natural ſort of 


conjunction and community. Nor does any thing 
ſet us at a greater diſtance from the nature of 
| beaſts; for we oftentimes talk of the courage of 
them, ſuch as lyons and horſes ; 'but never a 
word of their equity, juſtice, or goodneſs : and 
why is this, but c becauſe they are deſtitute of 
reaſon and diſcourſe? This is then the largeſt 
and moſt comprehenſive of all ſocieties, being 
made up of men conſidered barely as ſuch, and fo 
taking in even the whole race and kind of them 
one with another: the d duties of which are, to 


> The firſt and moſt comprehenſive ſociety, is that, which is be- 


tween all men, conſidered barely as they are men : By which we are 
obliged to all thoſe things, which we call acts of mere humanity ; ſuch 
as doing good to another, when it will be no prejudice to ourſelves, 
which by the moraliſts are called, Res innoxiæ utilitatis, of which he 
gives ſeveral inſtances in this chapter. | | 
c Reafon and diſcourſe are the bonds of ſociety 3 where they are 
wanting therefore, there can be no ſociety, and by confequence no 
juſtice, equity, &c. which are the virtues that conſiſt in preſerying 
ſociety, | | 
d The duties incumbent on us by virtue of this ſociety are, Firſt, 
To let every one have a ſhare in thoſe things which by nature are 
common; and what theſe are, he tells us immediately. gecondly, Not 
to break in upon another's property. Thirdly, In thoſe things which 
are made our own, and become a property, to be communicative, 
c. What he means by E quibus ipfis, & c. I confeſs I don't very well 
underftand, neither do any of the commentators tell me ; but I take 
the meaning of it to be as I have tranſlated it: So that quibus ſhould 
relate to que deſcripta ſunt legibus, the things that are every one's own 
by laws: concerning which his firſt rule was, That wve hu not break 
in upon another*s right ; and then as to all other caſes about them, he 
only puts us in mind of the Greek proverb, the meaning of N 
| et 
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let every one have a ſhare in thoſe things, which 
by nature were produced for the common advan- 
tage and benefit of all; to let what's already de- 
termined by laws and civil conſtitutions remain 
as itis, without breaking in upon any man's right ; 
as to which things however we ſhould remember a 
rule, which is now among the Greets become an 
uſual proverb, All things in common among/t friends, 
But perhaps you may aſk, what kind of things we 
ſuppoſe them to be, which ought to be common to 
all mankind ? EnN1vs has given us one inſtance of 
them, which may eaſily be applyed to a great many 
others: 8 WT, 2 | 


He that direfts the wand'ring traveller, | 
 Doth, as *twere, light another's torch by his oon; 
 Whith gives him ne er the leſs of light, for that 

It gave another, 


By this one caſe he ſufficiently teaches us, that 
whatever kindneſs can be done for another, with- 
out any damage or loſs to ourſelves, it is our 

duty to do it, though to ever fo much a ſtranger. 
From hence have ariſen thoſe general maxims and 
principles of humanity, Not to deny one à little 
running water ; or, The lighting his fire by ours, if 
he has occaſion To give the beſt counjel we are 
able to one who is in doubt or difireſs ; which are 
things that do good to the perſon that receives 
them, and are. no loſs or trouble to him that 
confers them. Such things therefore, being by na- 
ture common, ſhould accordingly be kept open for 
the free uſe of all men: And of thoſe which are 
our own we ſhould always be giving ſomething, 


That ave ſhould all count our/elwe: friends to one aruher, ard prafiiſe Ace. 
ivrdingly, | 


VV 
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that may contribute to the benefit and welfare of 


It gives 


Book. I. 


the whole. e But becauſe the revenues of parti- 


culars are ſmall, and there are infinite numbers of 


thoſe that want, therefore is f this univerſal bounty 
to be 1 within the limits preſcribed by EN Nis, 
im ne er the leſs of light; that ſo we may 
have it ſtill within our power to be liberal to thoſe 
who are more nearly allied to us, 1 


e He puts in a neceſſary caution about giving, and letting our 
things be in common; which he would have us carry no further than 


| Ennius's rule preſcribes ; that is, We ſhould no: be ſo communicative 


and open-hearted to all in general, as to impoveriſh ourſelves, and put 


It out of our power to aſſiſt thoſe, who are more nearly allyed to us. 


We mult light indeed another's candle by ours, but not ſo as to loſe 
our own light by it. Here we muſt proceed by the meaſures of pru- 
dence and charity, 80 5 

f Viz. That of always giving ſomething out of what is our oon, fer 
the general benefit, | | | 


. 


CHAP. XVII. 


| Several other degrees of relation, leſs extenſive than 


that mentioned in the former chapter. That if 
Jriendſhip the moſt cloſely knit, The ground and 
foundation of true friendſhip. The relation ari- 
ing from doing kindneſſes to one another, The 
live a man has for his native country ſwallows 
up all other loves whatever. Which of the ſe— 
veral relatives we ought to prefer, iu our libe- 
rality and doing Kindnefſes. A deſcription uf 
friendſhip ; and of all friendſhips which is myji 


pleaſant, 


Dr there are ſeveral degrees of ſociety 
D and fellowſhip amongſt mankind ; for to 


a He now proceeds to reckon up the ſeveral degrees of nearneſs ol 
relation amongſt men; that ſo we may know to whom we are obliged 
to be moſt liberal, upon this laſt account of merit, viz, Mearne/s d 


relation. 
e take 


1t were into new colonies. 
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take now our leave of that general and univerſal 
one already mentioned, there is a nearer among 


thoſe who are all of the ſame country, nation, or 


language, than which nothing more Knits and 
unites men to one another. | 
among thoſe who are all of the fame city, for a 


There is a cloſer yet 


great many things are in common to fellow-ci- 
tizens, ſuch as markets, temples, walks, ways, 


laws, privileges, courts of juſtice, freedom of 


votes, beſides common meetings and familiarities, 
and abundance of buſineſs and intercourſe with 
cne another. But there is a ſtricter bond of alli- 
ance ſtill between thoſe who belong to the ſame 
family, as taking into it but a very ſmall part of 
that vaſt and immenſe one of all mankind : For 


there being by nature implanted in all things a 
certain deſire of begetting their like, the cloſeſt 


and neareſt of all ſocieties is between man and 
wife; then follows that between em and their 
children, and afterwards zhat of the whole family, 


who inhabit together, and have all things in com- 


mon ; which is, as it were, the firſt beginning of 
a City, and ground or ſeed-plot of a whole com- 
mon-wealth. Next to this comes the bond of re- 
lation between brothers, as alſo between firſt and 
ſecond couſins ; who growing too numerous to 
live in the ſame houſe, are ſent out to others, as 
Next after this follow 
marriages, and alliances, and ſo a new ſtock of 
relations that way; from whence comes a new 
propagation and offspiing, which ſerves to give 
riſe, as was ſaid, to common-wealths. Now that 
nearneſs of blood, and the natural love which 
ariſes from it, cannot but endear men to one ano- 
ther, is paſt all doubt; it is a very great matter 
to have the ſame b relics and monuments of our 


The images, &c, of their anceſtors, which were kept for the ho- 
| E 2 anceltors 
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anceſtors, to make uſe of the ſame c religious ce- 
remonies, and be laid after death in the ſame place 
of burial. But of all the ſocieties and unions 
amongſt men, there 1s none more excellent, or 
more cloſely knit, than when ſuch as are men 
of real virtue and honeſty, from a certain agree- 
ment and likeneſs of their manners, contract 
a familiarity and friendſhip one with another. 
For virtue and goodneſs (as we often obſerve) 
of neceſſity moves us wherever we ſee it, and 
makes us all have a love and reſpect for that 
perſon in whom we diſcover it. And as every 
virtue thus wins upon our hearts, and even 
forces us to love thoſe we take to poſſeſs it, fo 
more eſpecially do juſtice and beneficence. But 
when 4 ſeveral perſons are all like one another in 
honeſty and good- manners, then no ſociety can 
ever be more loving, or more cloſely united. For 
where there are many of the ſame humour, and 
ſame inclinations, every one ſees, in ſome mea- 
ſure his own ſelf, and is accordingly delighted in 
the perſon of another; and that is brought about, 


nGvr of all the family, into how many branches foever divided. 

c Private ſacrifices or ceremonies belonging to ſuch or ſuch families 
in particular, which the publick in general was no ways concerned in: 
Cui prater cognatos & aſines nemo interponebatur, ſays Valer. Max, Book 
II. Chap. i And Livy ſpeaks of a ftatum Genti Fadie Sacrifcium, a ſo- 
lemn ſacrifice belonging to the Fabian family, Book V. Chap. xlvi. 

4 Every man has a kindneſs: for himſelf, ad is in ſome meaſure 
pleaſed with his own qualities and way of living ; when therefore he 
ſees another with the ſame qualities, and that follows after the ſame 
way of life, he preſently conceives him as it were another el, and is 
accordingly pleaſed with bim too; which ſeems to be the reaſon Why 
like (as we ſay) loves to join with like, When ſeveral therefore have 
the ſame virtues and perſections in them, every one is pleaſed with 
all the reft, as with bimſelf, and they all become (as it were) one and 
the ſame perſon, which is what Pythagoras thought the perfection of 
friendſhip. See Axiſtot. Etb. Nicom, Bont VIII. Cb. iv. from which 
this ſeems to have been taken. | 1 PR 


which 
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which PYTHAGORASs thought the perfection of all 
friendſhip, That à great many ſeverals are made in- 
to one. There is another remarkable fellowſhip 
or community, ariſing from an intercourſe of do- 
ing and receiving benefits ; which, while it is kept 
_ up by a mutual gratitude and kindneſs of all the 
parties, cannot bur occaſion a firm and very laſting 
agreement between them. But when we have gone 
over all the relations that are in the world, and 
thoroughly conſidered the nature of each, we ſhall 
find that there is no one of greater obligation, no 
one that isdearer and nearer to us, than that which 
we all of us bear to the publick. We have a ten- 
der concern and regard for our parents, for our 
children, our kindred, and acquaintance, but the 
love which we have for our native country ſwal- 
Jows up all other loves whatſoever; for which 
there is no honeſt man but would die, if by his 
death he could do it any neceſſary ſervice. How 
deteſtable e then muſt the wickedneſs and barbarity 
of thoſe people be, who have mangled and rent 
this their native country by all manner of villanies, 
and have f made it their buſineſs {nay, and g ſtill do 
ſo) to bring it to ruin and utter deſolation ? 
h Now if there ſhould happen any conteſt or com- 
petition between theſe relations, which of them 
ſhould have the greateſt ſhare of our duty, we 
ſhould pay the firſt regard to our i country and 


e For the greater obligation they had to their country, the grea- 
ter their wickedneſs was in deſtroying it. | Dot 

He means Fulius Ceſar, 

& Mark Anthony and his adherents. 5 
b Having thus laid down the ſeveral relations, that we have in the 
world, he proceeds to ſhew how we ſhould carry our ſelves in them 
by giving the preference to our country, & Moc. | 5 

i Before even our parents; for the welfare of theſe is contained in, 
and depends upon that of our country; which ſhould it be ruined, our 
parents and every thing elſe muſt of courſe follow after it. 
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parents, from whom we have received the moſt 
endearing obligations; the next to our children and 
family, who all have their eyes upon us alone, and 
| have no body elſe they can depend upon; next in 
order to theſe come our kindred and relations, 
whoſe fortune is generally the ſame with our own, 
To each of theſe therefore, whom I have juſt now 
mentioned, we moſt of all owe what is neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence : But then, as for living and 
eating together, for mutual adviſing, diſcourſe, 
exhortation, comforting, and ſometimes (if occaſi- 
on ſerves) & rebuking, friendſhip is the propereſt 
foil for them; and of all kinds of friendſhip, there 


is none ſo pleaſant as that which is cemented by a 
likeneſs of manners. 


Solomon therefore 3 well, Prov. xxvii. v. 6. calls rebukes 


rde wwounds of a friend; which he ps are faith/ ul, while the s of an 
enemy are full of deceit. 


* 


CHAP, xvIIL 
In liberality the neceſſity of the perſen is e 1 
zo be conſidered. Some Rindneſſe: Ji to ſome re- 
latives more than to others, Rules ſignify but little 
F themſelves, unleſs they are confirmed by pradlice 
and exerciſe. Greatneſs of ſoul, the third general 


virtue, moſt glorious and ſplendid of them all. I. 


moſt of all praiſed, and its contrary di praiſed 4— 
mung men. 


UT in all theſe duties of beneficence and 
liberality, one en a thing to be taken 


a He has ſhewn toward how and how we ought chiefly to exer- 
cife our liberality ; butbecauſe particular circumſtances may make ſoms 
alteration, he gives us a rule or two for our direction about them. 


notice 
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notice of is, what neceſſity the perſon we would 
be kind to lyes under, and what he is able or not 
able to do without our aſſiſtance: So that in ſome 
caſes, the preſent poſture and circumſtances of a 
man's condition go poten to prevail with us, 
than the degrees of relation. Again, there are 

certain particular offices, which are more pecu- 
liarly owing to ſome one fort of relatives, than 
they are to another: In the buſineſs (for example) 
of getting in his corn, 'tis, our duty rather to aſſiſt 
a next ô neighbour, than either a brother or -fa- 
miliar friend; but if the buſineſs be a caſe at 
law, then: a kinſman or friend muſt rather be 


S defended, than only a next neighbour. Theſe 


things therefore, and ſuch like circumſtances, 
ſhould be well conſidered, in the practice and ex- 
_ erciſe of every virtue; and our, minds ſhould be 
brought to a kind of acquaintance and familiarity 
with them, that ſo we may be quick at the ac- 
counts of our duty, and able by caſting up all 
things together, .to ſee at laſt what the remain- 
.der is, and know what we owe to the ſeveral forts 
and conditions of men. For as a general, ora- 
tor, or phyſician, however well {killed in the rules 
of his art, can never be perfect without the aſſi- 
ſtance of practice and experience; juſt ſo it is in 
the caſe now before us: many have laid down the 
rules and precepts of virtue and good-lving, (as 
I my ſelf am doing at this very time) but there is 
moreover required to a due degree of height and 
perfection in it, that one accuſtom himſelf to the 
exerciſe of them. And thus have I ſhewn how 
virtue and honeſty (from which all our duty 


v Becauſe getting in of corn is a thing that more peculiarly ſeems to be 


a part of neighbourhood ; and has nothing to do with friendſhip and 
kindred, c. | ; . 
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does immediately flow) are deduced from thoſe 
things which concern the ſociety and good of 
mankind z which was the ſecond general I pro- 
poſed to diſcourſe of. 
elt is to be obſerved, that whereas there were 
Jaid down four general heads, from which all vir- 
tue and honeſty 1s derived, whatever proceeds from 
a brave and exalted mind, that is raiſed above for- 
tune and all the little chances and accidents of the 
_ world, 1 is uſually made moſt account of amongſt 
men. Hence in reproaches we find. there is no- 
thing more common than ſuch things as theſe, 


For ſhame ! young men, and yet have toomen 5 
hearts! 


While this brave woman plays the nan 
Or ſomething like this, 


Dear Sal macis d, give ſpeils that ot no fweat 47 
bloodl 7 


Whereas, on the contrary, in praiſes or panegy- 
ricks, thoſe things that are done with a bravery 
of mind, and have ſomething of 3 
courage in them, (I know not how) we commen 
in a nobler and loftier ſtrain, than we do any thing 
lie, Hence e Marathon, Salamis, Platee, Sc. are 


e Having finiſhed his diſcourſe about juſtice, the ſecond ; he goes on 
to fortitude, magnanimity, or greatneſs of ſoul, the third of his gene- 
ral heads of virtue; of which he obſerves in the firſt place, that it ot 
| 2 n and ſplendid i in the account of the world, than any o 
the reſt. 


d Salmetis was the name of a nymph preſiding over a ſtream, which 
was ſaid to ſoſten and effeminate thoſe that waſhed in it. [See the 
fourth Book of Ovid's Metainorpb.] Theſe words a re ſpoken by way of 
- reproach to ſome coward, and mean no more than that he is for no 

ſpoils but only thoſe of women, that coſt no wounds, &c. 

e Places where the Gyetians with a great deal of courage conquered 
mighty armies of the Perjgns, See Corn, Nepes $ Aae, ene 
Fhemiſocler and Ariſtides. ſo 
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ſo common a field for all the rhetoricians : Hence 
our F CoclEs; hence the DEcif, the Scip10s, 
MARCELLUs, and a great many others; and eſpe- 
cially the people of Rome itſelf, are particularly fa- 
mous for greatneſs of courage. But the value 
that is ſet upon military glory, appears from this, 
that almoſt all ſtatues are done in the habit and 
garb of a ſoldier. 


f Thenames of N extraordinary Romans, who by their courage 
contributed much to the raifing of that empire: And therefore were 
very much 8 A by — 


CHAP. XIx. 


Courage is not truly a virtue, unleſs it be accompaniid 
with juſtice, truth, &c. An excellent definition 
Fit given by the Stoicks, An admirable ſaying 
/ Plato to the. ſame purp 7 Men of great ſouls 
are apt to be ungovernable and ambitious ; which 
' prompts them to injuſtice. A man of a truly noble 
ſpirit never injures another, but protects Jrom in- 
furies ; ſcorns applauſe, and he. voice of the no- 
rant multitude. 


I UT that fort of @ courage which is ſeen in 

: the dangers and fatigues of war, unleſs a 

man be governed by the rules of juſtice, and fight 
for the ſafety and good of the publick, and not 
for particular ends of his own, is altogether blame- 
able; and fo far from being a part of true virtue, 

as that it is indeed a piece of the moſt barbarous in- 
humanity. Fortitude is therefore very well defined 


by the Stoick philoſophers, when they call it, 5 4 


à Fighting ſtoutly, and undergoing dangers, is not enough to give 
a man the name and reputation of valour, unleſs he do it in a good 
rauſe by fair means, &c. 


t is not true courage been to beboldi in t nor ĩs it a Gen ; 
vir [ue 
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virtue contending for juſtice and honeſly. No man 
therefore by baſeneſs and treachery has ever got 
the name and reputation of true courage; for 
nothing can ever be virtuous or creditable that is 
not juſt, To which purpoſe that of PLATO was 
admirably well ſaid, “ As that fort of knowledge, 
„ which is not directed by the rules of juſtice, 
„ ought rather to have the name of deſign and 
ﬆ« ſubtilly, than wiſdom and prudence ; juſt fo that 
<« bold and adventurous mind, which is hurried b 
<« the fiream of its own paſſions, and not for the 
„good and advantage of the publick, ſhould ra- 
“ ther have the name of fool-hardy and daring, 
« than valiant and wurageous.” The firſt thing 
therefore I would have in a truly courageous man 
is, that he be a follower of goodneſs and fair 
dealing, of truth and ſincerity; which are the 
principal and conſtituent parts of juſtice. But here 
it is one very unhapy thing, that moſt times theſe 
great and exalted minds are naturally ungoverna- 
ble and deſirous of rule: So that what PLATo ob- 
ſerved of the Spartans, that all their cuſtoms had no 
other aim, but to get the ſuperiority, may fitly e- 


a ſign of a faint-hearted ſpirit, to be afraid of committing what in- 
. deed is a fault: there are ſome things (as Ariſtotle well obſerves) 
which a man of true courage ought to fear, and it is a ſhame for him 
not to do it. It were well if this could be conſidered by ſome men, 
who think it a brave and heroick piece of greatneſs, to live in open 
defiance of the laws, and let the world ſee they are not afraid of the 
gallows; Who defy heaven out of a mere bravado, and affront the 
Almighty, that they may not ſeem ſuch cowards as to be afraid of 
hell. The truth of it is, there is hardly any thing occafions more evil 
in the world, than mens having falſe notions of this virtue; and would 
they but take this definition along with them, they would not talk 
fo much of being courageous in doing ill, nor call others men of low, 
mean, and pitiful ſouls, for not daring to be villains, | | 
c Theſe words muſt be taken in a limited ſenſe, not as tho' cun- 


ning and ſtratagem were unlawful, but only as excluſive of perfidi- 
puineſs and treachery, ons | | = 


nough 
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nough be applied to theſe perſons : for the more 


any man has of this greatneſs of ſou], the more 
eager he is of being a ſharer in the government, 
or ſ rather of obtaining it wholly to himſelf; And 
it is no ealy matter to be fair and equitable in all 
one's actions, (which is the proper and peculiar 
office of juſtice) while one is endeayouring to 


make himſelf uppermoſt. From hence it comes to 


pals, that they will never be conquered in any de- 


| bates, or over-ruled by the laws and conſtitutions 


of the publick; but make it their buſineſs by fa- 
ctions and bribery to get a ſtrong party and inte- 
reſt in the republick; and rather chuſe to be up- 
permoſt by force and injuſtice, than equal to o- 
thers by fair and upright dealing. But the diffi- 
culty of it can only ſerve to make it more honoura- 
ble, d but never its contrary more excuſable : For no 
ſort of caſe or circumſtance whatever, can excuſe 
any man for being guilty of injuſtice, Thoſe are 
therefore your truly brave and courageous men, not 


who rob, plunder, and injure others, but thoſe who 


ſecure and protect them from injuries. But that 

greatneſs of mind which is truh ſuch, and under 
the direction of wifdom and prudence, makes 
that honour and credit, which we naturally defire, 


not conſiſt in the outward imaginary applauſe, but 
in the real intrinſick goodneſs of its actions; and 


is not fo eager of appearing to be greater and bet- 


d have added theſe words to my author, becauſe the ſenſe feems 


plainly to require them, or ſomething like them. He had juſt been 
ſaying, That men of great ſouls are naturally apt to run into injuſtice, 


for the raiſing of their fortunes ; and that it is very difficult for them 
not to do ſo: But fearing leſt this ſhould be urged as an excuſe for 
thera, he takes care to prevent it by ſaying, That the difficulty of it 
enhances the credit; and then adds, Nullum eſt enim, cc. which words 
tem io give a reaſon why the difficulty of adhering to juſtice in this 


caſe, will by no means ſerve to excuſe injuſtice : For ſays he, 0 ſore 
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ter than others, as of really being ſo. For he that 
is ſo mean as to depend upon the giddy and igno- 
rant multitude, ought never to be accounted of a 
truly great and exalted ſpirit : Beſides that, there 
is nothing ſo eaſily draws men to acts of injuſtice, 
as aloftineſs of mind, when joined with this fooliſh 
deſire of applauſe. e This is indeed a very dan- 
gerous place, and requires our greateſt concern and 
watchfulneſs; becauſe you (hall hardly find any man, 
who, when he has gone through labours and dif- 
| ficulties, does not expect this honour and applauſe, 
as a kind of reward tor his courage and atchieve- 
ments. ED 36 | 
e That is, he that has gotten this loſtineſs of mind, is in very great 
danger of being deſirous of applauſe, (very few being otherwiſe) and 


by conſequen: e of falling into injuſtice : and therefore he ought 
to be the more careful as to this particular. 


5 CHAP; XK. 
| Wheriin true greatneſs of ſoul conſiſts. An excellent 
deſcription of it. It is an enemy to covetouineſs, 
to the deſire of applauſe and of power. Produces 
a calm and unpaſſionatèe mind. The defire of this 
talm and tranquility of mind, has made ſome 
men retire, and ſeparate themſelves from publick 
_ buſineſs. In what a perfect freedom conſiſts, 


NY all true courage and greatneſs of mind 4 
A Vis more eſpeciaily ſeen in theſe two things: 
The fr? is a generous contempt or diſregard of 
all & outward goods, proceeding from an opinion, 


a Having ſhewn in the former chapter what the requiſites of true 
courage are, viz. Juſtice, truth, & c. that it is oppoſite to ambition, 
vain - glory and ungovernableneſs, &'c. he goes on now to ſhew where=- _ 
in it conſiſts, and what thoſe things are, which it is. concerned about. 

b Such are riches, honours, commands, &c. which it is the part of 
the greateſt ſou] not to be a ſlave to, We call a ſoul either ug or 

| wk | | that 


HAP. ar. OFFICES . 63 
that it is unworthy of a man to admire, or wiſh for, 
or endeavour after any thing, unleſs it be that 
which is honeſt and becoming; 79 make himſelf 
ſubje& to any one's will; o be a flave to his own 
irregular paſſions ; or any ways depend upon the 
caprices of fortune. When he has gotten ſuch 
a temper of mind as I have now been deſcribing ; 
then the /econd thing is, that he c perform ſuch 
actions as are glorious and profitable, but withal 
very full both of labour and difficulty ; and ex- 


73 
tremely dangerous to his life itſelf, as well as to 


thoſe things that are requiſite for its preſervation. 
Now 4 all the luſire and dignity of theſe two 
parts, nay, and I add all their v/efulneſs too, is 
lodged only in tbe latter; bur the ground-work, 
as it were, and foundation of all true greatneſs, 
is laid in the former. For in that are contained 


little, according to the things which we find it affected with; there 
being always a proportion between the faculties and the object. Thus 
children that have gotten but little ſouls, are concerned about little 
and trivial objects; which afterward, as their faculties enlarge, they 
come to leave off and deſpiſe by degrees. He therefore is a man of 
true fortitude and greatneſs of ſou}, who is concerned about none but 
the greateſt objects, viz. Virtue and vice, happineſs and miſery : Who 
is above all leffer concerns in the world, ſuch as pleaſure or pain, ri- 
ches or poverty, &c. and never ſuffers himſelf ſ much to regard 
them, as either to be puffed up at the one, or dejected at the other, 
Hence he is never diſquieted either with fears of evil, hopes of good, 
or any other paſſion ; but however the world goes, can always keep 
an even temper of ſoul. From hence reſult uniformity and conſi- 
ſtency or regularity in his life, &c. | | E 
c This is not neceſſary to all fortitude; for if it were, then thoſe 
men who live alife of retirement, could never be ſaid to have tha 
virtue, which yet he affirms afterwards. | 7 
« It is the doing of great and profitable actions, that makes a man 
| glorious and ſplendid and uſeful to his country: But it is that firm 
temper and reſolution of mind, which is the cauſe that makes him 
venture to do ſuch actions; which he therefore calis the cauſa & ratis 
effciens magnos viros, which has ſomething more in it than ground- wort 
and foundation. | | 
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_ thoſe generous principles, which exalt mens minds, 


and raiſe them to a contempt of all worldly things, 
But that former itſelf is made up of two parts, 
the firſt is an opinion that nothing is truly and 
really good, but only what is honeſt: The /econd, 
a freedom from all fort of paſſion or diſturbance 
of mind. For what can more diſcover a man of a 


brave and heroick ſpirit, than to make no account 


in the world of thoſe things, which ſeem ſo glo- 


rious and dazzling, to the generality of mankind ; 


but wholly to deſpiſe them, not fromany vain and 
fantaſtick humour, but from ſolid and firm princi- 


_ ples of reaſon and judgement? Or what can more 
ſhew a robuit mind, and unſhaken conſtancy, than 


to bear thoſe heavy and numerous calamities, which 
are incident to mankind in this life, with ſuch a 


firm temper and fixedneſs of foul, as never to 


offend againſt nature and right reaſon, or do any 
thing that is unworthy the dignity and character 


of a wiſe man? Now it would not at all be conſi- 
ſtent or agreeable, that he who bore up ſo couragi- 
ouſly againſt fear, ſhould be afterwards unable to 


reſiſt deſire; or that he who could never be con- 


quered by pain, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be capti- 


vated by pleaſure. Theſe things therefore ſhould 
well be conſidered, and of all e defires, that of 
money ſhould be avoided; for nothing is a greater 
ſign of a narrow, mean, and fordid ſpirit, than to 


Cote upon riches nor is any thing on the contra- 


ry more creditable and magnificent than to con- 
temn wealth, if you have it not; and if you have 


e Since fortitude in great meaſure conſiſts in a freedom from the 


Paſſions, of which geire is one; ſrom hence it follows, that whoever 


is taken with an overgreat dejre of any thing, offends againſt this vir- 
tue. For this reaſon he adviſes here againſt the deſite of money, bo- 
nour, ©c. as vices oppoſite to greatneſs of ſoul, He brought them in 


| before Chap. viii, as cauſes of poſitive injuſtice, 


bf 
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it, to lay it out freely in acts of bounty and li- 
berality. The deſire of glory (as I before obſer- 
ved) ought alſo to be avoided: For it F robs a man 
wholly of his freedom and liberty, which gene- 
rous ſpirits ought of all things in the world to 
maintain and contend for, Neither ought places 
of power to be ſought after; but at ſome times 
rather to be refuſed when offered ; at others, to be 
laid down if they can conveniently, We (hould 
free ourſelves, in ſhort, from all vehement paſſi- 
ons and diſorders of mind, nct only thoſe of de- 
fire and fear, but alſo of forrow, of joy, and an- 
ger; that ſo the ſtate of the mind may be calm 
and undiſturbed, which will make the whole life 
become graceful and g uniform. Now there both 
are and have been many, who, to gain this repoſe 
of which I am ſpeaking, H have betaken themſelves 


For who are greater ſlaves than thoſe who ſtand for places? Or 
what ſervant more depends upon the beck of his maſter, than the 
ambitious man upon the humour and good- will of the multitude? 

E By conſtantia here, as in moſt other places, he does not mean that 
which we commonly call conftarcy ; but that which the poets call con- 
f#ftency in a character, i. e. an uniformity or agreement between all 
the parts of it, ſo that one doth not thwart and contradi@ another: 
Which can never proceed from any thing elſe, but a perpetual ſub- 

jection of the paſſions and appetites to the commands of reaſon. For 
the paſſions are irregular and inconſiſtent with one another; ſome- 
times up and ſometimes down ; ſometimes hurrying a man this way, 
other times that. See note b on Chap. xxix. 8 5 

b It was before obſerved, that this virtue conſiſts chiefly in free- 
dom from the diſorders of mind, c. This leads him to diſcourſe of 
the ſeveral ways men have taken for the obtaining this repoſe ; which 
are two. I, a retired and private way of living. 241y, a greatneſs of 
power and authority. The former is either of pbilaſopbers or private 
gentlemen ; and this laſt is either of war or peace. So that according 
to our author's ſenſe, we may make four ſorts of fortitude, or rather 
tour ways of ways of life in which this virtue appears. The firſt we 
may call contemplating or monaſtick, which conſiſts in contemplation, 
and a bare conqueſt of the paſſions. The ſecond Ruſticꝭ, in managing 
one's private eſtate well. The third civil, in wiſely and prudently go- 
verning the ſtate, And the fourth martial, in fighting bravely and wel;- 


— 


to 


66 Ur Book l. 
to a life of retirement, and wholly withdrawn 
from all buſineſs of the publick. Among theſe 
the nobleſt and moſt eminent of the philoſophers; 
and ſome men of rigid and ſevere lives, who 
miſliked the manners of the people or their go- 
vernors ; others have withdrawn themſelves into 
the country, being pleaſed with the management 
of their own private fortunes. Thele men pro- 
poſed the ſame end to themſelves that kings and 
princes do, vix. the living ſo as to want for no- 
thing; to be under the power and controul of 
none, but to enjoy a full and perfect freedom; 
which conſiſts in living ſo as one's i ſelf beſt pleaſes. 


carrying on the buſineſs of war, He gives rules about each of them 
in the following diſcourſe, _ © | 5 
i Theſe words muſt be taken ina limited ſenſe; not as tho? by plea 
ſes were meant what our paſſions or fancy may ſuggeſt, but what our 
nature or reaſon commands, We ought to be governed and ruled 
by this, and not by our luſts and ſenſual appetites ; true freedom con- 
ſiſting, not in our being exempt from law, but in our being a law to 
our own ſelves ; as a great author ſpeaks, * | 


n f : : > 


— — — 


Theſe who live a public and a private life aim both 
at freedom. Their lives compared : The former 
more uſeful, the latter more ſafe. In what caſes 
a man may be excuſed from ſerving the publick, 
Thoſe ought to ſerve it who are qualifyed for the ſer- 
vice. Greatneſs of ſoul more neceſſary for thoſe in 


a publick, than in aretired life. Two or three rules 
zo be obſerved before a man enters upon buſineſs. 


Jas then being the common defign and end 
of them both, thoſe who are ambitious of 

ower and authority, think to obtain it by enlarg- 
ing their fortunes and intereſts in the world by 
| | | theils 


CHAP. xxi. OFF IC ES. 67 


theſe whom I have mentioned as men cf retire- 


ment, by contenting themſelves with their own 


condition, though but humble and mean. In which 


they are neither of them wholly in the wrong; but 
the life of the latter, I mean the retired, is both 
eaſier and ſafer, and begets leſs of trouble and di- 


ſturbance to others; whereas that of the former, 


who give themſelves up to affairs of ſtate, and the 
management of great and important concerns, is 


more adapted to the benefit and good of mankind, 
and the getting of credit and reputation in the 
world. 4 Thoſe people therefore are perhaps ex- 


cuſable, who being of parts and capacities for 


learning, give themſelves wholly to the ſtudy of 
it, and never at al] meddle with publick buſineſs ; 


And ſo are thoſe alſo, who being diſabled by fick- 
neſs and infirmities, or on any other good and al- 


lowable account, have ſeparated themſelves from 


the adminiſtration of affairs, leaving the power 


and reputation of it in the hands of others, But 
as for thoſe people who have none of theſe rea- 


ſons, and pretend to deſpiſe thoſe commands and 


' honours, which moſt men admire; I am ſo far 


from thinking it a virtue in them, that I rather e- 
ſteem it a very great fault, Thus far, it is true,. 


zone can hardly condemn them, in that they de- 


ſpiſe, and make little account of glory and ap- 
plauſe; but their true reaſon ſeems to be rather 


this, that they do not care to ſuffer the labour and. 
fatigue of them, and are afraid of encountring- 


with rubs and repulſes, as things that are at- 


tended with ſome ſhame and diſhonour, þ For 


2 Having ſaid there are two kinds of life, viz. Publict and private 
wherein men endeavour to arrive at this virtue, and compared them 
one with another; he ſhews that all are obliged to the former, as 
mare uſeful to mankind ; except in ſome caſes mentioned, 

d This he adds as a reaſon of the words immediately foregoing 
He had juſt been ſaying, that retired men did well in deſpiſing and 
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you ſhall often find there is a great many men, 
who are very inconſiſtent with themſelves in thin 

of a contrary nature: As for pleaſure, they deſpiſe 
it with all the ſeverity of a Stoick ; but yet are fo 
effeminate, as not to be able to bear the leaſt zrou- 
ble; are mighty contemners of fame and applauſe; 
but extremely concerned at any thing of di/grace : 


c Which are things that do not very well agree 


together. Thoſe people then, whom nature has 
endowed with abilities for that purpoſe, 4 ſhould 
forthwith endeavour to procure themſelves places, 
and manage the buſineſs of the commonwealth : 


_ otherwiſe how ſhould the city be well governed, 
or the greatneſs of their endowments be made 
| known to the world? e But that greatneſs of 


ſoul, and contempt of all human things, (which 
we have often mentioned) together with that calm- 
neſs and ſerenity of mind, is requiſite in thoſe of 
a publick ſtation, as much, if not morethan it isin 
philoſophers, if ever they hope to be free from. 


anxieties, and arrive at any ſteadineſs or unifor- 


my in their lives. Now theſe things are eaſier 
to Philoſophers than to them ; foraſmuch as their 


neglecting places of honour; but that withal they were afraid of 


ſhame and difgrace, . which a man of a great ſoul ought not to be. 
This might ſeem odd, that one who deſpiſed honour, ſhould yet be 
afraid of a little diſgrace ; to confirm it therefore, he preſently adds 
For you ſhall, &c. . | 


c Viz. For a man to deſpiſe pleaſure, and yet not be able to bear 
pain; or to contemn applauſe, and yet be afraid of being a little ill 
d Gentlemen therefore, and others, who have parts and abilities 
for that purpoſe, ſhould not think they are born for themſelves alone, 


but to ſerve their country, friends, &c. See Chap. Vil. 


e Having ſaid that all who are qualified far it ſhould ſerve their 
country, and endeavour after the publick ſort of fortitude; he lays 
down ſome rules in common for. all thoſe who take upon them any. 
publiek truſt, whether civil or military; ſuch as are, to be free. from 
paſſion, to ſee that what they undertake be honeſt, S 
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lives being led in private, require for their ſup- 
port a leſs number of things, and have fewer 
within the power and reach of fortune: And if 
any ill accident ſhould befall them, it is impoſſible 
their ſufferings can be very conſiderable. Thoſe 
men therefore that are in publick ſtations, F having 


things of more weight and importance to be ta- 


ken care of, muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed to lye 


much more open to the aſſaults of the paſſions, 


than thoſe who ſpend their days in privacy and 
retirement. Upon which account they ſhould 
take the more care to fortify themſelves with this 


greatneſs of ſpirit, and to free their minds from 
the grievous torments and diſturbances of them. 


But he who takes upon him a publick truſt, ſhould 


not only look that the buſineſs be honeſt, but that 


he himſelf be qualified for the management of it. 
In conſidering of which there is a double extreme 
to be carefully avoided, that he neither deſpair 
through a mean cowheartedneſs, nor yet be over 
confident through eagerneſs of defire. And laſtly, 
in whatever he ſets about, let all things be dili- 
gently and carefully put in order, before he goes 
on to the execution of it. * 


f Our paſſions are apt to riſe}in proportion to their objects: Philo- 
ſophers therefore, and thoſe who live quiet and retired lives, having 
very little buſineſs or concern in the world, can have nothing ſo great, 
as very mightily to move either their hopes or their fears, r. But 
your men of buſineſs being concerned in the affairs of a kingdom or 
State, muſt needs be more liable to the inſults of theſe paſſions, 
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| CHAP. XXII. 

It is no leſs great and commendable to manage affairs 
of peace, than of war. Several examples to. prove 
this. Arms uſeleſs. abroad, without civil prudence 
at home, CICERO's eminent ſervices to the Re- 

' publick: A ſaying of PoMPEy the Great to him 
upon thai ſubjeft, 7 


BU ſeeing moſt people are apt to imagine, 


that it is greater and more glorious to manage 


affairs of war, than peace; a I ſhall endeavour to 
leſſen this general opinion. For the greatneſs of 


that glory, which is given to warriours, has made 


many people, for no other reaſon, deſirous of 
quarrels; eſpecially men of the greateſt parts and 


moſt aſpiring minds; particularly if they are qua- 


lified for a ſoldier's life, and their diſpoſition 


carry them to the profeſſion of arms, But if we 
would make a juſt eſtimate of the caſe, we ſhould 
find both greater and more glorious actions done 
by wiſdom at home, than by arms abroad. For 


what tho' þ THEMISTOCLES be deſervedly com- 
mended, and his name more illuſtrious than, that 


of e SOLON and tho' Salamis be brought for the 


a Before he lays down any particular rules about the ſeveral ſorts 
of fortitude, he compares the civil and military together, and giyes 


the preference to the former. | 


5 A famous Athenian general, by whoſe prudence and conduct e- 
ſpecially, the Greets conquered Xerxesin that great battle at the iſtand 
Salamis. See bis life in Plut. and Corn. Nep. | 

c An eminent philoſopher and law-giver of the Athenians, one of 
the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, who is ſuppoſed by ſome to have firſt 


inſtituted their great council of Areobagus. His life is writen by Plat. 


Ariſtotle indeed, and ſome others, tell us, that he did not firſt ſet on 
foot but only confirmed the council of Areopagus, whereas he aboliſh- 
ed moſt other things in the former conſtitution. For which reaſon 
Langius will have Cicero mean by the word inſtituit here, no more than 
ſtabilivit or cor rmavit, confirmed or eſtabliſhed, 


0 proof 


* 
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proof of a victory which is commonly preferred 
to the wiſdom of SoLoNn, in conſtituting and 
ſettling the ſenate of Areopagus; yet, in truth, 
ought his to be judged no leſs great and extraor- 
dinary than 7haz For THEMISTOCLEsS's victory 
was only a ſervice to the commonwealth once; 
but SoLON's council will be fo for ever: Seeing 
it is by this that the laws of the Athenians, and 


conſtitutions of their anceſtors, are kept up and 


maintained. Beſide, TyemisTocLEs can name 
nothing in the world, wherein he aſſiſted the 
Areopagus: But SoLow on his part may truly ſay 
that he, by his wiſdom, was aſſiſting to THE» 
MISTOCLES for the war was carried on by the 
directions of that ſenate, which he by his pru- 
_ dence at firſt appointed. The fame may be ſaid 
of d PAUSANIAS and LySANDER ; for though by 
their valour they are thought to have enlarged the 
dominion of the Spartans, yet it is by no means 
at all to be compared with the laws and diſci- 
pline of the wiſe e LycurGvus : Beſide, that it was 
ſolely to theſe laws and this diſcipline, they owed 
all the courage and obedience of their armies. 
I, for my own part, was always of opinion, that 
J Marcus ScauRvus, when I was a boy, was by 
no means inferior to g Caius Makivs ; nor 


d Two famous 8þartan generals, who got ſeveral victories over 


the Athenians and Perfans, and made Lacedemon the empreſs of all 
Greece, See their lives in Corn, Nep, | 


e A noble and moſt wiſe lawgiver of the Spartans, who, as long as 
they lived up to his diſcipline, were one of the braveſt nations in the 


world. His life is at large in Plut. 


f An excellent Roman, Conf. about the year of Rome 632, and after- 
wards Cenſor, about the time that Cicero was born, He was father of 
that Scaurus, whoſe magnificent Ædileſhip he mentions aftęrwards. 
He was of great credit and authority in the ſenate.houſe, and is com- 
monly called, Princeps ſenatus, commended by all for his gravity, ab- 
ſtinence, sc. 


3 One who though of mean parentage, yet by his valour and courage 
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72 „oer Book I. 
h QuixTus Carorus, ſince I meddled with the 
republick, to i CN EUS Pon Rus; for armies 
can ſignify but little abroad, unleſs there be coun- 
ſel and wiſe management at home. Neither was 
the raſing and deſtroying of Numantia, by that in- 
comparable perſon, and brave commander, the 
ſecond ArRICANUs, a greater and more ſignal 
Plece of ſervice to the republick, than the killing 
of Ti8EtrR1Uus GRAccnvs by & Nasica, though a 
mere private citizen at the ſame time. It 1s true, 
this action had ſomething of the ſoldier in it, as 


being done by force and downright violence, and 


ſo does not wholly cone under the notion of ci- 
vil concerns : However, I have brought it as an 
inſtance of theſe, becauſe it was effected by this 
civil ſort of prudence, and without the aſſiſtance 


of a military power. I cannot but therefore ſtill 


extremely approve of that ſaying of mine, which 
I am told ſome malicious and envious fellows moſt 


_ mightily carp at: 


Taiſed himſelf to be ſeven times made Conſ. of Rome, His life is in Plut, 
b There were two of that name, father and ſon, very particularly 


Famous, and often mentioned by our author, for their learning, wiſ- 


dom, eloquence, &'c. See his De oratore, Brutus, & c. The father was 


| Conf, with Marius, an. U. C. 651; and the year after being Proconſul, 


ſhared with him in the victory over the Cimbri. At laſt he was killed 
Hy his cruel orders in the year 666 ; Cicero being but twenty years old: 
So that he muſt here mean the fon, who was heir to his father's vir- 
tues, Conſ. with Lepidus, An. 675. Our author in his Brutus, ranks him 
in prefidiisreip, among thoſe who by their wiſdom ſupported the ſtate, 


i Pompey the Great, who held the civil war againſt Ce/ar, and was 
beaten by him. All the Hiſtorians are full of him. | 
& P. Scipio Najica, grandſon of him, who by the ſenate was judged to 


be the honeſteſt man in Rome; who while Gracchus was perſuading his 
pernicious laws, and the conſul ſlack in endeayouring to ſuppreſs 


him, roſe up in the ſenate, and bid all thoſe who wers for the good 


of the republick follow him which ſeveral doing, they went and kil- 
ed Gracchus preſently, | | | 


Let 


CHAP. xxii, OFFICES »3 

Loet warlike arms give place to th* peaceful gown, 
And to the Stateſinan's praiſe the victor yield his 
crown. . 


For not to ſay any thing of other people, when I 
my own felt fat at the helm of the government, 
did not arms then give place to the goton? I never 
was the ſtate in more imminent danger, and yet 
never were things better and more happily quieted. 
Thus by my prudence and careful management, 
the moſt impudent and audacious of all the citi- 
zens let, as it were, their arms fall out of their 
hands. What action then was there ever per- 
formed in war like this? Or where is the triumph 
that can be compared to it? For I think I may 
venture a little to boaſt before you, ſon Marx, 
whoſe happineſs it is to ſucceed in the glory, and 
whoſe duty to imitate the excellence of my acti- 
ons: This I am ſure of, even Pomety himſelf 
(a man the moſt famous for martial atchievements) 
did me that juſtice, in the hearing of ſeveral, as 
to ſay, That his returning home with his third 
triumph had been to little or no purpoſe, un- 
& leſs my endeavours and ſervices to the repub- 
lick had preſerved the city for him to triumph 
in.“ I conclude therefore from what has been 
obſerved, that that ſort of courage which is ſeen in 
the management of civil affairs, is no leſs deſer- 
ving than that which conſiſts in the buſineſs of 
fighting; and the former requires more pains and ap- 
plication to be perfect in it, than the latter doth. 


By the conſpiracy of L. Cataline, a noble and valiant, but wicked 
and debauched Roman, who together with ſome others that were like 
himſelf, formed moſt pernicious deſigns againſt the empire; which 
were defeated and brought to nought by the vigilance and excellent 
conduct of Cicero then conſul. For which extraordinary ſervice, he 

was by common vote ſtyled Father of bis country, an honour which 
he is frequently boaſting-of in his writings. See the whole biſtory at 


large in Salluſt, | 
| F 4 CHAP 0 
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74 TUL Lo Book I, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The body ought to be ſo far taken care of, as that 
it may be able to bear fatigues; but it 15 the mind 
that truly makes great men. War ſhould be un- 

dertaten only for the ou of peace. The difference 
between a great ſoul and a great underflanding, 


and the duties of each. Fighting, one of the leaſt 


e of courage. 


JPON the whole, that virtue which conſiſts 
in greatneſs and elevation of ſoul, and makes 
up the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, is obtained 
by the ſtrength of the mind, not the body. How- 
ever the body ought not to be neglected, but 
by exerciſe brought to ſuch a frame and condi- 


tion, as that it may be able to obey the preſcrip- 
tions of the mind, in performing that buſineſs, 


and bearing thoſe fatigues which are required of 
it. But ſtill the nature of the virtue we- are 


as —_ benefit from gown- men, who ho manage | 
and take care of its civil concerns, as it do 


from ſoldiers, who are generals of its armies : 


For they by their prudence have often either hin- 
dred the breaking out of wars, or elſe have occa- 
ſioned their ſpeedy concluſion ; and fometimes too 


| have been the cauſe of their being undertaken, as 
the third with Carthage was entered into upon the 


advice of a Caro, whoſe credit and authority 


prevailed in that caſe even after he was dead. 


The elder Cato, who was ſurnamed cenſorius, from bis ſeverity when 
Cenſor. He was always perſuading the Romans to deſtroy Carthage, 


- which they did under the conduct of the younger Scipio; but not till 


tao. or three Years aſter his death, 


Wiſd om 


Caar. xkii, OFFICES 7; 
Wiſdom therefore, and ſkill in determining civil. 
affairs, is more to be deſired than courage in 

fighting : but then we muſt always be careful in 
this cate, that our deſign be not the avoiding af 
war, but the being more uſeful and ſerviceable to 
the publick. b And as for war, it ſhould never 
be undertaken with any other aim, but only that 


of obtaining an honourable peace. It is the part 


of a brave and unſhaken ſpirit, not to be diſturbed 
under any misfortune, or ſuffer itſelf in diſorder 


| and tumvlt to be thrown off the ſaddle, (as we 
_ uſually ſpeak) but always to keep ſuch a. preſence 


of mind, as to be able to conſult upon every oc- 
caſion, and be hurried on to nothing, but what is 


agreeable to reaſon and diſcretion. And as this 


is the part of an exalted ſpirit, ſo is what fol- 
lows of an elevated underſtanding; to diſcover 
effects even while they are yet in the wombs of 
their cauſes, and conſider before-hand whatever 
may happen on either ſide, and accordingly what 
is to be done when it does happen; that ſo he 
may never be taken unawares, and brought to that 
lamentable ſhift of crying out, I never once thought 
of it. Theſe are the duties as of a truly coura- 
geous and lofty, ſo of a wiſe and judicious mind 
but raſhly to run and Jay about one in battle, and 
come to wounds and down-right blows with 


an enemy, is but a ſavage and brutiſh kind of buſi- 


neſs: However, neceſlity ſo requiring, a man 
ſhould fight, and chuſe rather to part with his life 
than his liberty, or be guilty of any baſe or diſhonour- 
able ation, 5 

d Having determined the queſtion, whether civil or military conduct 
be better; he now proceeds to give ſome directions about the latter; 


that we ſnould never undertake war but for the ſake of peace: nor 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The duty of 4 truly courageous man, after he has 
conquered his enemies. Cool and deliberate coun elt 
to be preferred before beat and boldneſs. Nothing 
more fooliſh than to expoſe one's ſelf to unneceſſary 
dangers. It is @ duty rather to expoſe one's elf, 
than the public affairs. I hey are to blame, wha 
rather venture the loſs of their armies, than their 
don reputation. The folly of CALLICRATIDas 
and CLEOMBROTUS in this; the wiſdom of 
FABIUS Maximus in doing the contrary. Men 
| ſhould ſpeak what they think for the goed. of the 
publicꝭ, without regarding what offence it may give 
to others. 1 88 


N the buſineſs of @ raſing and plundering cities, 
there ought to be taken a very eſpecial care, 
that nothing of raſhneſs or cruelty be ſhewn; 
and all true greatneſs of ſpirit obliges us, having 
firſt conſidered things calmly and maturely, to par- 
don the multitude, and puniſh thoſe only that were 
. faulty; and in every ſtate and condi- 
ortune, to obſerve the juſt medium of 

virtue and honeſty: For, as we have already ob- 
ſerved of ſome, that they count it more noble to 
manage affairs of war than of peace, ſo you ſhall 
find there are a great many others, who imagine 


that hot and adventrous undertakings have ſome- 
thing that is greater and more glorious in them, 


than wiſely cool and deliberate counſels. Now as 
no man ought, by too warily avoiding of dangers 


à Having ſhewn in the former chapter what ſhonld be the motive 
of, and how a courageous man ſhould carry himfelf in war ; In this he 
lays down ſome rules for his carriage after he has gotten the victory, 
-wiz, To ſhew nothing of paſſion, cruelty, &c, 1 

| an 


CHAP. xxiv. OFFICES. 77 
and labours, to get himſelf the name of a faint- 
heart and coward; ſo on the other hand, care 
ſhould be taken that we thruſt not ourſelves into 
hazards and difficulties, where there is no man- 
ner of occaſion for it; than which there is no 
greater folly upon earth. It is a duty therefore, 
in attempts of any danger, to imitate the practice 
of ſkilful phyſicians, who always to light and in- 
conſiderable diſeaſes, apply none but eaſy and 
gentle remedies; but in deſperate caſes are forced 
to have recourſe to deſperate cures. It is a mad- 
neſs therefore, while all things are calm and in a 
peaceful ſtate, to deſire a ſtorm, but to keep off 
the miſchiefs of it when it does happen, is the 
part of a wiſe and a prudent man; and ſo much 
the more, if the good to be obtained by getting 
well rid of it, out-balance the evils you may be 
brought into by the attempt. 5 The danger of 
ſome actions only relates to the perſon. that un- 
dertakes them, but hat of others to the whole 
republick ; and again, a man's life is endangered 
in ſome, in others his reputation, and the good- 
will of his citizens. It is our duty then, e in the 
former caſe, more willingly to expoſe and endanger 
ourſelves, than the whole ſtate; and d in the latter, 
to fight for our glory and reputation, more readily 
than any other conveniences whatever. Yet the 


( 


b He has done with thoſe rules which concern a man's carriage in 
wars and dangers ; but becauſe there are ſeveral ſorts of dangers, he 
proceeds to ſhew, which a man ſhould rather chuſe. When Fabius, 
tor inſtance, was Roman general; ſhould he fight with Hannibal, the 
whole republick; ſhould he not, bis owvn reputation was in danger. It 
was then his duty rather to hazard the latter, than the Former. 


c Viz, When the danger on one hand concerns the ſtate, on the other 
only the perſon himſelf, 129 


_ 4 vix. When on either ſide the general only is endangered in his 
life, reputation, &c, | 
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78 TULL?”s Book I. 


e e contrary to this appears plainly in the practice of 


a great many men, who are willing to ſpend their 


eſtates and lives for the good of their country, 


but will not bear the leaſt diminution of their ho- 
nour, though the preſent occaſions of the republick _ 
require it. Thus CALLICRATIDAS, admiral of 
Sparta, in the Peloponneſian war, after he had 
done many fignal ſervices, at laſt was the occa- 
ſion of ruining all; for when he was adviſed to 
retreat with his navy from f Arginuſſa, and not 


venture giving the Athenians battle, he utterly re- 


fuſed it ; and told his adviſers, That if this whole 
navy ſhould chance to be loſt, the Lacedemonians 
could fit out another; but that he for his part 


could never fly, without an irreparable loſs of his 


honour. And here the Lacedemonians had, though 
a great, yet a tolerable blow; but that g other was 


mortal, and put a full period to the Spartan great- 


neſs, when their leader CLEOMRBROTUs, only for 
fear of being ſomewhat ill-ſpoken of, unadviſedly 


ventured to fight EraminonDas. How much bet- 


ter did hb Fapgius Maximus do? concerning whom 


_ Enx1vs has theſe words: 


e That is, they will rather venture the intereſt of the republick, 
than their own honour ; as Callicratidas and Cleombrotus did 5 which is 
contrary to therule he has juſt now laid down. 0 
7 Tuo or three little iſlands adjoining to the leſſer 4, between 
that and the iſle Lesbos; where the Atbenians, under the conduſt of 
Tbraſibulus, gave a mighty overthrow to the Lacedemonians, who were 
led by Callicratidas ; himſelf being ſlain in the action. See Book XV, 


of Diod, Sicul. who ſays, it was the greateſt battle that eyer was 
fought between Greciars. | 


g At Leuctra, a town in Bœotia, where the Partas army, under the 
conduct of Cleombrotus, and Arcbid amus, was entirely routed by the 
famous Tbeban general Epaminondas; Cleombrotus himſelf being killed 
in the battle. . | 

h Fabius being made general againſt Hannibal, would not come to à 
battle with him, but endeavoured to weary him out by delays; for 
which he was called Cun#ator, the Delayer. At firſt he was abuſed 
and called coward for this : but afterwards it was found by experience 


to be the beſt courſe; and then no one was ſo much commended as 


he, See bis life in Plutarch. 


One 


cnAf. xv. OFFICES. 59 
' One man our ſtate has ſaved by wiſe delays: 

For he regarded not the fooliſh prate 

Of idle people; but the city's good. 
 Therefare bis growing fame now flour iſpes 

More, when his deeds are paſh, | 

; The fame kind of fault ſhould alſo be avoided 
in civil adminiſtrations ; for a great many men are 
afraid to ſpeak out what they really think, though 
perhaps it is for the beſt, for fear it ſhould give any 
offence to others. e 


By this ſtep he paſſes from the rules relating to military fortitude, 
to thoſe which relate to civil; of which he gives ſeveral; as, Firſt here, 
to ſpeak one's mind freely, &c, Secondly, in the next chapter, to obſerve 
Plato's two rules, &c. | | > ON 
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4 CHAP. XXV. 8 
þ Two rules of PLATO's to be obſerved by thoſe who. 
Y govern the ſlate. The good of the governed 


| ought to be their ſole aim. An excellent deſcrip- 
tion of a good miniſter of ſtate. Ambition very 
deflruftine in a government. A good ſaying of 
PLaTo's to that purpoſe, Men ſhould carry 

themſelves civilly towards thoſe who are of an oppo- 

ſite party in the ſlate, and not count them their 

enemies, The example of Scipio and METEL- 
us. Anger towards an adverſary no part of 
courage. Afﬀability, &c. requiſite in a ſtateſman. 

Severity and chaſtiſements ſometimes neceſſary ; and 
rules to be obſerved about them. Nothing can be 
well. done that is done in a paſſion. Rulers ſhould 
be like the laws themſelves. ; 


12 THOSE who gegen to be partakers in the 
po government, ſhould be ſure to remember 


thoſe two precepts of PLaTo ; fir/t, to make th 
oy” | Ss” 


* 


80 TULLY's Book I. 
ſafety and intereſt of their citizens, the great aim 
and deſign of all their thoughts aud endeavours, 
without ever conſidering their own perſonal ad- 
vantage. And, /econdly, fo to take care of the 
whole collective body of the republick, as not to 
ferve the intereſt of any one party, to the preju- 
dice or negleRing of all the reſt. For the govern- 
ment of a (tate is much like the office of a guar- 
dian or truſtee ; which ſhould always be managed 
for the good of the pupil, and not of the perſons 
to whom he is entruſted; and thoſe men who 
Wuhilſt they take care of one, negle& or diſregard 
another part of the citizens, do but occaſion ſedi- 
tion and diſcord, the moſt deſtructive things in 

the world to a ſtate, From whence it comes to 
pals, that while ſome take part with the popular 
faction, and others make their court to every 
great one, there are but very few left who are con- 
cerned for the benefit and good of the whole, 
From this root have ſprung many grievous dil- 
ſenſions amongſt the Athenians ;/ and not only tu- 
mults, but even deſtructive civil wars in our own 
republick: things which. a worthy and truly brave 
citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the reins 
of the government, will ſhun and deteſt ; and will 
give himſelf fo to the ſervice of the publiek; as to 
aim at no riches or power for himſelf ; and will 
ſo take care of the whole community, as not to 
paſs over any. one part of it. Such a one will 
ſcorn, by the mean arts of calumny and a falſe 
accuſation, to bring others into hatred and diſre- 
pute with the people; but will always adhere to 
what is juſt and honeſt, and never be drawn from 
it, whatever offence may be taken by others; 
. nay will rather part with his life itſelf, than do 
any thing that is contrary to the virtues I have 
mentioned. Eager ambition, and contending for 
| honours, 
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CHAP. xxv. OFFICES. 8 
honours, is of all things moſt ruinous and deftryc- 
tive to a ſtate; concerning which PLATO had 
ſaid admirably well, That for men to contend 
« and fall out with one another, about which 
ce ſhould be chief in the management of the ſtate, 
« js juſt as if the ſhip's crew ſhould go together 
« by the ears, about who ſhould be maſter or pi- 
« Jot of the veſſel.” And the ſame philoſopher 
has given us this for a rule, That only thoſe 
% men ſhould be reckoned as enemies, who have 
ce taken up arms in oppoſition to the republick ; 
c not thoſe who would govern it after their own 
“c ſchemes.” à Such was the diſſenſion between 
b P. AFRICANUs and Q. METELLUs, without 
any great bitterneſs or animoſities between them. 
r Some people think it the part of a brave and he- 
& roick ſpirit, to ſhew heat of anger and paſſion a- 
\- WE cainſt an adverſary ; but what they ſay is by nao 
e. means to be regarded; for it is certain, on the o- 
ther hand, that nothing is more laudable, nothing 
u- WW more worthy of a great and brave perſon, than cle- 
n mency, meekneſs, and gentleneſs of ſpirit. In ei- 
ve ties that are free, and where all men in common en- 
ns joy the ſame privileges, courteſy, and affability, and 
that which they call allitudo animi, a calm and un- 
diſturbed temper of mind, are peculiarly requi- 
ſite: for to fret upon every unſeaſonable viſit, or 


to at every impertinent and troubleſome petitioner, 
vill makes a man ſour and moroſe in his humour; 
alle | | en 

[re- a The quarrels between citizens are of two ſorts ;_1, cia, when, 
> tO each deſires the good of the publick, but takes ſeveral ways of ar- 
_ riving at it ; ſuch was this here mentioned. The other Hale, when 
one endeavours to ruin, the other to uphold the ſtate ; ſuch was that 
ers; between cicero and cataline. | TEST 

do b P. Africanus the younger, and that Metelius who was furnamed' 
1ave Macedonicus, from his conqueſt of Macedonia, They always riwalled 
; fo rg oppoſed one another in the affairs of the publick, but never ſo as 
7 


oY to become inveterate enemies. 
TY which, 


| 
: 
. 
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which, as it brings no manner of good to himſelf, 


. ſo it gets him the hatred and ill-will of others. But 
though meekneſs and clemency be laudable virtues, 


yet no further than as they leave room for a juſt 
ſeverity, whenever the occaſions of the publick re- 
quire it; without which a city can never be well 
governed, Now c every reproof and chaſtiſe- 
ment, in the F, place, ſhould be always free from 


contumelious language, and not inflicted for the 


ſake of the perſon chaſtiſing or reproving another, 
but for the good and advantage of the whole re- 
publick. Diligent care ſhould be taken, in the next 
place, that the penalty be proportioned to the na- 
ture of the crime ; and that ſome do not paſs with- 
out ever being queſtioned, while others are puniſh- 
ed for the ſame miſdemeanors. But of all things, 
anger ſhould be excluded in puniſhing; for who- 


ever comes to this work in a paſſion, will never 


obſerve that due mediocrity, which equally ab- 
ſtains from too much and too little, ſo ſtrictly re- 
quired by the 4 Peripatetick ſchools : and they have 
very good reaſon indeed to require it; but then [I 
cannot but-wonder they ſhould commend anger, 
and ſay, nature has given it us to good ends and 
purpoſes: for that in truth ought in no caſe to 


e He had been ſaying, a governor ſhould be meek and courteous, 
but not ſo as to exclude ſeverity, when occafion requires it: This 
naturally brought him to diſcourſe, how criminals ſhould be puniſhed; 
which he does by laying down ſeveral cules ; as, irſt, That no ill lan- 


ALuage be given them, &c. | 


d The peripateticts hold, that the paſſions, wiz. Anger, Cc. are in 
themfelves neither Food nor bad, but accordingly as they are 


made either good, or ill uſe of; and that they are given us by nature 


for very good ends and purpoſes, if we do not let them get the upper 


hand of our reaſon, but reduce them to a certain mediocrity. and 


temperament. But the $toicks, whom Cicero follows in this book, ſaid 
the paſſions were abſolutely in themfelves evil, called chem diſeaſes 
and infirmities of the mind; and commanded their wife men not to 
moderate, but wholly to root out all anger, joy, compaſſion, &c. 
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be allowed of; and it were heartily to be wiſhed. 
that the governors of ſtate would, in this particu- 
lar, be like the laws themſelves, which puniſh of- 
fenders according to juſtice, without being any ways 
guided by paſſion. | . 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Greatneſs of ſoul requires an even temper, free from 
| haughtineſs in proſperity, and dęjectedneſs in ad- 
verſity, PHILIP greater than ALEXANDER, 
in bearing his good fortune with an even mind. 
The higher men are, the more care they ſhould take 
of being humble and moderate. An admirable ſay- 
ing of Scirio to this purpoſe. In proſperity we 
ſhould eſpecially conſult our friends, and have a 
care 0, 83 We of foul ſeen often 
among the philoſophers, and thoſe who in private 
manage their own eſtates. How an eſtate ſhould 
be got, improved, and uſed. ; I 


AF great duty of a fortitude, is, not to 
be haughty, diſdainful, and arrogant when 
fortune favours us, and all things go forward ac- 
cording to our Wiſhes: for it ſhews as much 
meanneſs and poorneſs of ſpirit to be. tranſported 
with good, as it does with 1d fortune; whereas, on 
the other hand, nothing is more brave than an 
evenneſs of temper in every, condition, and (as 
is reported of SocRATEs and LAELIUS) a con- 
ſtant retaining the ſame air in one's countenance, 
without ever ſeeming puffed up or dejected. I find 
that + PHILIP the king of Macedonia was inferior 


a The rules which follow, equally concern the civil and. military | 
fort of fortitude, not to be puffed up at the good ſucceſs of our affairs, 
or dejected at the ill, c : | 


o The ſecond of that name, ſon of 4myntas, whom he ſucceeded in. 


G to 
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to his ſon in the outward glory and ſplendor of 
his Achievements, but very far above him in good 
nature and condeſcenſion ; therefore the father 
kept always the character of a great perſon, where- 
as the fon often was c guilty of baſe and diſhonou- 
rable actions. It is a good rule therefore, I 
think, which is given by ſome men, That the high- 
er our ſtation in the world is, the more care we 
| ſhould take of our lives and actions, that they be 
kept within the compaſs of lowlineſs and humility. 
PANAETIvs tells us it was an uſeful ſaying with his 
ſcholar and familiar friend ArRicanus, „ That 
« men who give the reins to their vicious appe- 
& tites, and are high and preſuming upon the 
<« oreatneſs of their tortunes, ſhould be dealt with 
<© like horſes, when grown fierce and unruly by 
ce frequent engagements : For as theſe are deliver- 
<« ed to breakers to tame, and be made fit for ri- 
« ding; ſo thoſe ſhould be brought within the 
« barriers and limits of reaſon and philoſophy, 
© to teach them the uncertainty of all human 
« things, and the great volubility and changea- 
& bleneſs of fortune.” We ſhould alſo in proſ- 
perity more eſpecially make ufe of the counſel of 
our friends, and pay more reſpect and deference 
to their advices than we were wont to do. At the 
ſame time alſo we ſhould take a great care, that 
we do not give over- much ear to flatterers, nor 
ſuffer ourſelves to be wheedled and impoſed upon 
by their deceitful words: for there is nothing 


the throne. A cunning, valiant, and ambitious prince, He con- 
quered the Thebans, Athenians, and other neighbouring nations, until 
at laſt he was made generaliffimo of all the Grecian forces. He laid 
the foundation of that empire, which Alexander the great, his ſon, 
brought to its height, See them compared together in Juſtin, Boot 
IX. Chap. viii. 

c As in the myther of his friends Clitus, calliſtbenes, &c. See 2. 
Curtius. | 8 | F 
| wherein 
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| wherein we are more apt to be miſtaſten, than in 
this particular; every one having ſuch a fond con- 
ceit and opinion of himſelf, as ta think he deſerves 
thoſe applaufes which they give him. Hence 
ſpring innumerable errors in our lives; whilſt 
men, puffed up with a vain imagination and mi- 
ſtaken notions of their own great merit, are ex- 
poſed to the raillery of all the world beſides, and 
are cheated into great and dangerous miſtakes. 
And ſo much may ſuffice upon this head. From 
what has been ſaid we may eaſily gather, that thoſe 
who are over affairs of the wary i do the great- 
eſt actions, and ſuch as expreſs the moſt bravery 
of mind; their buſineſs affording them more op- 
portunities, and there being more men who are 
concerned in this, than in any other method of li- 
ving whatever. 4 But after all, we cannot but 
acknowledge there are, and have been, a great ma- 
ny noble ſpirits, even in a life of retirement and 
privacy, who being ſequeſtred from the buſineſs 
of the world, have given up themſelves to enqui- 
ries after truth, and the great concernment of | 
the practice of virtue: or elſe leading a life in 
the middle, as it were, between the ſtateſman and 
philoſopher, have been delighted with the manage- 
ment of their own private fortunes ; not ſcraping 
up money by all manner of ways, or hoarding it 
ſo as to make no body the better for it; but part- 
ing with it freely for the ſake of their friends, or 
to ſerve the republick, when occaſion required it. 
Now this private eſtate I would have, in the fr? 


d Having done with the public, he comes next to the private for- 
titude. Of this he omits the former branch, viz. The contemplative, 
having diſcourſed of it already in Chap. vi. Of the latter which re- 
lates to private gentlemen, managing their own eſtates, he gives 2 
tew precepts; as, Finn, that their eſtate be well gotten, Vc, 
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place, to be honeftly come by, not by any baſe, 
ſcandalous, or invidious way of gaining : Then let 
it be diſtributed to the uſes and neceſſities of as 
many as is poſſible, provided they are worthy and 
deſerving people; and let it be encreaſed by ſuch 
ordinary methods of ſaving and good huſbandry, 
as are agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and pru- 
dence: And ah, let none of it be ſpent in de- 
bauchery and luxurious living, but in ads of mu- 
nificence and liberality towards others. Whoever 
obſerves theſe meaſures laid down, (let his way of 
life be either publick or private) may perform all 
the duties of magnanimity, conſtancy, and great- 
neſs of foul, as well as of ſincerity, fidelity, and 
doing good to mankind. 


JV 

The virtues contained under the fourth head of hone- 
fly. Whatever is honeſt, and nothing elſe but that, 
is becoming. a man; honeſly and decency being 
really the ſame thing, and diſtinguiſhed only by an 


ad of the mind. Two ſorts of decorum, and what 
the nature of each of them is. i, 


| E are now in the next place to ſpeak of the 

Y YV fourth, and only remaining part of virtue or 
honeſty, under which are comprehended baſhful- 
neſs, temperance, modeſty, government. of the 
paſſions, and the obſerving a juſt order as to time 
and place in our words and actions; from all 
which ariſes a certain a engaging kind of beauty and 


a By th: ſe words I would expreſs our author's quaſ ornatus quidam 
itz, by which it is likely he might mean the ſame which the Greets 
gid by their Kowiorug or £vx45piz, Which Ariſtotle comprehends un- 
ger the virtue of temperance. It is that which gives a luſtre and or- 
na rent to virtue, like the poliſhing of diamond, which makes it more 


gracefulneſs 


r 


* 
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gracefulneſs, which ſerves to ſet off and adorn our 
lives. Under this head is contained that becom- 
ingneſs [ Decorum, as we call it in Latin] which a- 


moyg the Greets has the name of @gina; which 


is in its nature ſo cloſely united and riveted to ho- 


neſty, that there is no way left of pulling them a- 


ſunder ; for whatever is becoming is likewiſe honeſt, 
and whatever 1s hone/ is likewile becoming. The 


difference between them is fo very ſmall, that we 


may better conceive what it is, then explain it; 
tor h whatever becomingnels there is in any action, 
it immediately ariſes from the honeſty of it. From 


hence it appears, that becomingneſs does not pe- 


culiarly belong to this one part of honeſty, where- 


of we are now undertaking to diſcourſe, but ſhews 


Itſelf alſo in each of the three former, c To rea- 


pleaſing and valuable than when rugged, though then it exceeded all 


other ſtones, Thus we ſee ſome have a way to ſet off and recom- 


mend their virtue; while others by their too great ſeverity and ri- 
gidneſs, for want of this ornatus, which he here mentions, render both 


it and themſelves diſtaſteful, 


b That is, honeſty is as it were the foundation of decorum, which 


it is built upon; it being impoſſible for any thing to become, unleſs it | 
be firſt honeſt, I could wiſh however our author had endeavoured 
to explain the difference he underſtood between them, and not con- 


tented himſelf with ſaying in general, that it might better be concei- 
ved than in words expreſſed, The nature of horefty ſeems to conſiſt 
in the conformity of our actions to the judgment of right reaſon, as 
the rule or meaſure which a reaſonable creature ought to walk by: 
But that of Decorum in our actions being anſwerable to the dignity and 


excellence of human nature, as a character which we ought to live 


up to in the world. Now nothing can be ſo, that is not firft ſuppoſed 
conformable to the dictates of reaſon : And whatever is conformable 
to the judgment of reaſon, muſt of conſequence be. worthy of a 
man, For what can be worthy of a reaſonable creature, but to live 
according to that reaſon which God has given him? From hence it 


follows, that Decorum does as it were reſult from Honeſtum, as light 


does from the ſun ; or (to give our author's own explication of it) 


as beauty and good colour in the face, doth from a good conſtitu- 


tion of body, 


virtues, prudence, juſtice, fortitude. 


lle ſhews in particular, how decorum is ſeen in the three former 
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ſon, for inſtance, and diſcourſe according to the 
rules of prudence ; to go about nothing but after 
due conſideration, and on every occafion to be 
N at eſpying and defending the truth, are 
things that are becoming; whereas to be deceived, 
to be in an error or miſtake, and to be impoſed 
upon, are very unbecoming, as well as to be mad or 
beſides one's ſelf. So again, all actions of juſiice 
are becoming; but thoſe of injuſtice are both ſcanda- 
lous and unbecoming. The ſame may be ſaid as 
to the actions of fortitude; whatever is done with 
a manful courage and bravery of mind, as it is 
_ worthy of, ſo it becomes a man; but whatever, on 
the other hand, ſhews any cowardice or mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, is as contrary to becomingnels as it 
is to true virtue, I conclude therefore, that the 
decency whereof I am now diſcourſing, apper- 
taineth to each of the four parts of honeſty ; and 

ſo appertaineth, as not to ſtand in need of any 
mighty reach of underſtanding to perceive it, but 
is eaſily diſcoverable at the firſt view: For there 
is ſomething of becoming contained in the very 
notion and idea of all virtue, from which it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the mind alone, and not by the 
nature of the thing itſelf. Juſt as the beauty 
and good colour of the countenance can never be 
ſeparate from the health of the body, ſo this be- 
comingneſs of which we are ſpeaking, in itſelf is 
all one, and, as it were, incorporate with virtue 
and honeſty ; but may be diſtinguiſhed from it by 
thought and imagination, Now there are 170 
_ Finds or ſorts of it; the one d univerſal, which be- 
Jongs to the nature of hone/fly in general; the o- 
ther particular, and contained under this, which 


2 ol, and er fag ret of honelty in Be- 
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belongs to the ſeveral parts of it. The former is 
uſed to be thus defined; decorum, or becoming, ic 


| that which is congruous or agreeable to e that excellent 


part of the nature of man, by which he is diſtinguiſped 


from the reſt of the creation. As. for the latter, 


which is contained under this, it is uſually deſcribed 
and defined to be that, which is in ſuch manner 
agreeable to the nature of man, as withal f to fhrw 
ſomething of temper and moderation, with a certain 


 faveet air of gentility and good manners. 


e That is, his reaſon ; it being impoſſible for any thing to become 
a man, but that which is agreeable to the rules of right reaſon : and 


whatever is reaſonable doth at the ſame time become him, in this firſt 
and largeſt acceptation of the word. 


f There are two things then which conſtitute and make up the na- 
ture of this decorum: 1, an agreeableneſs to the nature of man; and 
ſo far it is the ſame with the former univerſal one: but then it adds to 
it, 2dly, A Moderatio, &c, ſomething that is genteel, handſome and 
engaging, which may ſerve to recommend it in the eye of the world. 
See note / on this chapter. | | | | 
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Poetical decorum wha! it is, and how differing from 


that we here ſpeak of. Nature has given us a 
character of reaſon, &c. which we ought to live 
up to, Nature teaches us to have a respect for 
other men. Proportion, regularity, &c. pleaſe where- 
ever they are found, M ought 10 be ronrerneũ a- 
_ bout other people's opinion of us. How the du- 
ties of Juſtice, and thoſe of madeſiy, deconcy, Sc. 
differ. We ſbauld live ogreeably to nature, which 
will altuays lead us right. Decency relates both #0 
the "5 of the 2 and V A agg 
mind of man <onſifts of ; | reaſon. 4 

former of N T . 
AT this is fo, will more plainly appear, if 
we conſider that Decorum or —— of 
64 manners, 
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manners, which the poets aim at in all their wri. 


tings ; concerning which, were it any wiſe neceſſary 


to my preſent purpoſe, I might largely diſcourſe, 


Suffice it at preſent for me only to obſerve, that the 


| Poets are then ſaid to keep this Decorum, when 


each of their perſons is brought in ſaying and doing 
thoſe things which are ſuitable to the character he 


bears in the world. Should a Eacus, for ex- 


ample, or Minos ſay, ena 
b E'en let them hate me, whilft they dread me to. 
c The child's entombed in its own parent's bowels. 


it would be an offence againſt the rules of decen- 
cy, becauſe they paſs in the world for men of ju. 
tice and honeſty ; but let the fame be ſaid by a 
cruel ArREUs, and the whole theatre ſhall clap 
and applaud it, becauſe it is a ſaying very agreea- 


ble to his character. 4 Now the poet can judge 
what 1s becoming and convenient for every perſon, 
according to the character which he bears in the 


poem: but nature has given every one of us a 


a Two of the ſons of Jupiter, ſuppoſed to have been very juſt and 


4 yoo men3 therefore, after their deaths, made two of the judges of 
he | | 48 2688 


/ 


b A verſe ont of Ennius, often quoted by our author. 
c A verſe which the poet Accius puts into the mouth of Atreus, who 


| had killed the children of his brother Thye/es, and ſerved them up to 
him at a banquet, See Seneca's tragedy of Thyeſtes. l 


d There is a difference between the poetical and moral decorum: | 


the poet himſelf can give ſuch or ſuch a character, (a vicious one if he 


pleaſes) and his decorum confiſts in the perſgn's ſpeaking and doing 


what is agreeable» to ſuch a character. But Nature (i, e. the God of 


nature) has given one to eyery of us, by making us reaſonable un- 
derſtanding creatures, As therefore a poetical perſon muſt ſpeak and 
do what is ſuitable to his character; ſo are we bound in all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, to follow the dictates of underſtanding - 


and right reaſon z in which conſiſts the nature of univerſal decorum. 


character, 


in giving no offence to any one, &c. 
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character, by endowing us with that nobleneſs 


and excellence of being, whereby we are ſet a- 


bove all other creatures. The poets then, there 


being ſo great a variety of characters, can ſee what 
is becoming and convenient for all, even the moſt 


vicious : But we have got only one character to 


live up to, I mean that which is aſſigned us by 
nature herſelf; a character of temperance and mo- 


dieſty, of conſtancy and moderation. And the ſame 


nature having alſo taught us, that we ought to 
be careful of our carriage and demeanour towards 
the reſt of men: from hence it appears of how 
large an extent that becomingneſs is, which be- 
longs to the nature of e hon?/ly in general, and al- 
ſo that other, which is ſeen in the exerciſe of the 


f ſeveral kinds of it, For as the beauty and com- 


lineſs of the body draws the eyes to it by the fit 


compoſure of all its members, and pleaſes us only 
upon this account, becauſe all its parts correſpond 


with a kind of proportion and harmony; ſo this 
Decorum, which gives a ſort of luſtre and grace 
to our lives, engages the approbation and eſteem 
of all we live with, by that juſt and due order, 
conſiſtency, and regularity, which it keeps up 
and maintains in our words and actions. g We 


e Which conſiſts in living up to that character of temperance, &c, 
which nature has given us, 1 N Vis 
which conſiſts in being careful of our carriage and demeanour 
towards the reſt of men, which the ſame nat ure has taught us to be; 
Men ought to frame and compoſe their actions, not according to 
their own private will and fancy, but according to the preſcriptions 
and manners of thoſe with whom they converſe ; ſo far as is innocent 
and not contrary to virtue; to be eaſy and compliant in things indif- 


ferent, and by a civil, genteel, and affable deportment, endeavour to 


oblige and win the affections of all men. And he that will follow his 
own humour, without caring whether he pleaſes or diſpleaſes men, 


where he might innocently do it, is deſeryedly cenſured for a proud, 


arrogant and unmannerly fellow, N 


ought 
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ought to have therefore a certain reſpe& and re- 
verence for all men, and defire to be approved not 
only by the beſt, but by all the world: for not to 
care a farthing what it is people think of one, is 
a ſign not only of pride and conceitedneſs, but in- 
deed of having perfectly abandoned all modeſty. 
b But here we mult obſerve, that there is a great 
deal of difference between that which juſtice, and 
that which this modeſty, reſpect, or reverence 
demands, in relation to other people. It is the 
duty of juſtice, not to injure or wrong any man; 
of reſpect or reverence, not to do any thing that 
may offend or diſpleaſe him; wherein more eſpe- 
cially the nature of that Decorum we are ſpeaking 
of confiſts. Theſe things then being thus ex- 
plained, I ſuppoſe it may clearly enough appear 
what that is which we mean by becoming. As for 
the duties prefcribed by it, the firſt thing to 
which it conducts us is, to demean ourſelves ſui- 
tably and agreeably to our nature, and do nothing 
that may any ways ſtain or-deface it: for whilſt 
we take his for our guide and conductreſs, i it is 
impoſſible we ſhould ever go out of the way; but 
by her ſhall be led through all the paths of wil- 
dom, truth, and underſtanding; of juſtice and 
beneficence toward the ſociety of mankind; and 
of true magnanimity and greatneſs of ſoul. But 
the nature of decency is more peculiarly ſeen in 
the fourth part of honeſty, concerning which we 
- are now diſcourſing; and relates not only to the 
motions of the body, but more eſpecially to thoſe 


+ Modefty, or the fecond ſort of Decorum, conſiſting (as is ſaid) in 
our due carriage towards other men: and juſtice alſo in another 
manner doing tie ſame : he here ſhews wherein they differ, and what 
the diſtin duties of each, 

+ For virtue itſelf conſiſts in acting agreeably to the dictates of na- 
ture, i.e. reaſon : in following her therefore we ſhall-but go in the 
way of virtue, and conſequently can never be in the wrong. of 
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of the mind alſo ; each of which then are approved 
and becoming, when they are ſuch as are proper and 
ſuitable to nature. I Now the whole of the na- 
ture or mind of man, is made up of only theſe two 
parts: The fir? conſiſts in the fenſitive appetite, 
which by the Greeks is called ih; by the blind and 
extravagant impulſe of which, he is hurried and 
tranſported from one thing to another: The /econf 
is reaſon, which ſhews and inſtructs him in the 
way of his duty, telling him what he ſhould do, 
and what not do from whence it follows, that it 
is reaſon which ought to be the governing facul- 
ty; and the appetite to be ſubject to the commands 


+ Since Decorum conſiſts in acting ſuitably to nature, and we muſt 
firſt know what nature is, before we can tell what is ſuitable to it; 
therefore he here tells us wherein it conſiſts, 1 
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Our actions fhould neither be raſh nor careleſ3, &c, 


How the ſenſitive part ſhould be ſubject to the rea- 


Watchfulneſs and conſideration neceſſary for the ſub- 
duing of the paſſions. Aden were not deſigned by 
nature for jeſting, &c. but ſerious ſludies. Seve= 
ral ſorts Fl Jeſis and diverſions, Meaſures to be 
obſerved about them. g 


NVERT as ion therefore ſhould be free, as 

from precipitancy and raſhneſs on the one 
hand, ſo from all careleſneſs and negligence on 
the other; nor ſhould any thing be done, for which 


Feil, * diſorders the body as well as nnd. 


the 
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the very definition of duty. In order to this, the 
a paſſions muſt be brought under the power of 
reaſon, ſo as neitber through haſtineſs to run before 
its orders, nor through coldneſs and heavineſs to 
diſregard them when given; but all their motions 
muſt be ſo quieted and reſtrained, as to bring no 
uneaſineſs or diſturbance to the mind. And from 
this calm and peaceable ſtate of the ſoul, ariſes 
that conſtancy and moderation we have mentioned: 
for when once the paſſions grow unruly and ex- 
travagant, and refuſe to be guided in their deſires 
and averſions by the rules of prudence, 6 they 
will run without queſtion beyond all bounds and 
meaſure; for they abandon and caſt off their al- 
legiance to reaſon, which they ought to obey by 
the conſtitution of nature. By this means are all 
things turned topſy-turvy, and not the mind only, 
but even the body allo, put very much into diſ- 
order and confufion. Do but mark thoſe who 
are enflamed with a vehement anger or deſire; 
who are tranſported with tar, or an over-great 
joy; and you will ſee an alteration in their 


* 


a Since God has endowed us with the faculty of reaſon, to ſhew and 
inſtruct us in the way of our duty, what can be more either ſinful or 
unbecoming, than to ſtifle the ſparks of it by negligence and heavi- 
neſs? Or what more unnatural, than to make what ſhould be our 
guide and directreſs, become a captive and flave to our irregular paſ- 
tions? For God has given us that divine faculty to no purpoſe, it 
afterwards we refuſe to be guided and conducted by it. The great 
and fundamental duty therefore in this place, is, to do nothing but 
according to the directions of reaſon, to aſſert her ſovereignty, and 
never _ her to be captivated by any vicious principle or inordi« 
nate luſt, | 5 Ry 


6 For nothing is ſo wild and ungovernable as the paſſions, when 
they have over-powered and got the maſtery of reaſon. And how 
then can there be any regularity, temper or decency, 'in that life, 
which is under the government of ſuch blind, inconſiſtent maſters? 
Diſtrabuntur in contrarias partes impotentium cupiditates, (ſays our au- 
thor in another place) cum buic ob/ecutus fis, illi eft repugnandum, 


counte- 
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countenances, voices, geſtures, and all their 
actions; which ſufficiently gives us to underſtand 
(that we may return again to the duty now before 
us) how neceſſary it is to reſtrain and give check 
to the movements of the appetite, and to be al- 


ſo we may neither be careleſs and inconſiderate, 
nor do any thing raſhly and at all adventures. 
For mankind were never deſigned by nature 
merely to ſport and idle away their time, but to 
follow after grave and ſerious ſtudies, and buſineſs 
of great importance than play is. Not but that 


uſe them but as we do ſleep, and other fuch ne- 
ceſſary refreſhments of nature, vz. after the 
diſcharge of our ſerious and more important du- 
ties, And even then we muſt ſee that our jeſting 
be neither exceſſive nor immodeſt, but ſuch as is 
handſome and becoming a gentleman : For as 
boys are allowed not all kinds of ſports, but only 
ſuch as have nothing that is vicious or ill in them; 
ſo in this jeſting we ſhould allow ourſelves no- 
thing, but what is agreeable to honeſty and good 
manners. We may therefore obſerve, that jeſt- 
ing or merriment is of two ſorts ; the one clowniſh, 
abuſive, ſcandalous, and obſcene: the other hand- 


this kind are ſeyeral inſtances to be met with, as 


e Since reaſon (as was ſhewn) was the governing part of many and 


that to ſpend his time in idleneſs and ſloth, in fooliſh playing and 
impertinent jeſting, is contrary to his duty, as being unworthy of 
that excellent nature; which God has beſtowed on him. This brings 


the meaſure of jeſting, it muſt not be exceſſive: As to the matter, it 
muſt not be immodeſt, or abuſive, &c. = : | 1 


1 


ways watchful and ſtanding upon our guard, that 


jeſting and diverſion are allowable, provided we 


ſome, genteel, ingenious, and truly pleaſant. Of 


he is bound to a& according to its precepts ; certainly it muſt follows 


him to diſcourſe, how far theſe things are allowable. As #r/, as to 


; 
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in our d PlAurus, and the e old Greek come. 
dians; fo in the writings of. the Socratick philo. 
ſophers ; to which we may add the ingenious ſay- 
ings of ſeveral men, ſuch as are collected by the 
ſenior CaTo, and uſually go by the name of 
Apophthegms. There is no great difficulty then to 
diſtinguiſh between a genteel and a clowniſh jeſt; 
the one, if brought in at a ſeaſonable time, and 
when a man's mind is diſengaged from. buſineſs, 
is becoming for a. gentleman ; the other, for no 
man at all indeed, when baſe and unhandſome 
things are dreſſed up in filthy and obſcene ex- 
preſſions. / Our plays and recreations muſt alſo 
be kept within their due bounds: and care ſhould 
be taken that we do not run out into great ex- 
ceſſes, and ſuffer the pleaſure which we take in 
them to carry us into any thing that is. baſe. or un- 
becoming. Hunting, and the exerciſes of the x 
Campus Martius, ſupply us with examples enough 
of creditable and manly recreations. : 


d A famous Latin comedian, very well known by his plays, which 
are ſtil extant, See his character in the preface to three of them, 
which are turned into Engliſß; and the commentators on Horare de 
art. Poet. v. 270, | N | 

e ola in oppoſition to the New. There were in all the ſorts of co- 
medy, among the Athenians : The firſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ola, the 
authors of which took true ſtories for their ſubjects, and expoſed men 
publickly by name, though they had otherwiſe a great deal of hand- 
fome wit: This being forbid, the middle comedy fucceeded, wherein 
they ſtill took true ſubjects, and expoſed men as formerly, but under 

borrowed names; (theſe are both of them often, and I ſuppoſe here, 
comprehended under the name old.) This was followed by new, 
wherein they only uſed feigned ſubjects, and forbore to abuſe. See 

Horace Sat. 4. Book I. and Art, Poet, ver. 281, and the commentators 
vpon him. | | | 

Having done with jefting, he now proceeds to plays and other re- 
creations ; concerning which almoſt the ſame rules are to be obſerved; 

They muſt not be exceſſive, unhandſome, &c, FETs | 

g A field juſt without Rome, where the youth uſed to perform al 
their ſports and exerciſes, FC 


CHAP. 
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The excellence of man's nature above that of brates 
neceſſary to bs confedered. Where it confifts. Some 
are really beaſts under the ſbape of men. Senſuat 
pleaſures, effeminacy, &c. wnbecoming mens na- 
ture. Beſide reaſon, which is the common nature 
of all men, each man has his particular nature ar 


amples. 


UI in all enquiries concerning what becomes 
us, it is of very great moment to be à con- 


that of beaſts and inferior animals. Theſe have 


of the body, towards which they are carried with 
a great deal of eagerneſs; whereas nothing is 


Hence he is always a ſeeking or contriving of 
ſomething that is new, and is greatly delighted 
with feeing and hearing, for the increafe of his 
knowledge. And if there is any one too muck 
addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, unleſs he is tranſ- 
formed into a mere brute, {for ſome ſuch there 
are, who are men in name, and not in reality} 
but if, I ſay, any one is too much addicted, and 
ſuffers himfelf to be conquered by pleaſure ; yer, 
for very ſhame, he will hide and conceal his pro- 


2 To the end that we may perceive the nobleneſs and ex 
of the one above the other, and make it our buſineſs to live accord- 


unworthy an employment it is, for a man to wallow in luſt and ſen- 


more agreeable to goats and ſwine, 5 


penſions 


genius. The difference of mens particular natures 
or diſpoſitians, ſhewn by a large number of er- 


ſtantly reflecting how much maus nature excels 


no taſte or reliſh for any thing but the pleaſures 


more agreeable and nourifhing, as it were, to the 
mind of man, than learning and contemplation. 


ingly. This will ſhew us (as he goes on to obſerve) how mean and 
ſuality ; how inconſiſtent with his reaſonable nature; and how much 


* 
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penſions towards it, as much as is poſſible. And 
what is this now but 5a plain indication, that ſen- 
ſual pleaſures are unbecoming the dignity of a 
| reaſonable creature, and ought to be deſpiſed and 
rejected by it? and that whoever ſets any value 
upon them, ſhould be ſure to take care that he 
keep within the limits of reaſon and modera- 
tion? From hence it follows, that we ſhould not 
have any reſpect to pleaſure, but only to the 
' preſervation of our health and ſtrength, in our 
victuals, cloaths, and other conveniences be- 
longing to the body. And does not the conſide- 
ration of the fame dignity and excellence of 
our natures, plainly inform us how baſe and un- 
_ worthy a thing it is to diſſolve in luxury, ſoft- 
neſs, and effeminacy? And how brave and be- 
coming it is, on the other hand, for a man to 
lead a life of frugality and temperance, of ſtrict- 
neſs and ſobriety? c And here we muſt obſerve, 

that nature has given us, as it were, a double part 
to be acted in the world: the irt is extended to 
all men in common, foraſmuch as we are all of us 


d For what elfe ſhould be the reaſon, why men are aſhamed to diſ- 
cover their deſires and inclinations for bodily pleaſures, but only a 
fort of natural conſciouſneſs, that they are not anſwerable to the 
_ dignity of their nature? 3 | 

c Having ſhewn what the true notion of Decorum is, and hinted at 
the duties of it, as it is drawn from the nature of man in general; he 
now proceeds to a ſecond ſort of it, taken from each one's particular 
nature. We ſhould not only live ſo, as is conſonant to our general 
character, right reaſon ; but every one ſhould endeavour to follow 
what is agreeable to its particular inclinations, provided there is no- 
thing in them vicious or unreaſonable. For nothing can ever be 
handſome or becoming, that is contrary to the tendency of a man's 
own genius; for whatever is ſtrained and forced (as all ſuch things 
are) muſt conſequently be undecent. Here therefore he begins to 
diſcourſe of mens various diſpoſitions, &'e. ſome are naturally witty 
and merry, others grave and ſerious, or the like: and it is impoſſible 
ore of theſe ſhould ever ſuſtain the character of the other, but he muſt 

come off very aukwardly and unhandſomely, 12 55 | 


partakers 
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partakers of reaſon, and that prerogative of our 
nature, whereby we are exalted above other ani- 
mals; it is this that conducts us in the finding out 
our duty, and from it all honeſty and becoming- 
neſs ariſes: The ſecond is appropriate to each in 


particular; for as there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in bodies, (ſome being nimble and proper 
for running, others more luſty, and fitter for 
wreſtling, ſome of a noble and majeſtick air, 


others of a ſweet and engaging kind of beauty;) 


ſo there is no leſs, or rather a far greater variety 
in humours. Thus d Lucius CRAssus, and 
Lucius PHiLippus were men of a great deal 


of wit and pleafantry: 7 Caius, the fon of 
Lucius CæsAR, of more than they, and a great 


deal more ſtudied, * Whereas the young g DRusus 
and þ SCAURUs, at the ſame time, were men of 


extraordinary. gravity and ſeverity. 7 LAELIUS 


had abundance of mirth and gaiety; his familiar 
Scipio much more ambition, and greater au- 
ſterity and ſtrictneſs of living. Amongſt the 
Greeks, SOCRATES is ſaid to have been one, that 
was of a very ealy and facetious humour; that 


d A famous Reman orator, one of the interlocutors in our author 


De Oratore, where may be ſeen enough of his character: particularly, 


an admirable account of his death, Chap, i. Book III, 

e I. Marcius Philippus, a great Orator, and Coſ. of Rome, An. Urb, 662. 
Our author calls him magno virum ingenio, Book II, Chap, xvii. and men- 
tions him in ſeveral places of his works. | 


Brother to the elder Catulus, whom we ſpoke of Chap. xxii. He is 


often mentioned by our author for his wit ; particularly very much in 
his De Oratore, and Chap. XXXvi'. of this Book, | 

g M. Livius Druſus, an excellent young Roman gentleman, tribune 
when Philip was Coſ. See his character and death in Patercul, Book II. 
Chap. xiil. Xiv. | | : 

v There were ſeveral noble Romans of that name; one M. Aurelius 
Scaurus was Coſ. and ſlain by the Cimbri, when they broke into 1caly. 
It is likely he means here M. Æmilius Scaurus, whom he mentioned 
Chap. xxii. | | 


le was ſurnamed the woiſe, whom he makes ſpeak in his Book dz: 


Amicitia, 
* The younger Aricanus. 


H 
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always loved to be merry and jeſting, and was a 
mighty artiſt at hiding his meaning under witt 
ironies and drolling expreflions, (which ſort of 
men are by the Grecians called J,] whereas 
m PERICLES and PYTHAGORAsS got themſelves 
credit by being of exactly the contrary temper, 
HANNIBAL among the Carthaginian generals, 
and, amongſt our own, Fapivs was crafty and 
ſubtle; one that knew how to diſguiſe his intentions 
and keep his counſel ; that could make ſhew of 
one thing, whilſt he was really deſigning another; 
of exquiſite ſkill for contriving of ſtratagems, and 
preventing thoſe laid by the enemy againſt himſelf, 
In this kind the Grecians give Jason the Pheræan, 
and T HEMISTOCLEs, the preference before any 
others; and there is one thing of SoLox's, which 
ſhews he had his ſhare of this cunning and ſub- 
tilty, o when he feigned himſelf diſtracted to ſave 
his own life, and withal to do a good piece of 
ſervice to the publick. There are others to be 


It is plain, from what he has been ſaying, that this word is taken 
here in a good ſenſe, Not for thoſe roguiſh diſſemblers called by that 
name, and deſcribed by Theophraſtus in his charaQers, Socrates diftus 
eſt i (ſays Quintil. I. 9. cap. 2.) i. e. Agens imperitum & admirator 
_ &eliorum tanquam ſapientium. = 

m The former a famous Athenian general and ſtateſman ; of whom 
ſee Plut. and Thucyd, The latter an eminent philoſopher of the iſle 
Samos, founder of the 2ytbagorick ſect. 

„ So called from Pberæ, a town in 7hegaly, where he reigned, He 
was one of the greateſt captains of his age, and choſen general of all 
the Greeks to make war upon the Perſans. He was father in-law of 
that Alexander Pberæus, whom he mentions Chap, vii. Book II. 

o The Athenians and Megarans had been at wars a great while for 
the iſle Salamis. At laſt the former grew weary of it, and made a 
law, that whoever propoſed fighting for it any more, ſhou!d loſe his 
| life, Solon once finding the place might be recovered, but fearing to 
| ſpeak becauſe of the law, feigned himſelf mad, that under that diſguiſe 
he might ſpeak what he would; and coming into the aſſembly in a 
ſtrange garb, c. he repeated ſome old verſes about Salamis; and by 
degrees brought it about, that tne Athenians reſolved to try again for 
the iſle, and recovered it, | 5 


found 
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found of juſt an oppoſite humour, who think it 
unlawful to do any thing by ſtratagem and under- 
hand dealing, but are all ſor ſimplicity and plain- 
neſs in their actions; lovers of open and undiſ- 
guiſed truth, but haters of every thing that looks 
like a trick, There are ſome that will undergo any 
thing in the world, fawn and crouch to any man- 
ner of perſon, if they can but obtain their own 
ends and deſigns by it; as Marcus CRassus 
we know did to SYLLA. Of which ſort of crafty 
and complying kind of people LYSAN DER the 
Lacedemonian is ſaid to have been the chief; 
whereas CALLICRATIDAS, Who was admiral of 
the navy next after LY$sANDER, was quite the 
contrary, Again, There is as great a variety in 
mens ways of diſcourſe, as in their humours 
and complexions: ſome who are able to ſpeak 
very nobly, can yet ſuit their language to the 
humours and capacities of the ignorant vulgar; 
as I remember CATULLUs, father and ſon, as 
allo Mucius Mancia could do; and I have 
heard old people relate the ſame of Scipro 
NasiCA; but his father, on the contrary, he who, 
by ſlaying TIBERIVs GRACCHUs, put a full end 
to his ruinous attempts, had none of that affable fa- 
miliar way of ſpeaking. No more had p XRNO- 
CRATES, the moſt rigid and ſevere of all the phi- 
lolophers ; and for that very reafon was noted and 
eminent. In ſhort, there is almoſt an infinite num- 
ber of theſe different natures and characters in men, 
not one of which is in itſelf to be condemned 9. 


> An eminent philoſopher, born at Chalcedon, ſcholar of Plate, and 
3 of the Academic ſet, He is frequently — by — 
author. | | | LAGS © 


9 But only if it be applyed to ill ends and purpoſes, 


H 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Every one ſhould follow his own genius, /o far as it is 


innocent. Uniformity or conſiſtency moſt becoming a 
man, which cannot be kept up if we run counter 10 
our own natures. The great force of this differ- 
_ ence in mens natures. Cuſtom of the actors on 

= ſtage. Several other rules relating to the 

ame. Gs | 


T* E more eaſily then to arrive at that Deco- 
rum of which we are ſpeaking, let every one 


ſtick to his own peculiar character and humour, 


provided it has nothing that is vicious in it: I fay, 
provided it has nothing that is vicious in it; for we 
ſhould always take a particular care to do nothing 


that is contrary to that aniverſal a character which 


nature has imprinted on every one of us; but 
ſaving the reverence we owe to that, then to live 
according to our own particular one, ſo as to fol- 
low after that kind of ſtudy, and apply ourſelves 


to that courſe of life, which is moſt ſuitable and 
agreeable to our own inclinations, though others 


perhaps may be more uſeful and important; for it 
is in vain to ſtruggle againſt the bias of your na- 
ture, or at firſt to ſet upon that ſort of buſineſs 
which you can never arrive at any perfection. in, 


From what has been ſaid it more fully appears, 


what that is which we call b Becoming ; ſince no- 
thing can be ſuch, that is done (as we ſay) in de- 


| ſpite of nature, i. e. contrary to the bent and ten- 


dency of a man's genius. Now it is certain, if 


a Viz. Reaſon. See note on Chap. xxix. | A 
» He means that which reſults from one's living up to his particular 
character 3 not that general one, of which we have ſpoken before. 


any 
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any thing in the world is becoming, it is a conſtant 
uniformity in our whole lives and particular acti- 
ons; which it is utterly impoſſible we ſhould ever 
maintain, ſo long as we run counter to our own 
inclinations, and fooliſhly follow after thoſe of 
other people : For as we thould uſe our own na- 


tive language, which all are ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand beſt, and not lard our talk (as a great many 


do) with expreſſions out of Greek, who are there- 
fore defervedly laughed at by others; ſo we ſhould 
keep to one conſtant tenour and regular conduct 
in our lives and actions, ſo that nothing may be 
in them which is not well ſuited, and of a piece 


with the reſt, And this difference in the chara- 
cters or natures of men is of fo great moment, 


as that in conſequence of it one man may be obli- 


ged to make away with himſelf, whilſt another, 


though like him as to all other circumſtances, may 
be obliged to the contrary. 4 Caro, for inſtance, 
and thoſe e who in Africk ſurrendered themſelves 
to CAsAR, were all of them under the ſame con- 
dition; and yet any of the reſt might perhaps have 
been blamed for it, had they murdered themſelves 
ſo as CaTo did, becauſe they were men of leſs 
ſtrictneſs in their lives, and leſs ſeverity in their 


manners. . But CaTo was a perſon whom nature 


had endowed with incredible firmneſs and ſtrength 
of ſoul, which he had augmented by perpetual 
conſtancy, and unalterably adhering to his once 


c Becauſe it is impoſſible wholly to conquer our nature and inclina- 
tions; ſo that though we ſhould, by euſtom to the contrary, make 


ſhift to keep them under for ſome time, yet they will certainly break 


out again, and fo ſpoil that uniformity which is required in our lives. 
d He that was ſurnamed Uticenfs, becauſe he choſe rather to kill 

himſelf at Utica, than yield to the power of Julius Ceſar, He was, 

Great grandſon to Cenſorius. See his life in Plutarch, 488 


e Viz, Lucius Ceſar, Confdius, Gr. See Comment, de Bel, Aſric, cb. xi. 


n 3 under- 


Fi. 
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undertaken deſigns and reſolutions: / It became 
his character therefore to die, rather than to ſee 
the face of the tyrant. How many things did 
ULyssEs undergo in his tedious wandrings, when 
he was forced to be at the pleaſure of women, (if 
g Cirxce and / CAL vrso may be called women) 
and by fawning words, and fair complaiſant ſpeech- 
es, wheedle himſelf into the favour of all he met 
with? How did he bear the contemptuous uſage 
of his ſervants and maids, even in his own pa- 
lace, that at laſt he might arrive i at his wiſhed for 
end? Whereas + Ajax, according to the character 
we have of him, would rather have died you a 
thouſand deaths, than ever have ſubmitted to ſuch 
mean compliances. Theſe obſervations ſhould 
teach us all to look carefully every one into him- 
ſelf, and confider well what is his peculiar genius, 
and endeavour to make the beſt uſe of it that 
he is able; and not to be fooliſhly trying experi- 


F This might be true enough, if to kill himſelf were a lawful action, 
and had nothing in it that is contrary to the univerſal nature, of which 
ne ſpake at the beginning of this chapter, Cicero here ſuppoſes it 
| Jawful though in other places he talks againſt it) as following in this 
work eſpecially the Stoicks, who held that life and death were things 
7ndiferent in themſelves, and that in ſeveral caſes a wiſe man night, nay 
and bngbt tov, to make away with himſelf, Hence we hear them ſo 
often talking of a door's being always open to liberty, whatever miſ- 
fortunes ſhould befal them, &'c. See Ligſ. Stoick Philoſ. Book III. 
Chap, xxii. | | | 
A notable ſorcerefs, that by her enchantments turned ye men 
into ſwine, goats, &c, but at Jaſt reſtored them to their former ſhape 
upon his entreaties. See Homer's Ody/tis, 
Þ A nymph that reigned in the ifle 0gygia, whither Uh was dri- 
ven in his long wandring, &c, She kept him there ſeven years. 
i vi. To kill thoſe who courted his wife in his abſence. This he 
could not have done had he diſcovered himſelf ; therefore he came in 
a beggar's habit, and was contemptuouſly uſed by his own ſervants. 
One of Homer's chief heroes in the Trojan wars; of a haughty and 
proud ſpirit, that ſcorned to yield and give way to any one; and diſ- 
dained to Tubmit himſelf to any thing low or mean, 82 
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CHAP. xxxi. _ OFFICES, 105 
ments, to ſee how he can ſacceed in what is another 
body's talent : For it is certain, that nothing be- 
comes a man ſo well, as that which is beſt ſuited to 
his own inclinations. Every one therefore ſhould 
inform himſelf thoroughly which way his humour 
and genius lies; and be. ſevere in examining what 
he is well fitted or not fitted for; otherwiſe the play- 
ers may ſeem to be wiſer than we are; for they, 
when they pitch upon what they will act, do not 
always chuſe thoſe parts that are beſt, but thoſe that 
are beſt ſuited to their humours and abilities. They 
that have the ableſt voices, for inſtance, I EPIGONT 
or m Mepus; they that have moſt action, 2 Mg- 
NALIPPA or 0 CLYTAEMNEST RA; RUPILIUS, 
whom I remember, had always the part of p AN- 
TIOPA, and g Es Op very rarely that of A] Ax. 
And ſhall actors obſerve this in chuſing their parts, 
and wiſe men not do it in chuſing their buſineſs 
and way of living in the world! We ſhould there- 
fore apply ourſelves eſpecially to that which we find 
moſt agreeable to the bent of our natures ; but if 
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IA Tragedy of Euripides, or, as ſome think, Sop bocles, ſo called be- 
cauſe it treats of the ſecond beban war, which was managed by the 
children of thoſe who dyed in the firſt : The word in Greet ſignifying 
Deſcendants or children. It was tranſlated into Latin by Accius. | 

m The ſon of Medea, the famous ſorcereſs, who when his mother 
had fled away upon the clouds, went all about the world to ſeek her; 
which is the ſubject of this tragedy. It was written by Pacuvius a La- 
tin Poet, nephew to Ennius. 

7 Siſter of Antiqpe, Queen of the Amazons, taken priſoner by Here 
let, but ranſomed by Antiope with his armour and belt: Upon which 
Accius made this tragedy, Th EA 

o Wife of Agamemnon, notorious for her living with gib while 
her good man was at the Trojan war; and for murthering him by his 
help as ſoon as he came home. This was one of Accius's tragedies 

p Wife of Locus, King of Thebes, whom Jupiter fell in love with, and 

begat on her Amphion and Zet bus. | 

J A famous actor at Rome, ofwhom Cicero is ſaid to have learnt pro- 
nunciation. He was grave and ſedate in his action, and ſo unfit to 
repreſent the violence and tranſports of ax. 2 


remaining behind: The one is allotted us by time 
and chance; the other we ourſelves chuſe volun- 


being a king, a general, or a magiſtrate; com- 
ing of a great family; having riches and power; 


- own particular one: He comes now to a third, which ariſes from 
acting agreeably to our place, or tation in the world. Now this ſta- 


tune: But to be a lawyer, a philoſopher, or tradeſman, of choice. It 


106 Den Book l. 
we ſhould chance to be driven upon any thing 
which is not ſo proper for our parts and talents, 
we ſhould make it our buſineſs, by care and appli- 
cation, if not to go through with it the moſt perfect - 
ly that is poſſible, yet at leaſt with as few faults as 
ever we are able. And let us rather labour to avoid 
thoſe vices which we are naturally inclined to, than 
try to arrive at thoſe excellencies and perfections 
which we were never made for. 


CHAP, XXXII. 

Duties ariſing from men's ſeveral flations and pro- 
feſſions in the world. They whoſe fathers have 
been famous, imitate their virtues, or add to them. 
The choice of a profeſſion very diffuult, Prodicus's 


flory of Hercules, pat uſually determines men 
in the choice of a way of life. 


Dor beſide thoſe two parts which I have al- 
ready mentioned, à there are ſtill two others 


tarily to ourſelves. To the firſt appertain one's 


together with the contraries of all theſe ; which 
a Having done with that Decorum which conſiſts in acting accor- 
ding to univerſal nature or reaſon; and the ſecond according to our 


tion we may have two ways, either from fortune, or our own choice. 
To be a prince, for inſtance, a general, or the like, are things of for- 


always becomes us, whatever character we bear in the world, whether 


of prince or peaſant, ſoldier or gownſman, to do thoſe things which 
are ſuitable to ſuch a character. | | 


- 


, are 
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are all of them things that depend upon fortune, 
and alter according to the difference of times. 
As for the ſecond, it is altogether left to our own 
choice what ſort of calling we have a mind to be 
of : Accordingiy ſome chuſe to ſtudy philoſophy, 
others the civil law, and a third ſort eloquence: 
And of the virtues themſelves, ſome are deſirous 
of being eminent in one kind, and ſome in another. 
þ Now thoſe men whoſe fathers or anceſtors 
have been eminent in any one kind, for the moſt 
part endeavour to excel in the ſame: As c Quin- 
Tus the fon of PuBLius Mucivs did in the 
civil law; d AFRICANUs the ſon of PauLus 
in martial atchievements. And ſome, not content 
with the glory of their anceſtors, have added 
ſomething elſe of their own to it; as that ArRI- 
canus, whom ] juſt now mentioned, who, beſide 
his great fame for military exploits, made himſelf 
noted for his learning and eloquence. The ſame 
did e TIMOTHEUs the ſon of Conon, who was 
equal to his father in the glory of war, and ob- 
tained that of learning and ingenuity beſides. But 
it happens ſometimes, that omitting to tread in the 
ſteps of their fathers, ſome take new methods and 
deſigns of their own ; which, generally ſpeaking, 


4 


b The Decorum he is going to ſpeak of conſiſting in doing that 
which is agreeable to one's ſtation and way of life in the world ; this 
brings him to diſcourſe of the methods people take in chuſing their 
ways of life, as ſome endeavour to follow their fathers, c. 18 
c 2. Mucius Scæ vola, who was augur, and ſon-in-law to the wiſe Lælius, 
whom he mentions at the beginning of his Book de Amicitia, to whom 
his father recommended him for the ſtudy of the civil law: He was 
Coſ. with L. Metellus, An. U. C. 636, There was another of this name 
at the ſame time, who was Pontifex maximus. 13 
d Scipio Africanus Minor, who was ſon of Paulus /Emilius, but adopt- 
ed by P. Scipio, the ſon of Africanus Major. | 


e Two famous Athenian generals, See the lives of them both in 
Corn, Nep. | Ee | | 


2 
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is the caſe with thoſe who are born of mean pa- 
rents, and propoſe to riſe and make their fortunes 
in the world, Each of theſe things ſhould be 
thoroughly conſidered and revolved in our minds, 
whenever we deliberate about waat will become us. 
The firſt thing then to be determined is, what 
ſort of men we deſign to be, and what courſe of 


living to take to in the world, which is a cafe 


of all others the moſt hazardous and difficult. 


For when people are young, and conſequently moſt 


fooliſh, they generally pitch upon that way of life 
which then beſt pleaſes their unexperienced fan- 
cies ; fo that they are fixed and engaged in a cer- 


' tain courſe, before they have the judgment to dif- 


cern what is beſt, 7 Propicus indeed (as | find 
it in XEnoPHoN) tells us this ſtory concerning 
HERCULES, That when he was a youth, (which 
<« js the proper ſeaſon allotted by nature for chu- 
« ſing a way of life) he withdrew himſelf into a 
<«< ſolitary place, and there having found out a 
& couple of ways, the one of pleaſure, and the 
c other of virtue, he fat muſing, and conſidered a 
cc while with himſelf, which of theſe two he had 
& beſt to follow.” Such a thing as this might 
happen to HexcuLEs a ſon of JurPiTER ; but 


it is not for us to expect the ſame, who each of us 


take whom we pleaſe for our patterns, and ſuffer 
ourſelves to be drawn any whither, according as 
they lead us. We have moſt of us principles in- 
ſtilled by our parents, and follow their cuſtoms 
and manners of living; others are guided by po- 
pular opinion, and like that b % which takes with 
the mol, However, there are ſome, whether it 


f Prodicus was a ſophiſt in the iſland of Cot, one of Zarpides's ma- 
ſters ; who in a book of his concerning Hercules, brings in this ſtory» 
as Socrates tells it in Xen9phon's Memorab, Book II. Chap, i. therefore 

he calls him here Herculem Prodicium, 
| ID be 
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be out of mere good fortune, or an happy temper 
and diſpoſition of ſoul; or laſtly, by the care and 
inſtructions of their parents, that purſue right me- 
thods and ways of living. | 


N D * * at. 
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CHAP. ein. 


Feto fo happy as to conſider thoroughly what way of 


life they ſhould chuje. The principal thing to be 
regarded in chuſing, is one's own genius; next to 
that, one's fortune in the world, Afier a man 
has choſe, he ſhould flick to his choice, without 


great reaſons to the contrary. How a change 


' fhould be made. Two cautions to be obſerved about 
imitating our anceſtors. Thoſe men whoſe nature 
1s not capable of ſome, ſhould take the more care 
that they have other virtues. The beſt inheritance 

 @ father tan leave his ſon, is the fame of his virtues. 
It is a mighty ſhame for a ſon to be unworthy of the 
fame of his anceſtors. e 


TI UT thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be 

found, who having ſufficient natural parts, or 
ſufficient improvements of learning and educa- 
tion, or both theſe together, have withal had dae 
time to conſider with themſelves what is the beſt 
courſe of life they can follow in the world. 


a Now in this deliberation, the principal thing 
which we ought to regard is, each man's peculiar 


nature and genius: for ſince the Decorum of 
each particular action, as before was obſerved, is 
taken from the diſpoſition of the perſon that does 


it; ſure that diſpoſition ſhould be carefully conſul- 


a4 Two things which ought to be carefully confidered by us in chuſ- 
ing our calling: Fir, Our natural diſpoſition and capacity for it. 
Secondly, Our fortune and outward circumſtances in the world, | 


ted, 
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110 TULLYT's Book J. 
ted, before we determine upon our whole way of 
living; 6 it is otherwiſe impoſſible we ſhould keep 
a due tenour and conſiſtency in our lives, and not 
ſometimes faulter in the performance of our duty. 
But though nature in this caſe has much the greater 
ſway, yet fortune comes in for a ſhare next after 
her: both of them therefore ſhould be duly con— 
ſulted in making choice of a calling, but more eſ- 
pecially nature; for fortune is unconſtant and of- 
ten changing, but nature is firm, and will abide 
by us; ſo that for the former to oppoſe this latter, 
is like a mortal power's contending with an im- 
mortal, That man then, who has choſe a way of 
living that is ſuitable to his 4 nature, (provided that 
nature be no ways vicious) ſhould make it his 
next care never to alter it; for nothing is leſs be- 
coming than a humour of changing, But if upon 
trial he ſhould find that he was miſtaken in the 
choice of his method, (as it is very poſſible that 
ſuch a thing may happen) there is no way left but 
to unravel again what is already done. If the times 
themſelves favour the making ſuch a change, it may 
be the more eaſily and conveniently done; but if 
not, it muſt be brought about gradually and inſen- 
ſibly, according to that rule which is given by wiſe 
men. Whenever you deſign to break off any 
friendſhip or diſpleaſing acquaintance, you ſhould 
looſen the knot by little and little, and not try to 
cut it aſunder all at once. And when by this means 
we have changed our courſe of life, great care 
| ſhould be taken that we may ſeem to have done it 
upon very good reaſons, But having before re- 
commended the imitation of our fathers and ance- 
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b See note on Chap. xxxi. 3 : 32 
c After the rules about chuſing a calling, he proceeds to ſhew what 
à man ſhould do after he has choſen: Should not be eager to change, &c. 
His particular nature or genius. „ : 
| | ſtors, 
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ſtors, I muſt here interpoſe an exception or two: 
In the firſt place then, we ſhould take great care 
not to follow them in any thing that is vicious 
or blameable ; nor, ſecondly, ſhould we attempt it 
when we find our conſtitution will not carry us 
through with it. Thus for inſtance, the ſon of 
the former AFRICANUs, (who adopted this /atter 
being fon to PAUuLus) by reaſon of the weak- 
neſs and indiſpoſition of his body, could not ſo 
well tread in the ſteps of his father, as his fa- 
ther had done in thoſe of his e grandfather. But 
then if a man be of ſuch a conſticution, as that he 
is unable either to plead at the bar, or to harangue 
the people, or conduct an army, F he ſhould take 
the more care that he do thoſe things which are 
in his power; ſuch are the duties of juſtice and 
fidelity, of modeſty, temperance, and liberality; 
the performance of which may ſerve to make a- 
mends for his want of the others. Now the nobleſt 
inheritance that can ever be left by a father to his 
ſon, and far exceeding that of houſes and lands, 
is the fame of his virtues and glorious actions; and 
for a ſon to live ſo as is unworthy of the name and 
reputation of his anceſtors, is the baſeſt and moſt 
abominable thing in the worle. 


e p. Cornelius Scipio, a ſamous and valiant Roman, who, together 
with his brother, bravely defended Spain, while Hannibal was in Italy, 
routing the Carthaginians in ſeveral battles. At laſt they were both 
Nain, and young Scipio, who was afterward firſt ſurnamed Africanus, 
ſucceeded them. 1 a” 

f Thoſe who, for any of the *forementioned reaſons, relinquiſh the 
publick, muſt not think themſelves immediately excuſed from ſer- 
ving it in their proportion, and in the way they are able. The moſt 
ſolitary life ſhould do ſome good, and retirement ſhould not mini- 
ſter to luxury or idleneſs, but to virtue and ſobriety. Thoſe that 
can nat ſhew their valour, eloquence or, policy for the publick, may 
however their modeſty, liberality, fidelity, & in retirement. ; 
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CHAP. XXXIV. | 
The reſpective duties belonging to each age. Old 
mien ſhould have an eye upon youth. Vice is dou- 
bh evil in old men, becauſe of the ill example gi- 
ven to the young. The duties of magiſtrates, pri- 
vate citizens, and flirangers. Nothing more be- 
coming in all farts of people than conſtancy and 
regularity. . W 


N ſince each age has its reſpective duties 
belonging to it, and the ſame things become 
not both young and old, a I muſt add ſomething 
alſo upon this diſtinftion. It is required then of 
the younger ſort of people, that they pay due re- 
verence to thoſe that are old, and chuſe out the 
beſt and moſt approved among them, by whoſe 
counſel and direction they may ſteer their lives; 
for indeed the unſkilfulneſs and inexperience of 
youth, does ſtand in ſome necd of the prudence 
of old age to be its guide and director. This 
age eſpecially ſhould be kept from all looſe and ef- 
feminate living, and be inured to labour, and en- 
during hardſhips both of body and mind; that ſo 
they may be able to bear with the toils and fa- 
tigues of buſineſs, whether in peace or war: And 
if they do at any time flacken their minds, and 
give themſelves up to their pleaſures and refreſh- 
ments, great care ſhould be taken that they ex- 
ceed not the limits of temperance and modeſty. 
And in order to this, it would be very conyenient, 
if ſome aged people would keep a conſtant eye 
upon their ſports and recreations, & As for old 


a Another ſort of decorum conſiſts in acting agreeably to one's 
age; in youth's doing what is proper for youth, &c. 
6 So much for the duties of youth; he proceeds now to thoſe of 
old men. | | 
men, 
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city to hve as the rel 
debaſing themſelves below their juſt height, nor 


113 


men, it is their duty to leſſen the labours of the 


body, and employ more frequently thoſe of the 


mind; and make their buſineſs, by prudent and 


wiſe counſels, to do what good they can to the 


younger fort of people, to their friends and de- 
pendants, and more eſpecially to the republick. 


And old men of all things ſhould eſpecially be 


careful, not to languiſh out their days in unprofi- 
table idleneſs. Luxury and riot is unbecoming in 
all, but is perfectly ſcandalous and intolerable in 
old age: But ſhould luſt and wantonneſs come 
into the bargain, thoſe who are guilty of it are 


doubly faulty ; for firſt they bring a ſhame and 
diſgrace upon themſelves, and withal make the 


young men more ſhameleſly wicked. Beſide theſe 


duties already mentioned, it may not be amiſs to 


ſay ſomething of thoſe which peculiarly belong ei- 
ther to c magiſtrates, private citizens, or ſtrangers. 
Firſt then, a magiſtrate ought to conſider, that 
he does in his perſon repreſent the whole city, and 
accordingly is bound to maintain the credit and 
dignity of it: That he is to preſerve the laws, and 
ſee that all people have their due rights; remem- 
bring that theſe things are committed to his truſt, 
which he is bound to render up faithfully and ho- 
neſtly, It is the my of thoſe in a private capa- 

of their citizens do, neither 


endeavouring to raiſe themſelves up above it; and 
to follow thoſe things which are honeſt and peace- 


able in the common wealth: Theſe are they whom 


we uſually call and account good citizens. And, 
lay, for ſtrangers and ſojourners in a place, it is 


c Theſe he brings in, as it were, by the Bye here : Though they 
might, I think, have been put under the third ſort of decarum, liwing 


according to one's ſtation and character in the world. See Chap, xxxli 
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114 TU LLTs Book l. 
their duty to follow their own buſineſs, and not 
intermeddle with any body's elſe; not to take upon 
them in what no way concerns them, or be curious 
in prying into the ſecrets of a ſtate which they have 
nothing to do with. By obſerving theſe rules we 
may, generally ſpeaking, be ſure to find our duty, 
whenever it is required what is ſuitable and becom- 
ing for ſuch a perſon, ſuch a time, or ſuch an age: 
I ſhall only add, that in all our deſigns, and all our 
undertakings, nothing is more becoming than con- 
ſtancy and regularity. | 


CHAP. XXXV. 

Decorum ſbeꝛus itſelf outwardly in three things: 
| Rules of modeſiy taken from nature in the frame 
of our bodies. Obſcene talk diſcovers ill inclina- 

tions. The falſe reaſoning of the Cynicks and 
ſome Stoicks upon this ſubject. Rules of exterior 
decency in our carriage, poſtures, &c. The great 
care the old Romans took of modeſiy. 


UT fince this decorum, of which we are 
ſpeaking, is ſeen more eſpecially, and diſco- 
vers itſelf in our à actions, our words, and our 

carriage and exterior ornaments of the body, and 
conſiſts in one of theſe three things, bin a certain 


a Having diſcourſed of the ſeveral ſorts of decorum, he proceeds to 
ſpeak of the ſeveral things, in which it appears: They are, 1. Our 
actions. 2. Our words, And 3. Our bodily carriage, dre/s, &c. He 
diſcourſes therefore of each of theſe. | | 


b What Formojtas, Ordo and Ornatus, mean, in which he makes de- 
corum to conſiſt, is more difficult to underſtand, than it is to exprels 
and commentators cannot agree about it. Not to trouble the rea- 
der with their ſeveral opinions; by Formaſtas (1 ſuppoſe) may be un- 
derſtood the natural beauty of the body, and natural clearneſs of the 
voice; and by ornatus the acquired or adventitious; of which it will 
appear he diſcourſes in the four next chapters: By 0rdo, a due timing 
our words and actions; of which Chep, xl. NL 


kind 
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kind of natural beauty and comelineſs, in perti- 
nence and well timing our words and actions, 
and ſuch other kind of ornaments and outward 
embelliſhments as are proper for the buſineſs one 
is going about. Things which. it is no eaſy matter 
to expreſs, but I hope I am underſtood, and that 
is ſufficient; and ſince that c care which we 
ought to take, of making ourſelves agreeable to 
thoſe we converſe with, conſiſts in à due regula- 
tion of d theſe; I ſhall proceed to diſcourſe of them 
each in particular. e In the firſt place then it may 
be worth our obſerving, how much care and con- 
cern has been ſhewn by nature, in ordering the 
frame and compoſition of our bodies : Thoſe parts 
which were handſome and agreeable to the ſight, 
ſhe has placed in view ; but thoſe which could not 
be ſo handſomely ſhewn, and were only given to 
ſerve certain ends and neceſſities of nature, theſe 
ſhe has been careful to conceal and cover. A ſenſe 
of ſhame and modeſty in mankind has ſeconded 
this her diligence in framing their bodies ; for all 

that are not wholly bereaved of their reaſon, keep 
thoſe parts hidden which he has concealed, and are 

always as ſecret as they can in thoſe actions which 
natural neceſſity forces them upon. Neither do 
they call by their proper and broad names the 
parts that are given to ſerve ſuch neceſſity, nor 
the uſes of them; and modeſty forbids us to men- 
tion thoſe things, which may be done very honeſt- 
ly, provided it be in ſecret. Therefore the plain 
and open f falling of thoſe things, as well as the 


c See note on Chap. xxviii. LY 

d Viz, Our words, actions, and carriage of body, | 

e He begins with the laſt of thoſe three things, in which decorum © 
ſhews itſelf, viz, Bodily carriage, dreſs, c. of which in this and the 
next chapter, ; 


7 Prodit mores plerumque oratio, (ſays Quintil.) & animi fecreta detegit 5 
rec ine cauſa Graci prodiderunt, Ut wivat quemque ita etiam dicere, un- 


plain 
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plain and open acting of them, diſcovers immo- 
deſt and wanton inclinations. The g Cynicks there- 


; fore are wholly to be rejected, and ſome of the 


Stoicks little better than Cynzicks, who laugh at and 
blame us for calling thoſe things by their proper 
names which are really diſhoneſt and ſcandalous 
in themſelves, while we count it a ſhame to ſpeak 
_ plainly of thoſe, in the doing of which there is no 
manner of diſhoneſty. To rob, for example, to 
cheat and whore, are actions in themſelves the 
moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not 
counted immodeſt to name them; whereas to 
make one's ſelf a father of children, is an action 
that is honeſt and creditable in itſelf, and yet, for- 
ſooth, muſt not be plainly mentioned, for fear of 
its giving offence to chaſte ears. This, and much 
more to the ſame purpoſe, they commonly urge 
againſt modeſty and baſhfulneſs ; But let us follow 
where nature has ſhewed us the way, and whatever 


wholeſome waters argue the fountain, from whence they proceed, to 
be unwholeſome too; and when people can delight in ſuch fulſome, 
laſcivious, unbeſeeming talk, it is a certain fign their inclinations are 
vicious, and their hearts tend very much to lewdneſs and debauchery ; 
ſince from the abundance of zbeje (as the ſcripture aſſures us) the 
mouth ſpeaketh. _ ES . 

E An ill-natured ſect of philoſophers, followers of Antiſthenes, that lo- 
ved to talk and act in oppoſition to the reſt of the world; and to be 
ſnarling and biting at every body and every thing; whence they had 
their name, the word in Greet ſignifying dogged or curriſþ, Theſe peo- 
ple holding, that nothing is commendable but only virtue, nor any thing 
blameable but only vice; and ſome of the rigider $toicks with them, 
caſt of all modeſty and ſuch kind of things: Not being aſhamed of 
doing any thing in publick, though ever ſo unbecoming, nor ſpeak- 
ing of it openly, provided it were an action that was not diſhoneſt or 
vicious in itſelf, But our author here adviſes us, with very good rea- 

ſon, to diſregard what-they ſay ; and rather chuſe nature for our 
guide and directreſs, than any of their vain and frivolous reaſonings. 
For, Eft aliquid quod non oportet, etiam {i licet, as he tells us in another 
place; ſome things there are lawful enough in themſelves, which yet 
modeſty and civility oblige us to abſtain from, See Epift, 22. 1ib. 9, 


* 
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may offend either the eyes or ears, that let us 
ſhun in our carriage and converſation, In all our 
poſtures and geſtures of body, ſuch as ſtanding, 
walking, fitting, and h leaning ; nay, in our very 
countenance, in the caſt of our eyes, and moti- 
ons of our hands, we ſhould be careful to keep 
and obſerve what is becoming: In which there is a 
double extreme to be avoided, hat of too much 
niceneſs and effeminacy on the one hand, and that 
of mere clowniſhneſs and want of breeding on the 
other, Nor let any one imagine that theſe things 
do well in an actor or orator ; but that we are left 
free to obſerve, or not obſerve them. The actors 
indeed have had always ſo much regard for mo- 
deſty, as that, time out of mind, it has been their 
cuſtom never to appear upon the ſtage in publick, 
without ſomething on to conceal thoſe parts which 
_ ought to be kept ſecret ; for fear leſt their clothes 
being opened by any accident, ſomething might 
be ſeen which modeſty bids them hide. And our 
common cuſtom forbids the ſon, when grown to- 
wards man's eſtate, to bathe with his father, and 
likewiſe the ſon-in-law with his father-in-law, 
We ſhould therefore take care to be ſtrict obſer- 
vers. of theſe riiles of modeſty, eſpecially being 
ſuch as even nature herſelf has directed us to. 


h Accubitio ſignifies the poſture they uſed in eating, vis. Leaning 
my ou upon a couch, which they called Lecius, ſet round about 
their tables, . e Sr | 


CHAP, 
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Two ſorts of beauty, one proper for men, the other 
for women. Men ſhould avoid niceneſs, &c. No- 
thing affetied can become. Rules about clothes, 
_ walking, and outward ornaments. Outward car- 
riage diſcovers the inward diſpoſitions of the mind. 
More care ſhould be taken to keep decency in the © 
motions of the ſoul, How this may done. Two 

forts of motions in the ſoul, the ſenſitive appetite 
and reaſon. How each ſhould be managed. 


B ſince there are two ſorts of Beauty in the 

D world, one of which conſiſts in charms and 
ſweetneſs, the other in gracefulneſs and majeſty ; 
the former of theſe ſhould be left to the women, 
and the latter only be thought proper for the 
men. From hence it follows, that %% ſhould 
avoid all unmanlike ornaments and nicenels in 
their habits, and the ſame in the motions and ge- 
ſtures of their bodies: For all people hate the a at- 
fected motions and carriage of thoſe who- would 
be taken for maſters of a genteel air; and your 
actors on the ſtage have a great many fooliſh im- 
pertinent geſtures, which are very diſpleaſing and | 
offenſive to the ſpectators: And in each of theſe 

kinds, what is ſimple and unaffected, is always beſt 
liked of and approved by the world. In order.to 
have a true graceful comelineſs, you moſt endea- 


a Palaſtrici motus. The Paleſtra was a kind of dancing-ſchool, and 
place of exerciſe, where people were taught to move gracefully and 
agreeably ; whence the word is often oppoſed to clowniſh carriage, and, 
motus habens Paleſtram aliquam, is a genteel bec>ming motion in our 
author de perſe#, Orat, But ſometimes, it ſeems, people learnt to be 
affected and foppiſh in the Palefra, as they do now in ordinary dane 
ing - ſchools among us. | | 


vour 
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vour to keep a good colour in your face; and the 
way to do that, is to uſe frequent exerciſe. Nor 
do we forbid men the uſe of all ornaments and 
graces to recommend them, but only of thoſe 
that are too exquiſite and affected: So far they are 


allowable, as they are neceſſary to keep a man 


from being thought a clown, and from ſhewing a 
diſreſpect for the perſons he has to do with. And 
the ſame rule may ſerve very well for our clothes, 
in which to be moderate, as in moſt other caſes, 


is certainly the beſt way. We ſhould alſo avoid 


an effeminate ſoftneſs and ſlowneſs in our gait, 
like thoſe that are marching along in proceſſion ;_ 
and no leſs an over-great haſtineſs and ſpeed, 


which only begets a deep panting and breathing, 


diſtorts the face, and perfectly changes the whole 
air of the countenance, which diſcovers a light. 
neſs and inconſtancy of humour. Now if the 
motions of the body deſerve all this pains and 
concern about them, how much care ſhould we 
take b to keep thoſe of the mind within the limits 


' preſcribed them by nature and right reaſon? 
which never can be done any other way, than by 


keeping the ſoul in ſuch an even temper, as not 
to be concerned or dejected at any thing; and by 
a conſtant care and application of thought, ſo 
as to mind nothing but what is honeſt and becom- 
ing. Now the motions of the ſoul are of two 
ſorts, ſome of them proceeding from the reaſon- 
able or thinking, others from the ſenſitive and paſ- 


.b If this be not done, the motions of the body, however genteel and 
graceful they may be, will but make our folly the more remarkable ; 
and ſuch ſort of men are well enough compared by one, to an ill 
piece of painting, ſet off and adorned with a beautiful frame. Thoſe 
people therefore, who ſpend ſo much time in adorning their outſides, 
would do well to conſider, that they do but make themſelves the 
more ridiculous, unleſs they take care to make their inſides anſwerable. 
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gonate part: The former is buſied in nothing but 

fearching and finding out of truth; by the latter 
we are puſhed and driven forward to action. It 
is our duty therefore to employ our thoughts about 
laudable objects; and ſo to reduee and over- rule 
the paſſions, as that they may ebb and flow in obe- 

dience to reaſon. | + Nu eres — 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Decorum ſhews itſelf in ſpeaking. Two ſorts of ſpeech, 

There might rules be given about our ordinary 
diſcourſe. Two things required in the voice and 
pronunciation. How each of them may be gotten, 

Several examples of good ſpeakers, Rules about 
ext rand ſubjetts, and meaſures of our common 
talk. „ „„ ng 


N OTHER #7 great inſtance in which this 
11 becomingneſs ſhews itſelf, is our ſpeech and 
diſcourſe. But whereas of this there are two 
ſorts, the one proper only for argument and con- 
tention, the other for common and ordinary talk; 
we ſhould make uſe of that when we plead at the 
bar, or ſpeak in the ſenate and publick aſſemblies; 
of this when we meet and diſcourſe with our. 
friends, when we walk in any of the publick 
places, or are ſitting at table, and over a glaſs of 
wine. There are teachers of rhetorick who give 
rules about the former ; but there are no rules 
given about the latter: Not but that I think there 
might ſome be invented; but the buſineſs is, there 
is no body to be found that would ſtudy them if 


a He proceeds now to the ſecond of thoſe three things, in which 
decorum ſhews itſelf, vi, Our. ſpeech, which he divides into tua 


ſorts, & c. 
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they were; otherwiſe maſters would never be want- 
ing, if there were but learners that would ſtudy 
and employ them. Hence we are almoſt over- 
run with rhetoricians, though no ſmall part of the 
rules which they give, diz. thoſe that concern ei- 


ther the words or the ſenſe, may be very well ap- 


plied to our ordinary difcourſe. The 6 voice is 
that, whereby we can talk, and convey our inward 
thoughts from one to another; in which there are 


two things chiefly required; firſt, that it be clear; 
and, ſecondly harmonious. Each of theſe muſt be 


the gift of nature, and is not attainable any other 
way; but where they are naturally, practice and 
exerciſe will encreaſe the one, and imitation of 
thoſe who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, better the 
other. This was the principal thing in the two 
«< CaTUuL1, which made them be counted men of 
judgment and learning; tho” they had ſome {ſkill 
in the matter it is true, and ſo had ſome others 
as well as they; but this one thing recommended 
them ſo much, that they were eſteemed the moſt 
perfect maſters of the Roman language, The 
ſound of their voices was pleaſing and harmoni- 


ous; they neither ſlurred over things negligently 


in their pronunciation, nor yet were too exact in 
expreſſing every letter; the former of which 
would have made their ſpeech obſcure, and the 
latter affected. They never ſpoke ſo as to ſtrain 
their voices, but equally avoided the double ex- 
treme, that of faintneſs and ſicklineſs (as it were) 
on the one hand, and of too much loudneſs and 


elevation on the other. Crassvs's diſcourſe 
was full out as witty, and not near fo barren, as 


> The firſt thing to be conſidered in ſpeech is the voice, as to 
the natural tone or accent of it; which he deſires ſhould be clear and 
ANON 3 and ſhews the great uſefulneſs of its being ſo by ex. 
mples. g | 2 I I d 
c dee note on Chap, xxii. 


14 that 
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that of the C Aru; yet theſe had as a great a re- 
putation as he, upon the ſcore of good ſpeaking, 
CASAR, who was brother to the elder CATulus, 
„was far more facetious and witty than any of 
them; ſo that in court, when before the judges, 
he would do more by his eaſy familiar way of 
talking, than others could do by all the powers 
of their eloquence, Each of theſe things ſhould 
be diligently taken care of, if we deſire to act de- 
cently on all ocdafions, Our 4 common diſcourſe 
then I would have to be ſuch as that wherein the 
followers of SO RATES excel; ealy and good- 
natured, without any ſtubbornneſs or ſtiffneſs in 
opinion : Let it be ſeaſoned with mirth and plea- 
ſantneſs, and not be too tedious, pert, and aſſu- 
ming, as though it had a right to the attention 
of the hearers, and no body elſe had any thing to 
do with it; but think it reaſonable, as in all other 
cafes, fo in this of diſcourſe, to let every man 
fairly take his own turn. But eſpecially in the 
firſt place it ought to be conſidered, what is the 
nature of the ſubject we are diſcourſing upon; if 
it be ferjeuss we ſhould handle it with ſeriouſneſs ; 
but if it be merry, with gaiety and briſkneſs. But 
the moſt important thing to be taken care of, is, 
that our talk do not diſcover any viciouſneſs in 
our manners; which is apt to appear by nothing 
ſo much as by falling too foul upon thoſe that are 
abſent, either by turning them into ridicule, or 
miſrepreſenting them by malicious reproachful 
language. Now the ſubject of diſcourſe in com- 


d Having done with what concerns the manners of pronunciation, 
and regulation of the voice; and adviſed againſt affectation, loudneſs, 
c. in ſpeaking : He now proceeds to give ſome rules about our diſ- 
courſe, as that it ſhould be eaſy, not tedious, &c. which relate, ſome 
of them to the manner, others to the matter, and others to the meaſure 


that ſhould be obſerved in talking; and all deſerve to be carefully 
_ Conſidered, | | | ; 
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mon converſation is uſually one of theſe three 
things; either our own private domeſtick con- 
cerns, or thoſe that relate to the commonwealth 
in general, or, laſtly, ſome matter of ſtudy and 
learning : Therefore when our talk begins to 
ramble from theſe, we ſhould always be careful to 
fetch it back to them again. But whatever ſub- 
jects preſent themſelves, (for we are not all pleaſed 
with the ſame things, nor with any thing equally 
at all times, but whatever ſubject, I ſay, we are 


upon) we ſhould confider how far our diſcourſe 


may be entertaining; and as we could find a time 
when to begin, fo we ſhould learn when to make 
an end, | E 


Diſecurſe ſtould be free both from paſſion and Bea- 
vineſs ; and ſhew a reſpect for pO. converſe 
with, Chiding and correction [ometimes neceſ- 
fary : Rules to be obſerved in it. In quarrels 

_ with adverſaries we ſhould avoid flying out into 


paſſion, To talk great of one's elf, very unbe- 
coming, | = | 


II is a general rule for the conduct of our 


lives, that we make it our buſineſs to be free 
from paſſion; that is, from all violent motions of 
the ſou], which reject and caſt off their allegiance 
to reaſon, This ſhould be applied to the matter 
now before us; and all our diſcourſe ſhould be 
calm and unpaſſionate, without any tranſports of 
anger or deſire; as alſo, on the other hand, with- 


out deadneſs and heavineſs, or any ſuch vice: 


And in every company we ſhould carefully endea- 
your to ſhew a ſort of kindneſs and reſpect for 


thoſe 
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thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. It ſome- 
times comes to paſs à that Chiding is neceſſary; in 
which we may be allowed a little to raiſe our 
voices, and to uſe more ſharpneſs and authority 
in our expreſſions: However we mult be careful 
that we do not diſcover any paſſion ; but let it ra- 
ther be ſeen that we come to ſuch- corrections as 
phyſicians do to cutting and ſcarifying wounds, 
but ſeldom, and with a great deal of regret and 
unwillingleſs. And indeed we ſhould never come 
to them at all, unleſs it be neceſſary, and when no 
other methods will do any good: And even then, 
when we are forced to it, we muſt be ſure (as 
was faid) to avoid all anger; for whatſoever is 
ouided by its influence and directions, can never 
be done with any prudence or moderation, Our 
rebukes ſhould be generally mild and gentle; but 
nevertheleſs ſuch, as may carry fome weight and 
authority along with them; obſerving a mean be. 
twixt too great eaſineſs, and breaking out into an- 
gry and contumelious language. And whatſoever 
ſharpneſs we may expreſs in our reproofs, we 
ſhould let the perſon fo corrected know that we 
do it altogether for his good, and not for any by- 
ends or ſelf-deſigns. 6 In the quarrels we have 
even with our greateſt adverſaries, whatever dirty 
language may be thrown- upon us, it is the beſt. 
way to keep.our minds calm and fedate, and never 
let anger break in upon' them : For' whatever is 
ſpoken or done in a paſſion, can neither be con- 


a He has done with thoſe rules, which concern the government of 
our Diſcourſe in general: He now proceeds to ſome particular ſpecies of 
it. The firſt of theſe is chiding or correction, about which he gives us 
ſeveral good directions; as, That it ſhould not be done paſſionately, 
pi 8 8 i | 8 

b Another particular ſort af diſggur/e, is that which falls out in quar - 
rels betwixt oppoſers; in which it is our duty to be calm and ſedate, 


Tee. | 
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ſiſtent with the rules of gravity, nor be approved 
of by thoſe who are preſent in the company. 
Laſtly, c it is a very unbecoming thing for a man to 
talk great of himſelf in diſcourſe, and eſpecially 
when that which he fays is falſe ; which is but to 
imitate Braggadochio in the comedy, and make him- 
ſelf the laughing ſtock and jeſt of the hearers. 


A third particular kind of diſcourſe is, talking great of one's ſelf, | 
which is always very ridiculous and unbecoming, | 


C HAP. XXXIX. 

IV hat fort of houſe is fitting for a perſon of honour. 
Il hat ſhould be the end of building. The exam- 

ple, of Octavius and Scaurus. A great houſe 

brings à reproach on its maſter, if his worth be 
not anſwerable to it, and if he do not keep up the 

laws of hoſpitality. Meaſures to be obſerved in 
building. Three rules to be obſerved for the eep- 
ing a Decorum in our adtious. 


ANY ſince we take in @ (or defire at leaſt to take 

in) all the ſeveral branches of duty, we mult 
not forget to add a word or two about what fort 
of houſe is becoming a gentleman or a perſon of 
honour, Now the main end of building is lodg- 
ing, and other neceſſary uſes of an houſe; and 
therefore the draught or contrivance of it ſhould 
be ſuited accordingly. But we ſhould not ſo much 


« Another thing, wherein decency ſhewsitſelf pretty much, is buil- 
ding, which he therefore brings in here as it were by the bye; in which 
he would have a mediocrity obſerved. It is very becoming for a per- 
ſon of quality, to have ſuch a houſe as is ſuitable to his quality; nei- 
ther too little, ſo as not to have room: for the reception of ſtrangers ; 
nor yet too extravagantly great and magnificent. 


regard 
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regard bare neceſſities, as not to have an eye to 
convenience and magnificence. þ Cnx1vs Ocrta. 
v1us, the firſt of that family that was ever Con- 
ſal, built himſelf a noble and magnificent houſe 
upon the Palatine hill, which is faid to have gain- 
ed him a great deal of reputation; inſomuch that 
the people coming uſually to ſee it, the very houſe 
was ſuppoſed to have gone a great way toward ad- 
vaneing its owner (though a kind of an c Upſtart) to 
the dignity. of conſul. This ſome time after was 
pulled down by 4S8cAURus, that ſo he might make 
his own ſomewhat the bigger by it: But whereas 
e Ocravius, by building his houſe, had made 
Himſelf conſul; this man, on the contrary, by 
enlarging of his, (though the ſon of a great and moſt 
eminent citizen) not only cauſed himſelf to be put 
by that office, but f was moreover brought into 
ſhame and diſhonour, and at Jaſt utterly ruined, 
It is well if a man can enhance that credit and re- 
putation he has got by the ſplendor of his houſe; 
but he muſt not depend upon his houſe alone for 
it; for the maſter ought to bring honour to his 
fine ſeat, and not the fine ſeat bring honour to its 
maſter. But, as in all other caſes, a man ſhould 
not have reſpe& of himſelf alone, but to other 
people alſo; ſo it is in this of a nobleman's houſe, 
Wo: which ought to be made very large and capacious, 
becauſe he muſt keep up the laws of hoſpitality. 


b A famous and great man, (as our author in another place calls 
him) Prætor and admiral of the Roman navy, in the Macedonian war 
with Perſeus, when he triumphed for a ſea- victory. Afterwards he 
was Conſ about the year of Rome, 588. | 
c Not but that the family was very ancient in Rome, even from the 
| times of Numa Pompilius; but none of them had ever been any way no- 
*F ted, till this O&awius, : | | 
d See note on Cb. xvi. Book, II. 
e Whom we ſpoke of Ch, xxii. | . 
He was convicted of undue ways of ſqueezing money out of the 
. allies, and at laſt forced to go away into baniſhment, 5 1 
[1 : an 
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and entertain multitudes of all ſorts of perſons in 
it, For a fine and large houſe that gives enter- 
tainment to no body, ſerves but to reproach and 
upbraid its owner; and eſpecially if it were uſed 
to be frequentiy viſited under its former maſter: 
For it is an odious thing to have paſſengers cry, 


as they go along, . 


Ah ! good old houſe, alas thy preſent rd 
[s widely different from thy former one ! 


which may g juſtly be ſaid of but too, too many in 
our own days. Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially 
when a man builds himſelf, that he be not too ex- 
travagant in his magnificence andexpences ; which 
is a very 11] thing, though it had no other harm in 
it but only that one of giving a bad example: For 
moſt men are apt, more than in any thing elſe, 
to imitate the great ones as to this particular, 
Where, for example, ſhall we find the man that 
rivals the famous þ LUcULLUs in his virtues ? 
Whereas how many have done it in the ſtatelineſs 
and magnificence of his country-houſes? But 
there certainly ought to be ſome bounds fixed and 
preſcribed to theſe things, and thoſe to be accord- 
ing to the rules of moderation; but the meaſure 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderate, 
is their ſubſerviency to the ornaments and con- 
veniences of life: And ſo much may ſuffice upon 
this head. As for our i Adlions, the way to main- 


He reflects upon ſome of cæſar's party, who poſſeſſed the houſes 
of Pompey's friends; and particularly Mark Anthony, who was got into 
that, which had formerly been Pompey's own. \ | 4 
h Lucius Lucullus, a noble and very wealthy Roman, famous for his 
learning, eloquence, and eſpecially valour ; as well as extravagance 
in building, Sc. See his life in Plutarch, and our author De Legib. lib. 
3. c. 13, | 

i Having ſpoken of our carriage of body and diſtourſe 3 he now pro- 
ceeds to the third thing, in which Decorum ſhews itſelf, viz, Our 
9-tions ; concerning which he gives us three rules. 
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tain this Decorum in hem, is conſtantly to obſerve 
theſe three following preſcripts: Firſt, That toe keep 
all our paſſions and appetites under the government 
and direction of reaſon, than which there is no- 
thing of greater efficacy toward the conſtant pre. 
ſervation of our duty. Secondly, That we conſider 
the quality and moment of the thing of which we go 
about; tat ſo we may proportion our endeavours 
accordingly, and take neither more nor leſs pains 
about it than it really deſerves. And laſtly, That 
in all thoſe exterior circumſtances, which are only de- 
ſigned for a genteel ſhow and grace of the action, 
we ſhould keep within the meaſures of prudence 
and moderation. Now the beſt meaſure we can 
obſerve is this, To keep our eyes fixed on thoſe 
rules of decorum J have before laid down, and 
never to tranſgreſs them. But of theſe three rules 
the firſt is the moſt important, That the ſenſitive 
part be kept obedient to the reaſonable. „„ 


CHAT ab 
Order to be obſerved in our words and ations. 
Wherein it conſiſts. The duties ariſing from it. 
An excellent ſaying of PERICLEs to that purpoſe. 
Of how great moment the due timing a thing is. 
We ſhould be particularly careful to avoid little in- 
decencies. Harmony and agreement more neceſſary 
in our lives, than our muſick. 


15 remains in the next place that we ſhould ſpeak 
of à that order which is to be obſerved in our 


words and actions, and of the proper ſeaſons and 


a He comes now to the third of thoſe things, in which he told us 
[Chap. xxxv. ] Decorum conſiſts, viz, Order, or the due timing our 


Words and actions. : 


1 | oppor- 


oo 
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opportunities of them. And here will fall under 
our conſideration, that which by the Greeks is called 
tragt; by which I do not mean that b wratia, 
which by us is moſt commonly rendered modera- 
tion, and fignifies the keeping within due bounds : But 


that which contains in the notion of it, The pre- 


ſervation of order, We (hall crave leave, how- 
ever, to call even this latter by the name of mo- 
deration, which is thus defined by the Stoick philo- 
ſophers, Moderation is the knowledge of putting what- 
eber we ſay or do, in its proper place. From whence 
it appears, That order and the well placing of 


things are but different words to expreſs the ſame 


notion: For order is defined by the ſame ſect of 
men to be the ranging of things in their fitting and 
proper places. Now the place of an aQtion they 
tell us is, The ſeaſon of time for doing it; and by 


the ſeaſon of time they mean nothing elſe, than 


that which the Greeks call evzaizia, and which we 
expreſs by the word Occafſio : So that, in ſhort, by 
moderation here (in the ſenſe of the word which 
have juſt now given) we mean no more than the 
innuledge of well timing whatever we do. Pru- 


dence may be defined the ſame way too, about 


which we have ſpoken at the entrance of this 
work: But now we are diſcourſing of tempe- 
rance, moderation, and ſuch like virtues, What 


the duties of prudence are, is ſufficiently explain- 
ed in its proper place; what thoſe of modeſty, and 


ſuch other virtues as ſerve to recommend us to 
thoſe we converſe with, and make up the ſubject 
of our preſent enquiry, remains now to be conſi- 


7 


> The word iJaflz fignifies two things, either the gehn 


within due bounds, and fo it is oppoſed to extravagance, or living 
above one's rank, abilities, &. or a due timing our words, Sc. and ſo 
it is oppoſed to impertinence, unſeaſonableneſs, or the like, It is 
taken by our author here in this laſt ſenſe. 2 
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dered. In the firſt place then, we ought to obſerve 
ſuch a due regularity and order in our actions, as 
that the ſeveral parts of our whole lives, like thoſe 
of a regular and coherent diſcourſe, may agree and 
be ſuitable one with another. For what is more 
unſeemly, and contrary to good manners, than 
when we are engaged about ſerious buſineſs, to 
bring in ſome pleaſant and merry diſcourſe, that is 
proper for a feaſt, or over a glaſs of wine? It 
was a very good anſwer to the preſent purpoſe, 
which PERiCLEs once gave to c SOPHOCLES the 
tragedian : They were both of them Prætors of 
Athens together, and meeting one day about ſome 
buſineſs of their office, it happened a beautiful 
boy paſſed by; whom SoPHOCLEs eſpying, Hea- 
vens | ſaid he, PERICLEs, What a delicate youth i; 
there! To which he replied, 4 magiſtrate, Sopho- 
CLES, ſhould d keep a firift guard, not over his 
hands only, but his eyes too. Now had SopHocLts 
happened to have ſaid the ſame words at a time 
when they were chuſing of wreſtlers or racers, 
ſuch a rebuke had been wholly undeſerved: So 
much may the merit or demerit of an action de- 
pend upon the circumſtances of time and place. 
Suppoſe, for example, a man had ſome conſider- 
able cauſe upon his hands, or buſineſs that re- 
quired attentive thinking: Could any one blame 
him for being very thoughtful as he walked or rid? 
But ſhould he ſhew himſelf ſo at a feaſt among 


c A famous betten of best, whoſe works are fall extant, and 
counted the moſt perfect in their kind. His being a poet did not 
hinder him from being a good ſoldier and a wiſe ſtateſman. Hel li- 
ved about the beginning of the Peloponnefan war, 


d The word abſtinentes refers to both Manus and Oculi : In the 90 mer 
caſe it ſignifies uncorrupted, or free from bribery and receiving gifts; 
in the latter chaſte, or free from all wanton and laſcivious looks, A 
mares ought to have both; 


5 | compan) 


By OA 
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company, it would be counted a great piece of 
rudeneſs and ill breeding, and this for not obſer- 


things, which notoriouſly offend againſt the rules 


| of good manners, fuch as for a man to ſing open- 
| ly in the ſtreets, or any other groſs and apparent 
) abſurdity, theſe are fo eaſy to be obſerved by all, 
that we need give no rules or directions about 
t them: But we ought more eſpecially to employ 
) our care, in avoiding thoſe little unheeded inde- 
0 cencies, which are hardly underſtood by the gene- 


rality of mankind. And as the leaft fault or dif- 
agreement in the notes, is immediately perceived 


1 by a ſkilful muſician; ſo we ſhould take aft ima- 
7 ginable care, that there be no diſagreement in our 


lives and actions: And that ſo much the more, 
as the harmony in our lives is of mueh greater 
conſequenee than that in our muſick, N 


. 
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Decency io be kept even in the leaſt things, as bd no- 
ving of the eyes, & e.. We ſbould obſerve what is 
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er- unhandſame in others, and carrect it in ourſelues. 
re- We fhauid aſk the advice of experienced per ſous. 
me Cautions in taking this advice. We ſbauld follow 
id! cuſtom and civil conflituttons. Some things al- 


lowable in ſome great men, which ars nat fo in 
others. Nothing immodeft is becoming. Some par- 
ticulan duties ta be obſerued by all good men. 


s therefore. the delicate car of the artiſt can 


le li- 

8 quickly diſcover the leaſt fault in his muſick 2 
zrmer ſo, would we take as much care in detecting and 
gs cenſuring our vices, we might from the aß and 
5 moſt trivial matters, make ſeveral abſervations 
bm that would be much to our advantage. From the 


moving 


ving the difference of ſeaſons. Now as for thoſe 
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moving of our eyes, for example; from our way 
of ſinoothing or wrinkling our brows; from the 
merry or ſorrowful air of our countenances; 
from our laughter, freedom or reſervedneſs in 
diſcourſe; from the raiſing or falling the tone of 
our voices, and a great many other ſuch little kind 
of eircumſtances, we might eaſily judge what is 
handſome and becoming us, and what is repugnant 
to the rules of our duty, and to that which our 
nature or character requires. Now in this parti- 
cular it is a very good way, To obſerve firſt in 
others how each of theſe ſuits, that ſo. we may 
avoid and correct in gur/elves whatever we ſee bad 
and miſbecoming in them. For, I know not; how, 
we can ſooner ſpy faults out in other people than 
we can in ourſelves; upon which account there is 
no better way to correct any learner, than for the 
maſter to mimick his. faults before him; that fo 
he, perceiving their deformity in another, may the 
ſooner be brought to amend them in himſelf. An- 
other good way is, whenever we are in doubt and 
ſuſpenſe about a duty, to go to ſome learned or 
experienced perſon, and aſk his advice upon the 
matter in queſtion, before we reſolve and deter- 
mine with ourſelves: Becauſe, generally ſpeak- 
ing, when left ro themſelves, men are apt to be 
guided too much by their own inclinations and 
natures. And in aſking this advice we ſhould di- 
ligently obſerve, a not enly what every one tells 
us in words, but what his real inward opinion is, 
and what reaſons and grounds he may have for 
ſuch opinions. For as your ſtatuaries, painters, 
and poets, uſe to ſet their works out to be pub- 
lickly viewed; that ſo they may be able to correct 
à For ill-will, private intereſt, and a thouſand the like thin”s, may 


make people give us advice, which they do not think beſt ; Or blind 
them and make them think that beſt, which really is not ſo. | 
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ſuch faults as are generally found by ſpectators in 
them: And as they conſider with themſelves and 


their friends, what overſights or miſtakes they 
have been guilty of in them; /o ſhould we make 
uſe of other people's judgements as well as our 
own, and do or not do, correct or alter a great 
many things upon their advice. As for thoſe 
things that are ſettled by cuſtom and civil con- 
ſtitutions, I ſhall give no directions at all con- 
cerning them; for they are ſufficient directions 
of themſelves : I ſhall only obſerve that it is a great 
miſtake in any one to imagine, becauſe ſuch men as 
| + ARIsSTIPPUS and SOCRATES have ventured to 
| ſay, or do a great many things which are con- 
trary to rule and received cuſtom, that therefore 
he may be allowed to do the ſame : For theſe were 
perſons of extraordinary merits, and almoſt more 
than human perfections: and on that account 
. might demand ſome privileges, which are not to be 
granted to the reſt of the world. But as for the 
practice and manner-of the Cynicks, it is wholly to 
be diſcarded ; for it is a plain offence againſt the 
rules of modeſty, without which nothing can be 
virtuous and becoming. It is our duty to pay a 
reſpect and deference, as to all thoſe that are 
virtuous and courageous, who deſign for the good 
and advantage of the republick, and ſerve or have 
ſerved her in any of her interefts ; fo to thoſe alſo 
who bear any office or command in the ſtate. 
We ſhould pay in like manner a peculiar regard 
and reverence to old age; never reſiſt any pub- 
lick magiſtrate z make a diſtinction between citi= 
zens and ſtrangers; and of ſtrangers themſelves, 
between thoſe in a private and publick capacity, 
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b Several eminent philoſophers have been of that name. One ſcho- 
I ar of Socrates, and founder of the cyrenaict ſect: Another his grand- 
lon, It is uncertain which he means here, 5 


k 2 | Ia 
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In fine, not to mention any more particulars, we 
ought in all caſes both to keep our/elves, and en- 
deavour to uphold and maintain among others, that 
common correſpondence and univerſal ſ6ciety that 
is among all mankind. e l 
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Of the faveral ſorts Y trade which are creditable, 
and which not, All thoſe that adminiſter to vics 
and debauchery ſcandalous. Lying in tradeſmen 


 abominable. How far merchandiſe is creditable. 
Huſbandry particularly commended. 
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As for a trades, and the ways of getting mo- 
ney, which of them are creditable and which 
otherwiſe, I have only theſe very few things to 
obſerve: Fir/?, All thoſe are unworthy ways of 
gaining, which procure one a general hatred and 
111-will ; as that of the zſurers and tax-gatherers, 
for inftance. Secondly, Thoſe arts are mean and 
ungenteel, in which a man is paid for his work, 
not his Hi; for the very receiving a reward for 
one's labour, is like taking of earneft to bind 
himſelf a ſlave, Nor are they to be eſteemed as 
better than mean and ordinary people, that buy 
things up by wholefale of the merchants, to retail 
them out again by little and little; for what they gain 
is but a very poor buſineſs, unleſs they are guilty of 
abominable lying, than which there is nothing in 
the world more ſcandalous. Again, all handi- 
crafts-men have but a mean ſort of calling ; andit 
is impoſſible that a work-hoaſe ſhould have ny 
thing that is genteel in it. Further yet, all thoſe 


The laft thing he mentions, wherein decorum ſhews itſelf, is 
trades and callings ; which he divides into genteel and ungenteel, and 
Mews which are the one, and which the other. b FA 

| | ; 
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trades are pitiful and low, that purvey and cater 
for the ſatisfying mens pleaſures 3 b fiſlhmongers, 
butchers, cooks, &c, as TERENCE reckons them 
up; to which we may add, if you pleaſe, perfu- 
mers, daneing maſters, and thoſe who ſupply us 
with dice or cards. But arts that have ſomething 
of knowledge and {kill in them, or thoſe that are 
uſeful and neceſſary for the publick ; ſuch as phy- 
ſick, for inſtance, or architecture, or the inſtru- 
ction and education of youth in good manners, 
theſe are very ereditable and commendable in thoſe, 
whoſe rank and condition is ſuited for ſuch em- 
ployments. As for merchandiſe, it is ſordid and 
mean, when the trade that is driven is little and 
inconſiderable; but when it takes in a great quan- 
tity of buſineſs, and bringing home goods from 
every country, ſells them out again without lying 
or deceiving, we can hardly ſay but that it is cre- 
ditable enough : Nay, it is moſt certainly yery 
commendable, when thoſe who are conderned in 
it only deſign (after they are /d, or rather con- 
tented, with what they have gained) to betake 
themſelves wholly from the haven to the country, 
as before they had done from the {2 to the ha- 
ven, and there enjoy quietly their priyate poſſeſ- 
ſions. But among all the methods of enriching 
one's ſelf, there is no one better, no one more 
profitable, and pleaſant and agreeable, noone more 
worthy of a man and a gentleman, than that of 
manuring and tiling the ground; concerning 
which I have ſpoken at large in my Cato major, 
from whence you may borrow what is neceſſary to 
be ſaid upon this fubject. 


v Theſe trades do not ſo much cater for pleaſures, as ſerve the ne- 
ceſſities of life ; But I ſuppoſe he brings them in here, becauſe of the 
great abuſe of them among the Romans, where indeed their chief bu- 
fineſs was to ſerve mens luxury, cetarius is a ſeller of ſalt-fifh, as 


Piſcator is of freſh, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The comparing of two parts of honefly one with ano- 


ther. The duties of prudence or finding out truth, 
and thoſe of juſtice or maintaining human ſociety 
compared ; and the preference given to the latter. 


A ND thus à have I finiſhed what I had to ſay 
upon the firſt queſtion, and, I think, ſuffi- 
ciently made it appear, how the particular inſtances 
of duty are to be drawn from the ſeveral heads of 
honeſty. But it often comes to paſs, that thoſe 
very things themſelves which are honeſt, rival as 
it were, and come into competition with one an- 


other, ſo as to make it be another queſtion, Of 


two that are honeſt, which is the maſt ſo? Which 
is a point not mentioned at all by PAN AE- 
T1Us. For the whole of virtue receiving its 
riſe from thoſe four fountains : Firſt, prudence, 
or the knowledge of truth, Secondly, ju- 
ſtice, or doing good to the community and 
ſociety of mankind. Thirdly, fortitude, or 
greatneſs of ſoul. And, laſtly, temperance, or 


moderation; it cannot but happen, that ſeveral of 


theſe muſt be compared together, before we can 
be able to ſatisfy ourſelves, which it is our duty 


to prefer before which, Fir/t then, b If the duties 


2 He has now done with his four heads of honeſty, prudence, ju- 
ſKice, fortitude, and temperance ; and ſhewn the nature, and laid 
down ſome rules concerning each of them ; by comparing any of our 
actions with which we may diſcover whether they are honeſt or di- 
ſhoneſt, agreeable or not agreeable to the rules of virtue : which was 
the gr general head cf deliberation he propoſed to ſpeak to. [See 


Chap, iif.] The /econd was, of two, which are both honeſt, which is 


to be preferred? Which he now proceeds to. | 
b Of the duties of prudence and juſtice, which are both apparently 
good and honeſt, the latter he proves ſhould take place of the former, 


i. e. Study and contemplation, which are actions of prudence, ought 


to be laid aſide if occaſion ſo require, for the ſake of doing good 1 
OI 
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of juſtice, or preſerving the community, and 
thoſe of priidence, or the knowledge of truth, 
ſhould come into competition -one with another; 
the former, I think, ſhould take place of the lat- 
ter, as being more conſonant to the dictates of 
nature, which may eaſily be proved by this fol- 
lowing argument: Suppoſe a wile man to be in 


ſuch a place, as afforded him all the convenien- 


cies of life, and all the opportunities of leiſure 


in abundance, fo that he might ſtudy and contem- 


plate every thing that was any ways worthy his 


knowledge or contemplation ; yet were he whol- 


ly deprived of all company, and had no body 


ever come near him to be ſeen, he would quickly 

be tired, and grow weary of his life. Again, 
f all the virtues is that ſort of 

wiſdom which me Greeks call copia; (for as to 


the principal o 


that ſort of it which they call @go1no45, and we pru- 
dentia, it is a thing of a perfectly different na- 


ture, as being no more than the ill of diſcerning 
wat it is that we ought, or ought not to do: ) But 
that ſort of wiſdom, which J ſaid was the princi- 


pal, is, c The #nowledge of things both divine and 
hum:n; and ſo comprehends the ſociety and rela- 
tion of men with the gods, and with one another. 
It then this, as moſt certainly it is, be the greateſt 
virtue; it follows, that the duties which flow 
from ſociety muſt as certainly be the greateſt: For 
the deepeſt knowledge and contemplation of na- 
ture, is but a very lame and imperfect buſineſs, 
unleſs it proceed and tend forward to action: 
Now the occaſions wherein it can ſhew itſelf beſt, 
conſiſt in maintaining the interei.s of men, and of 
conſequence belong to the ſociety of mankind : 


From whence it follows, that the maintaining of 


mankind, whichis a part of juſtice, | 
c See ote bon Chap, ii, Book II. | . 
| or K4 | this, 
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138 TULLIs Book], 
this, ſhould in reaſon take place before learning 
and knowledge. d Nor is this any more than 
what all good men ſhew they yudge to be true by 
their actions and practices: For who is there o 
wholly addicted to contemplation. and the ſtudy of 
nature, as that, if his country ſhould fall into 
danger, while he was in one of his nobleft re- 
ſearches, he would not immediately throw all a- 
.fide, and run to its relief with all, poſſible ſpeed; 
nay, though he thought he might number theiſtars, 
or take the juſt dimenſions of the whole world! 
And the ſame would he do in the caſe of any dan- 
ger to a friend or a parent. From all which 
things it undeniably appears, That the duties of 
knowledge and ſearching after truth, are obliged 
to give way to the duties of juſtice, which conſiſt 
in upholding /acicty among men; than which there 
is nothing we ſhould be more concerned for. 


à Having proved his aſſertion by reaſons, he proceeds to ſhew that 
It is what the wiſeſt men in the world have always thought, 


„,. | 
Ewen thoſe, whoſe buſineſs is the ſearch after yruth, 
are ſerviceable to the ſaciety of mankind, and bow. 
Speaking well preferable to the higheft ſpeculation, 
and why. Man by nature à ſociable creature. 
| Knowledge of little uſe, unleſs it tend to adtion, 
and do ſome good to the world. Neueffity not the 


reafon of mens joining in ſocieties, 


N“ thoſe very men, who have ſpent their 
— whole lives in philoſophy and learning, 
have yet always endeavoured, as much as they 

could, to be ſerviceable to the intereſt and good 
| of mankind, For many brave men, and very uſe⸗ 


ful 


IE. + far teh. 


at 
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ful members of their ſeveral ſtates, have in great 


part been made ſuch by their inſtitutions. Thus 
2 EPAMINON DAS, the famous Thebau, was in- 
debted for his education to þ Lys1s, the Pythago- 


ran: c Dion of Syracuſe, for his to PLATO; and 


the ſame may be {laid of a great many others; even 


I myſelf, whatſoever ſervice I have done the re- 


publick {if at leaſt it may be ſaid that I have done 
it any ſervice) muſt wholly aſcribe it to that lear- 


ning and thoſe inſtructions I received from my ma- 


ſters. Neither is their teaching and inſtructing 
others determined to the time of their living here; 
but they continue te do it even after they are de 


by the learned diſcourſes which they leave behind 


them: For there is no one point they have left 
unhandled, relating either to the laws, cuſtam 

or diſcipline of the commonwealth : So that they 
ſeem to have ſacrificed their leiſure and opportu- 
nities of ſtudy, to the benefit of thoſe who are 
engaged in buſineſs : And thus we fee how thoſe 
men themſelves, whoſe lives have been ſpent in 
the purſuit of wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endea- 
voured by their learning and prudence, to be ſome 
way profitable to the ee ae of mankind. 


And for this one reaſon, perſuaſive ſpeaking, if 
joined with prudence, is a greater accowpliſhment 


a Whom he mentioned Chap. xxiv. one of the greateſt men of all 
antiquity, for his integrity, learning, and eſpecially, valour. He beat 
the Lacedæmonians feveral times, and made T-ebes, as long as he lived, 


the chief city of Greece; which before and after him was inconſider- 
able. Corn. Nep. has written his life. | 


b He lived about the year of Rome 366. born at Tarentum in Italy, 
from whence he fled to Thebes, and was entertained by Epaeminondas's 


father, where he died. There is ſtill extant an epiſtie of his to Hip- 


parchus the Pytharorean ; and ſome take him to be the author of the 
golden werſes that go under the name of Pytbagoras, | 


c He lived in the time of, and was near of kin to, both the Dionyfut's 
of ;racu/e, the laſt of which he expelled, See Plut, and corn. Nep. 


than 
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140 | TUE E7 8 Book I. 
than the acuteſt thinking, if deſtitute of elo. 
quence: For thinking is terminated in itſelf alone, 
but ſpeaking reaches out to the benefit of thoſe 
with whom we are joined in the ſame ſociety. 
now as bees do not therefore unite themſelves to. 
gether, that ſo they may the better prepare their 
combs; but therefore prepare their combs, becauſe 
they do by nature unite themſelves together: 80 
men, and much more, being creatures that natu. 
Tally love ſociety, in conſequence of that, ſeek 
how they may find methods of living happily in 
it, From hence it follows, that the knowledge 
of things, unleſs it is accompanied with that ſort 
of virtue, which conſiſts in defending and. preſer- 
ving of men, 1. e. in the maintenance of human 
ſociety, is but a barren and fruitleſs accompliſh- 
ment; and even greatneſs of ſoul, without a re- 
gard to this ſociety and conjunction, is very lit- 
tle better than ſavageneſs and barbarity, Thus 
we may ſee, that the getting of knowledge is a 
duty of much leſs concern and moment than 
the preſerving this ſociety and union amongſt 
men. It is a very falſe notion that hath been 
advanced by ſome people, That neceſſity. alone 
was the motive to this ſociety, which we have fo 
often mentioned; and that men would never have 
aſſociated together, but that they were not able, 
in a ſolitary life, to furniſh themſelves. with the 
neceſſaries of nature; and that every great and | 
exalted genius, would providence ſupply him 
with food and the other conveniences of life, 
would withdraw from all buſineſs and intercourſe 
with mankind, and give himſelf wholly to ſtudy 
and contemplation. This is not fo; for he would 
avoid ſolitude, endeavour to find a companion in 
his ſtudies, and always be defirous of teaching 
and learning, of hearing and ſpeaking. From 
| all 


| 
| 
1 
e 
) 
c 
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all which things it is abundantly evident, that the 


duties belonging to human ſociety, ſhould in' rea- 
ſon take place before thoſe which relate to unadtive 
knowledge, | 


— 


©" OAK REV. - cc 0 
The duties of maintaining ſociety not always prefera- 


ble to thoſe of temperance, madeſly, &c. What 


duties of juſtice ought to take place of others. 


1. ought perhaps to be enquired here, a whe- 


ther the duties of this ſociety, which is thus 
agreeable to the principles of nature, ought always 
to be preferred before the duties of temperance, 
decency and moderation? Indeed I think not: 
For ſome things are ſo very highly ſcandalous and 
abominably wicked, that a wiſe man would hard- 
ly be guilty of them, ſuppoſing he could bring 
ſafety to his country by it. 5 PostDontus has 
heaped up a great many inſtances of things of this 


nature; ſome of which are ſo exceeding filthy, 
and intolerably obſcene, that it is a ſhame even ſo 
much as to repeat them after him. Theſe then 
muſt never be done for one's country; nor will 


one's country ever deſire that they ſhould; for 


the beſt of it is, it is impoſſible ſuch a conjunRure 
ſhould happen, as can make it be the intereſt of 


4 Having determined the former queſtion in favour of juſtice, he 
now propoſes a ſecond, Whether the duties of juſtice ought always 
to be preferred before thoſe of temperance? He thinks not, and 
gives his reaſons. | ' 

b An eminent Stoick, ſcholar of Panetius ; he was horn at Apamea, 
a town in Syria, but lived at Rbodes, where Panetius had been before 
him, [See Chap. ii. Book III.] He was one of Cicero's maſters, who 
ſomewhere calls him, Vel omnium Stoicorum maximum, Pompey the 


Great, in his return from the Afan wars, went to Rbodes on purpoſe 


to hear him, His works are loſt, 
any 
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142 Inne. ! 
any republick, to have wiſe men be guilty of ſuch 
abominable actions, We may lay down this then 
for a certain concluſion, that when ſeveral du- 
ties come into competition, thoſe ſhould take 
place before any others, which relate to the main. 

tenance of human ſociety, For wiſe and confi. 
derate aging, is the end of all knowledge and 
prudent thinking; and c by conſequence, that is 
more valuable than his. And fo much may ſuf. 


| fice upon this ſubject ; for, I think I have ſufficient. 


ly cleared the way, ſo that hereafter there will be 
no difficulty to know which duties are to be pre- 
ferred before which. But thoſe very duties which 
relate to ſociety, are of different rates and degrees 
among themſelves ; but it is no hard matter to ſe 
in what order they ought to be performed. As in 
the e place, thoſe to the immortal gods, S. 
condly, To our native country. Thiraly, To our 
parents; and ſo on to all others in their reſpective 
places. What has been ſaid in a few words on this 
laſt head, I hope, is ſufficient to make it appear, 
that it is uſual for men not only to doubt, HY/hbeher 
fſuch and ſuch an action be honeſt or diſhoneſt; but 
alſo, Of 120, that are both of them honeſi, whith i 
the moſt ſo. This is one of thoſe two heads, which 
I at firſt obſerved were omitted by PANAETIUs: 
Let us now paſs on to the remaining part of out 
propoſed diviſion. . pre OLE | 


£ According to the maxim of the philoſophers, be end is alu 
more valuable than that, which is only done for the ſake of the end. 


The End of the FIRST Book. 
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IWhat will be the ſubject of | this . ſecond book, He 
applies 7 1 1 to the ſtudy of philaſophy, as his 


greateſt con 
lamities of bis country. 


War thoſe duties ate, fon I A M K, 


which honz/ly and virtue require of us, 
and how they ariſe from their. ſeveral 


fountains, is, I think, plain enough from the for- 
mer book. I am now in the next place to ſpeak 
of thoſe others which wholly regard the conveni- 


ence of life, and are requiſite for the getting and 


enjoyment of thoſe things which ferve for our 


comfortable ſubſiſtence here, ſuch as intereſk, 
riches, &c. And here I told you the common 
heads of deliberation were, Mat is profitable and 
what unprofitable ? and, O ſeveral PrP i les, which. 
is more, and what moſs of all ſuch ? concerning (a 


a Having propoſed the ſubject, about which he is to treat in this 


book, he defers diſcourſing of it, till he has anſwered two objeQions 


0 which 


tion in the midſt of the publick ca- 
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144 TULLY's Boo Il, 
which I ſhall begin to ſpeak, after I have premiſed 
but a word or two in vindication of myſelf and 
my preſent undertaking. For tho' my books have 
excited ſeveral both to the reading, and even wri- 
ting of philoſophy; b yet I am now and then apt 
to be afraid, leſt ſome, whoare otherwiſe very good 
men, ſhould hate and deſpiſe the very name of 
that ftudy, and wonder at me for beſtowing ſuch 
portions of my time and pains in ſo very fruitleſs 
and inſignificant a manner. To whom I anſwer, 
c That fo long as the republick was governed by 
thoſe, to whole care and management ſhe had in- 
truſted herſelf, I was ever diligent, and employed 
all my thought for her good and preſervation : 
But ꝛbhen d one man had ſeized her wholly to 
himſelf, and there was no place left for my coun- 
ſel or authority; and wh I had loft thoſe extra- 
ordinary perſons, who had been my companions in 
labouring for her intereſt 3. I reſolved not to ſink 
into anguiſh and deſpair, which bad wholly over- 
whelmed me if I had not reſiſted them; nor to fol- 
low ſuch pleaſures or idle ways of living, as were 
| Improper, and unbecoming a man of learning. 1 
could heartily wiſh, had it ſo pleaſed the gods, 
that the republick had continued in its ancient con- 


made againſt him, for this ſort of writing. | | 

6 The firſt objecton againſt him is, that he ſpent too much time, 
and took too much pains, in ſuch a fruitleſs ſtudy, as that of philoſo- 
phy. For the Romans being a rough and ambitious people, minded 
nothing before thoſe times, but the arts of war, and encreafing the 
glory of their empire. As for Philoſophy, ©'c. it was counted fit for 

none almoſt but Pedants, and (as they uſed to call them) the trifling, 
inſignificant Grecians, Tu regere imperio populos, &c, was their maxim. 
He excuſes himſeff for ſpending his time in this idle manner, by 
ſhewing what he had formerly done for the ſake of the common - 
wealth, and how deſirous he is of doing the ſame again, if the times 
would permit him. £5 FSFE | 

d Julius Ceſar, who having conquered Pompey the Great, got the 
whole power of Rome into his hands, bg 


dition, 
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dition, and never fallen into the hands of e thoſe 
men, who are not ſo much for changing as over- 
turning every thing! I ſhould then, as I did in its 
flouriſhing circumſtances, ſpend my time rather in 
buſineſs than writing ; and what I did write would 
not be things of this moralnature, but my publick 
- orations, as I have often done. But when the 
poor ſtate, which had taken up all my care and 
thoughts, and for which I had laboured with all 
my power, was utterly ruined and ſunk into no- 
thing, there was quickly no room left for ſuch ora- 


tions, either at the bar or in the ſenate-houſe : And 
my active mind, which had always been employed 


in that kind of ſtudies, now not being able to lye 
wholly idle, I thought I could find out no better 


way to get rid of thoſe troubles which oppreſſed 


my mind, than by returning again to the ſtudies of 


philoſophy. I had ſpent a good part of my time 
in theſe whilſt I was young, for the improvement 


of my reaſon ; but when I came once to be a can» 
didate for places, and devoted myſelf to the ſervice 
of the publick, I had little time left for philoſo- 
phical enquires, only ſo much as could be ſpared. 


from the buſineſs of my friends and the ſtate; 
which was wholly taken up in nothing elſe but read - 


ing, without any leiſure at all for writing. 


e Not only Ce/ar, but Mark Anthory, and his adherents; who, after 


the murder of Ceſar, endeavoured to get the ſole power to himſelf, 


Ye his life in Plut. 
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CHAP. x. 


Some advantage to be drawn out of wile, The com 


mendation and definitions A wiſdom and Philo 


- pby. It is the only way of obtaining viriue and 
_ happineſs. The opinion of the ACh; on 
8 they dfpaie ogeinft oy hinge | 8 ? 


FOWEVER then we have this en 
in the midſt of all our miſeries and calami- 
ties, that by them we are brought to the writing 


of thoſe things a which were not fufficiently known 


amongſt us, tho' nothing in the world more de- 
ſerves our knowledge. For what is there, O ye 


_ Gods} more deſirable than wiſdom? what more 
excellent and lovely in itſelf? What more uſeful 
and becoming for a man ? or what more worthy 
of his reaſonable nature? Now thoſe who are bu- 


fied in the purſuit of this, are called Philoſophers, 
and the word Philoſophy ſignifies no more, if you 
would take it literally, than a certain defirs and 


love for wiſdom: And wiſdom is defined by the 
old philoſophers, the Knowledge o, things both 


b divine and human, together with the cauſes upon 
which they depend; the ſtudy of which 2 


finds fault with, I confeſs I cannot perceive whit 


it is he would commend; for what ſtudy is there 


that brings fo much quiet and ſatis faction to the 


mind, (FF theſe are the things which we propoſe 


a The Romans received their philoſophy from the Greeks, and did 
not begin to cultivate it to any purpoſe, till Cicero's time. 

o By divine things they meant God, and his nature; together with 
the world and bodies in it, which are the work of God, By things 
human, the nature of man, both as to his body and ſoul, together 
with the good or ill uſe he may make of either, viz. Virtue and 
vice: As alſo the relation he ſtands in toward God, and other men, 


with the ſeveral duties ren from it, See L/ /. Staic, Pbileſ. Boi 


II. se#, 7. 
to 
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to ourſelves) as theirs who are always a ſearching 
out ſomething which may contribute to the wel- 
fare and happineſs of their lives? Or if it be vir- 
tue and conſtancy that we deſire, either this is 
the method of obtaining them, or elſe there is 
not any to be found in the world. To ſay there 
is no art of thoſe weightier concerns, when none 


of the moſt trivial matters is without art, becomes 


only thoſe who talk without thinking, and deceive 


themſelves in the moſt important buſineſs: But if 
there is an art of attaining virtue, in what other 
way do we hope to find it, if this be forſaken of 


which I am now ſpeaking ? But theſe things uſe 
to be more fully handled, when weexcite and per- 


ſuade men to cultivate philoſophy ; which I have 
endeavoured to do in another c work, My deſign 
at preſent was only to ſhew, why [I particularly 
choſe this ſtudy ; being thruſt from all buſineſs and 


concern in the government. d There are others, 
and thoſe men of no ſmall learning, who object 
againſt me, and aſk if I am not inconſiſtent with my- 
ſelf, who affirm, that nothing at all can be known, and 
yet have diſcou 2 upon ſeveral ſubjecis, and at this 
very time am laying down rules and directions about 
duty ? J could wiſh thoſe perſons had underſtood 
our opinions a little more throughly : e for we 


c His book intituled Hortenfus » becauſe in it he brought in . 
fus condemning, whilſt he himſelf commended philoſophy, It is 


now all loſt except ſome few fragments. | | 
d He proceeds to the ſecond exception made againſt him, which is 


this; Cicero being (as before was obſerved) of the Academick ſeR, 


who deny there is any ſuch thing as certainty, bozo (ſay they) can you 
pretend to give rules of duty, when it is a ſettled maxim of your ſef?, That 
nothing can be known ? 7s nof this to contradict your own principle? Or 
will you ſay, bat von do not know the truth of your own sq, 


e He anſwers, that he is not one of thoſe, who doubt of every 


thing, wiz. the Scepticks or Aporeticks, followers of pyrrbo, who held, 
That all things were equally probable, and nothing could bawe ſo much ſaid 
for it, (ut that as much might be ſaid againſt it, and accordingly doubted 
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148 : TULLYs Bo Il, 
are not of thoſe, whoſe minds are perpetually 
wandring in uncertainties, and have nothing 
whereby to determine their aſſents; (for what 
ſort of mind muſt a man needs have, or rather 
what life muſt he needs lead, f when he is utterly 
debarred from all liberty of diſputing, and ob- 
ſerving any regular conduct in his actions ?) nor 
yet of theſe others, who call ſome things certain 
and others uncertain : But rejeQuing both theſe, we 
fay ſome things are probable and others impro- 
bable. Is thereany thing then that ſhould hinderme 


from approving of that which I think moſt pro- 


bable, and laying aſide that which I think the con- 


trary ? Or whereis the inconſiſtency, if, leaving that 
arrogant pretence of demonſirating * I am neither 


too raſh nor preſumptuous in my 1 which 
of all things in the world are the fartheſt from 
wiſdom. Now this is the reaſon why we Aa- 


demicks diſpute againſt every thing, becauſe what is 
probable could not appear without comparing the 


arguments upon either fide of the queſtion, - But 


| theſe things are cleared, I think, accurately enough 


of every thing in the world. But Cicero is of a middle opinion be- 
_ tween theſe and the Dogmaticks (who bold ſome things to be certain and 
ot bers uncertain) and maintains that ſome things are extreamly probadle 


(though not abſolutely certain) and others bighly improbable; which is 
the opinion of the Academictss' as diſtinguiſhed from pure Sceptic h. 
Though therefore he wont fay his are certain, yet he thinks 
them ſo very probable, as that no wiſe man can deny his aſſent to 
them. See De Natur. Deor. lib 1. cap. 5. | 8 f 


Which was the caſe of the gceptich; for what diſputing can there 


be with them, who wont allow one thing more probable than ano. 
ther; when all diſpute muſt ſuppoſe that ſome things are probable 


and true, and from them make out the-matter in queſtion ? Qr what 
regular conduct can he obſerve in his life, who doubts whether he 
ſees, hears, or feels any thing or not? Therefore 2uintil. with very 
good reaſon, excludes Pyrrbo from meddling with eloquence, cui iu. 
dices ehe (ſays he) apud quos werba faciat, &c, non liquebit. For he -muſt 
doubt (if he act according to his principles) whether there be any 
judge for him to ſpeak to, any criminal to defend, cc. 
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in my books intituled Academjcal queſtions, wr 
0 


you, my ſon, are already . in the ſtudy 
za moſt noble and ancient philoſophy ; and have 
gotten CRATIPPUs for your maſter and inſtructor, 


| who is hardly inferior to its moſt glorious foun- 


ders: However, I would have you acquainted with 
h our doctrines, which are very little different 
from thoſe of your own ſe&t. But it is high time 
now to return to our purpoſe 7 e 


t The peripatetich, of which ſeſt Cratippus, his ſon's maſter, was. | 


b The Academict, 
i See Book ; Chep. 3 


8 


5. . 
The knowledge of honefly is of greateſt moment. Pro- 


fit and honefly really the ſame, and diſlinguifted 


only by an att of the mind, The cuflomary opi- 
nion to the contrary, very pernicious. ' The diviſion 
of things that are profitable and hurtful to men. 
The good we receive from inanimate beings, owing 
/ EEO 


"HERE being then, as a was before obſerved, 
1 five general heads of deliberating and gon- 


ſulting for the finding out our duty: Two of which 


relate to what is honeſt and becoming; two to the 
uſe and conveniencies of life, ſuch as plenty 
power, riches, &c, and. the fifth to the teaching 
us how wg ought to chuſe, if any of the former 
ſhould ſeem to contradict and run counter to obe 
another: We have gone through with that wherein 
honeſtly is the queſtion, with Which T defire ypu 
would be more eſpecially acquainted: The ppint 


2 n Boot J. at the end of chap. iii, 
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150 TULLY's Book II. 
which now comes under conſideration, is what 
uſually goes by the name of profitable; b concern- 
ing which, cuſtom is mightily in the wrong, and 
by little and little has brought it to ſuch a paſs, as 
to make a diſtinction between profit and honeſty; 
and ſettle it as a conſtant and received maxim, 
That a thing may be honeſt without being profitable, 
and again may be profitable without being honeſt ; the 

moſt pernicious error, and moſt deſtructive of all 
goodneſs, that ever could have crept into the 
minds of men. The preateſt however, and moſt 
eminent philoſophers, have been always fo ſtrict 
and ſevere in their writings, as to make the three 
natures of juſtice, profit, and honeſly be blended 
and interwoven together in reality; and diſtin- 
guiſhable only by an act of the mind: For what- 
ever is juſt, ſay they, the ſame is alſo profitable; 
and whatever is hone/?, the ſame is alſo ;u/?; from 
hence it follows, that whatever is honeft, the 
ſame muſt be alſo profitable. Did people but con- 
ſider this matter as they ought, they would not, 
as now they commonly do, admire a crafty and 
+ ſubtle ſort of fellows, and eſteem that wiſdom 
which in truth is roguery. This error there- 
fore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the minds of 
men, and all ſhould be taught, that if ever they 
hope to obtain their ends, they ſhould not ſet a- 
bout it by the ways of knavery and underhand 
dealings, but by juſtice and integrity in their de- 
ſigns and actions. „Nov all things that tend to 


d Being to diſcourſe in this book about proj, the firſt thing he takes 
tare of is, to ſettle the true notion of profit, and root out of mens 
minds a pernicious error, which they have got concerning it. He 
aſſerts therefore, and proves by the authority of the greateſt philo- 
- ſophers, that nothing can be profitable which is not honeſt, See Bo} 
1. Chap. iii. Note f. . 5 
t Having ſhewn, that nothing can be table which is not 
honeſt he now cnumerates the ſeveral — of things, which 


* 
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the good and preſervation of the life of man, are 
either inanimate, ſuch as gold, filver, the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and other ſuch like; or ani- 
mals, which have natural powers, inclinations and - 
appetites. Of theſe ſome are unreaſonable and o- 
thers reaſonable : The unreaſonable are horſes, ox- 
en, and other ſorts of cattle; to which we may 
add bees, which produce and make ſomething- 
that contributes to the convenience of the life of 
men: The reaſonable are gods and men, The 
means for procuring the favour of the gods, is 
to live a religious and holy life : Next to the 
gods, there is nothing ſo capable of contributing 
to the happineſs and welfare of men, as men 


' themſelves. The ſame diſtribution may ſerve for 
| thoſe things which tend to the hurt and incon- 


venience of men. But becauſe it is believed, that 
4 to hurt is incompatible with the divine nature, 


the gods for that reaſon are excepted here; fo 


that men are ſuppoſed of all things in nature, to 
do both the moſt e ſervice and diſſervice to one 
another. For, firſt, f thoſe things which are cal- 


may be profitable for us ; ſo that, when we know what is beſt, and 


what is worſt for us, we may endeavour to obtain the one, and avoid 
the other 3 N 


4 Becauſe the Gods being by nature good and kind, if they ſhould 
harm men, they would act contrary to their own natures, See L/. 
 Phyfolog, Stoic. Book I, Chap. x. | 


e The words, Et prodeſe, not being found in ſeveral manuſcripts, 
haye been excluded the late editions z but (I think) without ſuffici- 
ent reaſon : For this is not aconclufion from the laſt words only, 
but the whole ſenſe foregoing : wiz. That men do maſt good, except only 
the gods; and moſt harm of all, the gods not doing any: From whence it fol. 
lows, That men do the moſt good, and moſt harm, taken both together, of any 
thing, to one another, Beſide the words following begin to reckon up 
the ſeveral goeds, which men do toone another ; which being brought 


in with an enim, For, ought to be a proof of what immediately fore - 


goes, viz, That men do the greateſt ſervice as wvell as diſſervice, A&æ c. 
Being to ſhew, That men do the moſt good to one another; he begins 
with inanimate things. and ſhews that the ſervice we receive from 
them is owing to men, : DER 
OO = led 
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led inznimate, are moſt of them dwing to the in- 
duftry of men; which we neither could get if it 
were not for their labour and art in procuting 
them, nor afterwards te without their aſſiſtance. 
For where ſhould we have ſuch a ſcience.as phy- 
ſiek, as navigation, or agriculture ? How ſhould 
we gather and preſerve our corn, and the reſt of 
our fruits, if it were not for men? And then 
how ſhould thoſe commodities which we want be 
1rhported, or thofe with which we abound be ex- 
ported, if there were not men to do each of theſe 
works ? In like manner, how could ſtone be 
fetched out of the quarries for our neceſfary uſes ? 
How could iron, braſs, gold, and filver be dug 
and drawn out from the bowels of the earth, did 
not men ſet their hands to work for theſe pur- 


e 
Other tondenienries from inanimate beings and unret- 
onable animals received by mens induſtry. The 
#dvahthges ariſing from mens joining in ſociety. 


go houfes, which ſerve to defend us from the 
I extremities of heat and cold, could neither 
at firſt have been made by mankind, nor afterwards, 
if by earthquake, teffipeſt or length of days 
my had fallen to decay, have been repaired or 


rebuilt ; hid riot men, Joined together in one com» 
mon fociety, learned to borrow Tal arid aſſi- 
france of one another. To this indu ry of men 
We are alſo indebted for conveyantes of water, 
for making new channels and arms to rivers, 
and for turning the ſtreams after ſuch a manner, 
48 thereby to Water and fatten our grounds; for 

£3 throwing 
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and making of new harbours in convenient places. 
From all which inſtances, and a great many others 


that might eafily be produced, it isabundantly ma- 


nifeſt, that the fruits and advantages reaped from 
thoſe things which are called inanimate, are entire- 
ly owing to mens labour and induſtry. Secondly, 


4 thoſe we receive from unreaſonable animals, 


how very little and inconfiderable would they be, 
if they were not augmented by the fame people's 


induſtry? for who was it but men that firſt diſ- 


covered the uſes to which beaſts in their ſeveral 
kinds might be ſerviceable ? And how at this time 


could we feed or break them? How could we k 
them, and get the moſt profit and advantage by 


them, without the endeavours and aſſiſtance of 
the ſame men? It is they that deſtroy us thoſe 
creatures which are hurtful, and procure for us 


thoſe which may be ſerviceable to us. Why need 
I mention a & multitude of arts, which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our well-being here? for what 
help or ſuccour could thoſe that are ſick, or what 


pleaſure thoſe that are healthy find? How could 
mankind be ſupplied with victuals, and other con- 


veniences or comforts of life, if it were not for 
that number of callings in the world, which are 


wholly deſigned to provide them of ſuch things: 
oy means of which men have improved their way 
of living, and are raiſed to a condition ſo far a- 


bove that of unreaſonable animals. Again, cities 
could neither have been built nor frequented; with- 
out a community and ſociety of men: From 


a Having ſhewn, That the advantage they reed frm inguimate beings is 

owing to men; he proceeds to ſhew the ſame of unreaſonable animals. 

.b Several other things, ſuch as art and uſeful inventions, civil foci- 
ety, &c, whereby men are ſerviceable and do good to one another. 


L4 hence 
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;- TULL2's Bock II. 
hence have ariſen all laws and cuſtoms; the bound 
of equity and juſtice have been ſettled, and a cer. 
tain and regular method laid down for the conduct 
of mens lives. This has brought modeſty into 
requeſt, and filed off the natural roughneſs of mens 
tempers ; has contributed to the greater ſecurity 
of their lives, and eſtabliſhed ſuch a commerce 
and correſpondence among them, as by mutual 
giving and receiving of benefits, by bartering and 
changing one commodity for another, one conve- 
nience for another, ſupplies them to the full with 
whatever they ſtand in need ooo 


CHAP. v. 
Nothing extraordinary either in war or peace, can 
be done without the help of men. Nothing the 
cauſe of ſo much evil 10 men, as they themſelves 


are to one another. What is the office of virtue, 
The whole buſineſs of it conſiſts in three things. 


WE dwell much longer than we needed to do 
VV upon this ſubject : For who does not %, 
which PANAETIus has ſpent many pages to make 
out, that neither a general in war, nor a ſtateſ- 
man in peace, could ever perform any glorious 
exploits, or do any notable ſervice to the publick, 
without the concurrence of other mens endea- 
vours: To confirm this aſſertion, he brings in 
4 THEMISTOCLES, PERICLEs, AGESILAUS, 
and ALEXANDER; and tells us that no one of all 
theſe, without the aſſiſtance of others to ſupport 
them, could ever have atchieved ſuch glorious 


a Several ofthe greateſt generals and fateſmen amongſt the ancients, 


actions. 
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actions. What he tells us is undoubtedly true, 
and fuch a number of witneſſes altogether ſuper- 
fluous. 5 And as men thus receive moſt extraor- 
dinary benefits, from agreeing and conſpiring to 
lend mutual aſſiſtance; ſo we ſhall find, upon 
changing the ſcene, that there are no misfortunes 
or calamities ſo great, as thoſe which they bring 
upon one another. c Dic&ARCHvs, a learned 
and eloquent Peripatetick, has written a whole 
book concerning the deſiruftion of men; where, 
firſt having reckoned up all other cauſes of it, ſuch 
as inundations, peſtilences, and famines, and e- 
ven ſudden incurſions of furious wild beaſts, (by 
which he aſſures us ſome whole nations have been 
devoured ;) and then placing on the other fide 

wars, ſeditions, and ſuch like misfortunes, which 

men were the occaſions of; he endeavours to 
ſhew, at the foot of the account ; that a great 
many more have been deſtroyed by zhe/e, than by 
all other accidents or calamities whatſoever. This 
then being indiſputably true, that the good men 
enjoy, and the evil they ſuffer, proceed for the 
moſt part from men themſelves; I lay down this 
as one principal -part of virtue, to procure the 

good-liking and favour of men, and ſo to engage 
their endeavours and affections, as to make them 
ſtill ready to do us any kindneſs, It is the buſi- 

neſs therefore of laborious: callings to ſupply us 
with all the conveniences of life, which may be 
had from the uſe of inanimate beings and unrea- 
ſonable animals; but to gain the affections of 


> Having thus made it appear, That men do, plurimum prodeſſe, the 
greateſt good to one another ; [See noted on Chap, iii.] he is now going to 
ſhew, That they do the greateſt miſchief too. | 3 

e Born at Me/ene, a city in Sicily, ſcholar of Ariſtotle. He was alſo 


an eminent orator, and Geometrician. He left ſeveral works behind 
him, which are all loſt, | | Ba 


u men 
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men on our ſide; and beget in hem always a rea. 
dineſs and deſire to advance our intereſt, is 3 
work that requires the wiſdom and virtue of the 
greateſt men. d For the whole work and exer. 
eiſe of virtue in general, conſiſts in ſome one of 
theſe three things: The % is a knowledge, in 
all we undertake, of what is agreeable to truth 
and fincerity ; what is becoming and. ſuitable te 
every one's character; what wall: be. the conſe. 
- quence of ſuch or ſuch actions; what are the ma- 
terials out of which things are made, and what the 
cauſes that firſt brought them into being. The 
ſecond, A reſtraining the violent motions and paſ- 
fions of the ſoul, which by the Grecians are term- 
ed wn; and bringing the irregular inclinations of 
the appetite, which by the ſame are called send, 
under the power and government of reaſon. The 
_ third is a ſkilfulneſs of addreſs in dur carriage, 
and a winning demeanour toward the reſt of men, 
with whom we are joined in one common ſociety; 
that ſo by their help we may be ſupplied in abun- 
dance with all thoſe things which our natures 
ſtand in need of; and by the ſame may be enabled, 
ſhould. any injury be offered us, to keep ourſelves 
ſecure. from the violences of it; and not only ſo, 


4 He proves what he juſt now ſaid, bat it requires 4vi/4om, &c. For 
Jays be, the whole work and exerciſe of virtue confiſts in one of theſe 
three things: 1. The improvement of our reaſon and underſtanding ; 
which is the work of prudence, and the intellectual virtues. 2. To 
govern and reſtrain the paſſions, and keep the ſenſual appetite in ſub- 
jection to reaſon ; which. temperance and the moral virtues do. 3. 
To gain the affections of men, fo as to make them promote our in- 
tereſt; which any of the former may .he]p to do. Thus wiſdom or 
knowledge, for inſtance, perfect the „ #2 2 and are proper 
to begs in men 3 or reliance 105 us. [See Chap. 1 So ju- 
ſtice and greatneſs of ſoul, moderate the paſſions and inclinations 3 
and alſo make men love, re! pea, Tod honaue us, See Chaps IX, x, xis 
oc, . | wy * 


but 
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ſon, and inflict ſuch puniſhments as are according 
to the rules of humanity and juſtice. 


. 
* , 1 2 it ur a. Set 
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CH AP. VI. 


fubmit to his authority. 
WHT 2 means ſhould be uſed for the gain- 
ing and ſecuring men firm to our intereſts, 

we ſhould mention immediately ; but we have one 


one but knows that the power of fortune is very 


upon fortune, there are ſome that do but rarely 
come to paſs ; ſuch as ſtorms, tempeſts, ſhip- 


animate beings; and from bruti/h animals, kicks, 
bites, puſhes, &c. all which, as I ſaid, do but rare- 
ly happen: But the overthrows of armies, as of 


| Men doing us the moſt good and moſt evil, (as is ſhewn) it fol- 
lows that thoſe are the profitableſt actions, which engage men to be 
of our fide, and to do all the good they can, and keep from us all 


one thing by the way. 
actions depends upon fortune, and not mens aſſiſtance ; which there. 
fore why ſhould we endeavour to procure ? To obviate this he obſer. 


ves, that the moſt and greateſt of what we call fortuitous accidents, 
could never have fallen out without mens aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding 


= 


overthrows, c. x 


three 


but to revenge ourſelves alſo upon the guilty per- 


| > 
11:70 
7 
"i 


Hao far the power of fortune over men reaches. 
The ſeveral reaſons why men favour any one, or 


obſervation to make before-hand, b. There is no 


great, both as to the good and ill ſueceſs of our 
actions: For when ſhe favours us, we quickly ar- 
rive at our defired haven ; but when ſhe turns a- 
gainſt us, we as quickly are ſhipwrecked and run 
a-ground. Now of thoſe events which depend 


wrecks, ruins, fires, t. which proceed from in- 


the evil: What theſe are he proceeds now to ſhew ; only obſerving. 
n might have been objeQed, That the good or ill ſucceſs of our 


that uſually they are ſaid to come from fortune: Such are victories, 
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RR Fe: Book Il, 
three but a while ago, and a great many others 
at feveral times; the deaths of commanders, a8 
lately 4 a great and extraordinary perſon ; the 
hatred and violence of the enraged multitude, and, 
as a conſequence of that, the baniſhments, flights, 
and utter undoings of well-deferving citizens; as 
alſo on the other hand proſperous ſucceſſes, ſuch as 
honours, commands, victories, c. tho' they are 
all of them truly fortuitous things, yet they cannot 
ſucceed either the one way or the other, without 
the aſſiſtance and endeavours of men. This be- 
ing noted, we are now to diſcourſe of thoſe ways 
and methods, whereby men are drawn and inclined 
to be for us, and to endeavour all they can for our 
Intereſt and advantage. Upon which, if we ſeem 
to dwell longer than we ſhould do, I defire the 
uſefulneſs of the ſubje&t may be conſidered, and 
then we may poſſibly be thought too ſhort. e What- 
ſoever then is contributed by men toward any one's 

advancement in riches, honours, power, Sc. is 
always done upon ſome of theſe motives ; Fir, 
That of kindneſs, benevolence, or goqd-will ; 
when for ſome reaſons they love any perſons. Se- 
condly, honour or admiration ; when they reſpect 
any one for his virtues, and think he deſerves to 
be highly promoted, Thirdly, confidence, truſt 
or reliance ; when they think they may ſafely con- 


c That of Pompey the Great in the Pharſalian field; his eldeſt ſon's 
at Ifunda in Spain; and Fube and Scipio's in Africk ; all defeated by 
Ce/ar., Seecommentaries, | e | 15 | 

d Fix. Pompey the Great, who aſter his defeat at Pbar/alia, flying into 
Apt, was there treacherouſly murdered : Princeps Romani nominis, 
 amperio arbitrioque Aegyptii mancipii, jugulatus eft, See Vell. Paterc. Book 

H. Chap. lviii. e . be gt 

e He lays down fix things, or principles of action in men, which 
make one man endeavour to be profitable to another, as love, ho- 
nur, &c, and ſhews which of them are convenient, and which not i 
and by what virtues we may gain each of them, 1 | 


fide 


SET 
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fide in a man, as one that will certainly take care 


of their affairs. Fourthly, fear, when they ſtand in 
any awe of his power and authority. Fifthly, 


hope, when they expect to get ſomething from 


him; as when princes or popular men promiſe great 
donations. And, Jaf? of all, hire, when they are 
drawn to it by money or preſents ; which is much 
the moſt pitiful and ſordid way, as for thoſe on the 
one hand that are taken by it, ſo likewiſe for thoſe 
that endeavour to make uſe of it: For it is never 
well when people ſhall attempt to get that by mo- 


ney, which ought to be the reward of virtue and 


merit. However, ſeeing ſometimes one muſt have 
recourſe to this method as a refuge, I ſhall give 

ſome rules for our direction in the uſe of it; but 
firſt ſpeak of thoſe that are more nearly related to 
virtue and honeſty. F In much the ſame manner, 
and for ſeveral ſuch reaſons, men ſubmit to the 
power and authority of another : either becauſe 
they have a kindneſs for him; or have formerly re- 


_ ceived ſome obligations from him; or re/pe him 


for his worth; or hope they ſhall get ſomething by 
it; or fear they (hall be forced to it, if they do 
not do it voluntarily; or are drawn by fair promiſes 
and large donations; or, laſtly, ” we ſee it too 
often practiſed in our own republick) are down- 


right hiredto it. 


He brings in this, becauſe he defigns to diſcourſe not only about 
private perſons, how they ſhould get others to be ſerviceable tothem ; 
but of gowernors alſo of a ſtate or commonwealth, how tbey ſhauld 
do to make their ſubjects and allies be firm to their intereſts, = 
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nnn. VL 
A governour ſhould endeavour to make himſelf loved, 


and not feared, The fates of ſeveral who have 
taken the contrary method. 8 50 | 


214 OW of all a thoſe methods, which tend to 


the advancement and maintenance of our 
intereſt, there is none more proper and conveni- 
ent than love, and none more improper and incon- 
venient than fear. For, as it is very well obſerved 
by ExN Ius, Whom men 7 yaw they alſo hate; and 
out of the world, But 
that no force of power or greatneſs whatſoever can 
bear up long againſt a ſtream of publick hate, if 
it were not ſufficiently known before, was of late 
made appear by an inſtance of our own, And not 
the violent death of that & tyrant only, who 


force of arms oppreſſed the city (which now mo 


obeys c him when taken out of the world) but the 
like MEET ends of moſt other tyrants, who 
have generally been attended by the ſame ill fate, 
is a manifeſt token that the hatred of the people 
is able to ruin the moſt abſolute authority : For 
obedience proceeding from fear, cannot poſlibly 
be laſting ; whereas that wflich is the effect of 
love, will be faithful for ever. It is well enough 
in thoſe who by open force have reduced any na- 


4 He begins with the firſt ground of mens being ſerviceable and 
obedient to us, love; to which he adds its oppoſite, fear ; and compa- 


ring them one with another, rejects the latter as a very unſafe and 


inconvenient one, and magnifies the former, 
b Jul. Ceſar, who was aſſaſſinated in the ſenate · houſe. See Suelen. 


and Plut. 


c By adhering to Mart Anthony, and others, who pretended to be 
revengers of his death; endeavouting to fire the houſes, c. of the 
conſpirators, c. See the fore · cited authors. 
| tion 


— 
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tion, and accordingly rule it with an high hand, 
if they do ſometimes uſe rigour and ſeverity, like 
maſters towards their ſlaves, when there is no o- 
ther way ef holding them in ſubjection: But for 
thoſe who are magiſtrates in a free city, to endea- 
vour to make themſelves feared by the people, is 
one of the maddeſt and moſt deſperate attempts 
upon the face of the earth. For though a man 
ſhould by his power and greatneſs oppreſs the 
laws, and overawe liberty by terror and threa- 
tenings, yet ſtill they will find time to recover a- 
gain, firft by the private reſentment of the citi- 
zens, and afterwards by their chuſing, in ſecret 


chained up a while, is always more curſed, and 
ſets her teeth in deeper, than ſhe would otherwiſe 


which is of the moſt univerſal influence, and ſerves 


| to enlarge our power and authority: That is in 
ſhort, let us rather endeayour to be loved than 
feared, which is certainly the beſt way to make us 


thers in their turns: What, for inſtance, ſhall 
we imagine of d their elder Drionysr1vs } With 
what eternal fears and apprehenſions muſt he 
needs be racked, when e daring not to venture 


d A tyrant of gyracuſe, ſon of one Kermocrates, He ſeized upon the 
government at twenty five years old, about the year of Rome 447, 
dee our author's Tuſc. Qugſt. ) His ſon of the ſame name fuceeded him 


in his tyranny ; but was expelled for it by Dian. See Plut..life of Dior, 


be cauſed him to be murdered, and made his daughters ſhaye him 


{ 
[ 
77 
| 
1 
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conſults, ſome worthier perſon to free them from 
the oppreſſor. And liberty, after ſhe has been 


have done if ſhe had never been reſtrained, Let us 
therefore embrace and adhere to that method, 


pot only to ſecure us what we have, but moreover 


ſucceſsful, as well in our private as our publick 
buſineſs. For thoſe who deſire to have others be 
afraid of them, muſt needs be afraid of thoſe o- 


e His barber one day happening to ſay, That bis life wvas in his bands, 
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table, and go to his own wife THEBE's cham. 


and coffers of the women, for fear leſt any wea- 


his own wife. Neither, it ſeems, was he miſta. 
ken in it; for he was afterwards murthered h by 
her procurement, upon ſuſpicion of having to do 


he by treachery got into his power, and kept priſoner a good while. 


. ordinarily made uſe of by tyrants in thoſe times, as the fitteſt execu- 


his throat to any razor, he was forced even 
to ſinge off his beard with coals : Or what of 
F ALEXANDER, Who was ſurnamed the Px. 
RAAN? In what torment, think we, muſt he 
perpetually live? When-(as it 1s uſually report. 
ed of him) he dared not ſo much as to riſe from 


ber, one whom he loved with an entire affection, 
without a Barbarian, and him (as it is ſaid) too 
a g branded Thracian, to lead the way with his na- 
ked ſword? And would always diſpatch ſome of 
his guards before him, to ſearch all the clothes 


pon might be concealed within them. O miſera. 
ble and unhappy man! who could think a barba. 
rian, one who carried the marks of his condition 
in his forehead, would be faithfuller to him than 


with ſome other woman. Nor indeed can any 
authority, how abſolute ſoever, ſubſiſt very long 


for ſome time. But afterwards ſuſpecting even them too, he uſed 
ſingeing, as the ſaſeſt way he could think of. 

See Chap. xxx. Book I. He by his ſavage cruelties and injuſtice, 
made all the world hate him. The Thegalians hegged aid of the 76w- 
bans againſt him, who ſent their general Pelopidas ſeveral times; whom 


e The Tbracians were counted ſome of the ſavageſt Barbarians, and 


tioners of their bloody deſigns. To be marked on the forehead was 
a token of honour amongſt them, as it was of diſgrace and ſlavery 
amongſt others. But Cicero here ſeems to ſpeak of this man, as a ſlave 
or Villain : It is probable therefore he might be a Thracian ſlave, and 
. mirked as ſuch, after he came into Greece, 1 | 

o She perſuading her three brothers to it, who accordingly few 


him in his bed, See Plut, Life of t epi 


a. 


When 


* | : 
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when it is thus generally feared: i PHALAR1s him- 
ſelf, who is particularly.remarkable for his barbarous 
cruelties may ſerve for a witneſs to this truth; 
who was not deſtroyed by domeſtick treacheries, 
like that ALEXANDER, whom I juſt now men- 
tioned ; nor yet by ſome /ew men conſpiring his 
death, like our late tyrant ; but by a general inſur- 
rection of all the Agrigentines falling upon him at 
once. Again, did not the Macedonians revolt from 
+ DEMETRI1VUs, and all with one conſent march 
over to PYRKRHUs? And when the Lacedemonians 
grew inſolent and tyrannical, did not their allies 
upon a ſudden forſake them, and ſhew themſelves 
idle and unconcerned. ſpectators of their ruin at 
Leuctra,, without eyer ſtirring one foot to their 


alliſtance? 


A noted tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, ſon of Laodamas, born at 
Afypalea, but expelled his own country. He is remarkable for his 
cruelty, particularly for a brazen bull, in which he uſed to torture thoſe, - 
whom he had a mind to get rid of. He is ſaid however to have loved 
learning and learned men. There is till extant a book of epiſtles 
under H oe en eo I Tones: 5 5 
+ Surnamed Poliercetes, a king of Macedonia, fon of Antigonus, one of 
Alexander the Great's captains. By his pride and inſolence he made 
the Macedonians deſert him, and go over to Pyrrbus, See his life in 
Ft!!! 8 Ag 
A town in Beotia, where the Tacedæmonians were entirely routed 
by the Threbans, under the conduct of their brave leader Epaminondas. 
Xe Chap, XXiv, Bob bo 333 | 
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The juſt. and gentle government of the old Romans: 
en changed, and the fatal conſequentes of that 
change. CASAR and SYLLA'S unjuſt cruelties, 
One cauſe of civil wars, is mens hoping to raiſe 

' themſelves by them. All have occaſion for ſont 
Friends, though not for general love. 
1 Much rather chuſe, ne ſubject, to 
bring inſtances from foreign, than our own 
nation. However, I cannot but obſerve thus 
much, That ſo long as our empire ſupported it- 
ſelf, not by the methods of injuſtice and violence, 
but rather by actions of kindneſs and gentleneſs; 
wars were undertaken to protect its allies, or de- 
fend its honour, and accordingly their iſſues were 
attended with mercy, or at leaſt no more rigour 
than was abſolutely: neceſſary. The ſenate then 
was a kind of port or refuge for princes and na: 
tions to have recourſe to in their need ; and our 
officers. and commanders. made it their greateſt 
lory to defend their provinces, - and aſſiſt their 
allies, with juſtice and, fidelity, This city there- 
fore was not then the Empreſs, à ſo properly as the 
Protectreſs of all the world. This conduct and 
method of managing the ſtate, began by little and 
little to wear of before, but utterly vaniſbed imme- 


a Patrocinium verius quam imperium, It was the duty of a patron to 
protect and defend, not to rule over his clients: And one was neve! 
the leſs free, becauſe he was under the patronage of another, but 
only the more ſafe, as being protected by him. In like manner one 
nation may be under, and (as it were) the client of another, and yet 
be a free nation for all that. Whence there is a difference in Romat 
authors, betwixt in ide ehe, and in ditione ege pop. Roman, The latter de- 
noting a loſs of liberty ; the former only ſome ſort of inferiority and 
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CHAP. viii OFFICES. 165 
diately after the victory of 5 SYLLAz for people 
began to think nothing could be unjuſt to their 
confederates and allies, when once they had ſeen 
ſo great cruelties exerciſed even upon their very 
fellow-citizens. This man therefore was in a juſt 

cauſe, but which was followed by a cruel and moft 


unjuſt victory: He having had the boldneſs and 


impudence to ſay, when in full market he was ſel- 
ling the goods of ſome honeſt and wealthy men, 
and whom he himſelf knew to be Roman citizens, 
That he was going to make ſale of his own booty, 
But there has come cone after him, whoſe cauſe 
was impious, and his victory yet more ſcandalous 
and inhuman ; who did not ſtop at ſelling of pri- 
vate mens eſtates; but involved all our: countries 


and provinces together in one common calamity. 


Hence we have ſeen, after havock and devaſta- 
tion made in other countries, as it wefe by way 
of prelude to the loſs of our own empire, the 
city d Marſeilles drawn along in triumph; and 
that very place, without whoſe aſſiſtance our for- 
mer generals never brought a triumph from be- 
yond the Alpes, has now found one that could have 
lo much impudence, as to triumph over its own 
deſtruction. I might britig a great many other ex- 
amples of moſt impious treatment that. hath been 
ſhewn towards our allies : But this fingle inſtance 
is abundantly ſufficient, being ons of the baſeſt 
that was ever” committed before the face of the 
ſun, The truth of it is, we have deſerved theſe 
b Luc, &g1a the dictator. He took vp arms againſt marius, and 
defended the cauſe of the nobility againft the commons, in a bloody 
civil war: But after his victory was inhumanly cruel. Set his life at 
large in Plut, 1 habe? 

c He means Julius Ceſar, 33 — | 
d A city in France, which had always taken part with the Romas, 
in all their wars oñ̃ that ſide. But declafing fot [Pompey in the civil 
war, it was ſacked by Ceſar 3 who oarryed along à figure of it (as 
was their uſual cuſtom) with him in triumph; i 5 


2 misfor- 


166 „ Book II. 
misfortunes; for if others had not eſcaped without 
puniſhment for their wickedneſs, this man could 
never have arrived at that inſolence; who tho” he 
has left but few heirs of his eſtate, I am afraid will 
have a great many wicked ones of his ambition, 
For as long as ſome diſſolute and profligate fellows 
remember that 2 former inhuman auction, and are 
in hopes one day of ſeeing the ſame again, they 
will always be for propagating civil diſſenſions. 
Thus PuBLiUs SYLLA, who was ſo buly in that 
mentioned, when his kinſman was dictator, was 
never contented till he had managed F a worſe and 
more inhuman auction fix and thirty years after: 
And g another, who was /cribe in that former di- 
Ratorſhip, in this latter was advanced to be trea- 
ſurer of the city. By all which it is eaſy enough 
to perceive, that we are never to expect we ſhall 
be free from civil wars, ſo long as people hope 
to make their fortunes by them. We have there- 
fore only the walls of our city remaining entire, 
and even they, as it were, expecting to feel the 
effects of their abominable A ; but as for 
the republick, it is abſolutely ſunk into ruins and 
nothing. And all theſe misfortunes have fallen 
upon us (that I may return to the ſubject which 
occafioned this digreſſion) by our chuſing jo go- 
vern rather by fear than love. What then ought 
particular perſons to expect, when tyranny and 
oppreſſion could bring all theſe evils upon the 
whole Roman empire? 5 This then being ſo ma- 

e When Lucius $ylla ſold the goods of the Roman citizens, whom 
he had out-lawed, and cauſed to be ſlain, „ 

When Ce/ar ſold the goods of thoſe, who had been of Pompey's 
mr One Cornelius, mentioned by Salluſt in Lepidus the conſul's ſpeech 
againſt $y11a, | 3 : 

b Having. ſhewn how convenient love, and how inconvenient fear 
is, for the advancement of our intereſt ; It remains that he ſhould 
ſhew how the former may be obtained, To it he joins honour, 


1 5 nifeſtl 
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nifeſtly plain, That love is a moſt powerful mo- 
tive to obedience, but fear a moſt weak and dan- 


gerous one; it follows in the next place, that we 


ſhould diſcourſe of thoſe means, whereby ſuch a 
Love, joined with honour and confidence, may moſt 


eafily be gotten, i Now this is what all men do 
not equally ſtand in need of; but each ſhould con- 
ſider his own way of living, and accordingly judge 
what is convenienteſt for him; whether to be be- 


loved by the generality of men, or only by ſome 


few and ſelect perſons. This however we may 
lay down for certain, as a firſt and moſt neceſſary 


rule in this caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome /aith/ul 


and ſincere friends, who may have a true kind- 
neſs and eſteem for us. # As far as this reaches, 
there is very little difference between even the 
gr9.eſt and meaneſt of people, and all ſorts of 
them are almoſt equally concerned to endeavour 
after it. As for honour, glory, and the general 
good-will of all the citizens; theſe indeed are 
things which are not alike uſeful and neceſſary for 
all. However, for thoſe that have been able to 
get them, they are very good helps, as for moſt 
other purpoſes, ſo for the. obtaining of faithful! 


conſdence; the ſecond and third means mentions Chap. vi. which three 
together make up true and perfect glory. See the next chaptes, 

i Before he enquires how this love is to be gotten, he divides it (if 
I may ſo ſay) into love of friendſbip, which conſiſts in having ſome ſew 
good friends; and this he ſays all, whether great or mean, are almoſt 
equally concerned to get; and genera! love, which contiſts in the Kinds 
neſs and general good-will of all the citizens; and this is neceſſary 


but to fome few, Of the former he has ſpoken in his Lelius or of 


friend ſhip ; and therefore paſſes it by here, The latter he gives ſome 
rules about here, as making up, together with confdence and admira- 
tion, true and perfect glory. | | 

That is, though all do not ſtand in need of the general love and 
good-will of the citizens, yet particular and private friends are as 
uſctul to the meaneſt, as to the great and more powerful. | 


N 3 | friends: 
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friends: But of friendſhip J have treated in another 
work, which is intituled LAELIUsS. 2 


— ——— 


_—_ 


ri een 
]] bat 'the ingredients of true glory are. By what 
| means the love of the people may be obtained. 
How men may be brought to place a confidence in 


us. Juſtice more powerful than cunning to this 


* — 


| Bd us now proceed to diſcourſe of glory; 
though hat too is a ſubject, upon which I 
have a two books already extant ; however, I ſhall 
touch upon it here in ſhort, becauſe it is a thing 
of ſuch weight and moment toward the ſucceſsful 
management of the moſt important affairs. True 
and perfect glory, then, is always made up of 
| theſe three ingredients: Firſt, the love and good- 
will of the multitude. Szcondly, their truſting 
and reliance, upon a man. And, Laſihy, their va- 
luing and admiring him ſo as to think him a perfon 
that really deſerves honour. The means of get- 
ting theſe three from the multitude, (to give one 
ſhort and eaſy rule) are very much the ſame as 
from particular perſons. However, thereis another 
peculiar way of approaching the people, and gain- 
ing admittance into the hearts and affections of all 
men in general. þ Of thoſe three then, which J 
juſt now mentioned, let us firſt ſee the ways of 
obtaining love. Now the love of the people is 
moved by nothing ſo much, as by bounty and do- 


a They are both loſt, He mentions them two or three times in 
his epiſtles to Atticus, particularly Book xvi. Epiſt. 6, 4 8 
b He diſcourſes in order of the ways how to obtain theſe three, and 
firſt love the means of gaining which are liberality, a generous diſ- 
_ poſition, & c. FF | 15 1 


ing 
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ing kindneſſes: Next they are pleaſed with an 


hearty deſire, and inclinationtoward it, though a man 


have not wherewithal to exerciſe it: Thirdly, the 


very name and reputation of having beneficence 


and liberality, juſtice and fidelity, with the reſt of 
thoſe virtues which give a kind of ſmoothneſs and 


| agrecableneſs to our converſation, is of very 


great efficacy in getting us the favour and love 
of the multitude': And the reaſon of it is, becauſe 
honeſty and decorum delight us of themſelves, and 
bytheir own native beauties and excellencies move 
and engage the hearts of all men : Which ſeeing 
they appear with more luſtre in the virtues, which 
I juſt now mentioned; it follows, that by nature 
we muſt love thoſe people, in whom we ſuppoſe 
ſuch virtues to reſide, And theſe are the principal 


_ cauſes of mens loving us: There might, I confeſs, 


be ſome others given, but not of equal weight 
and importance with theſe. We are to ſpeak in 
the next place of their zru/ling or confiding in us; 


for the compaſſing of which, it is neceſſary we 
| ſhould be ſuppoſed to have two qualifications, viz. 


Prudence and Juſtice. d For we truſt thoſe men, 
whom be believe to underſtand matters, better than 
we do; 70 be wiſe enough to ſee things before 
they are arrived, and in the management of them, 
if any danger ſhould happen, zo be ready at find- 
ing out ways and expedients, to diſentangle them- 
ſelves from the perplexities of it: In which men 

imagine that all true and profitable wiſdom con- 


-fiſts, e but when a man is found really juſt and 


c Secondly, How men. are brought to confde and truft in us, which 


is the ſecond part of true glory. The two great means are Juſtice 


and prudence, or knowledge of buſineſs 3 of theſe juſtice is the chief, 


4 How prudence makes men confide in us, 


* How ju/tice makes men confide in us, 
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Jalihſul, that is gaad, we place ſo much truſt and 
confidence in ſuch a one, as not to entertain any 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of deceit or injury. To ſuch 
a man therefore we think we may wiſely, and with 
a ſecure confidence, entruſt our ſafeties, our 
children, and our fortunes. Juſtice therefore, of 
theſe two virtues, has much the more ſtrong and 
effectual tendency, to procure this credit and 
confidence from the people. For that, even with- 
out wiſdom, can go a great way toward the ob- 
taining of this end; whereas wiſdom, without 
that, is unable to do any thing: For the more 
ſhrewd and cunning any perſon is, the more he is 
ſuſpected and hated by the world, if he be not 
counted honeſt and upright withal. Juſtice there- 
fore, in conjunction with wiſdom, can make a 
man be truſted as far as he pleaſes : Juſtice with- 
out the other can do a great deal; but the other 
without that, is of no force at all. 


4: 359 


— 


5 CHAP. X. 
Why he talks of wiſdom and juſtice as ſeparate from 
ene another, tho* really there is a mutual connexion 


between them. What will make men admire any 
one. The difference between deſpiſing and having 


1 


" 8 


an ill opinion of a man. 


„Som men perhaps will be ready to admire, 
O ſince it is ſo generally agreed on by Philoſo- 


a In the former Chapter he mentioned prudence and juſtice as ſepar 
rate from one another, whereupon it is objected, that he talks unphi- 
loſophically; all the Philoſophe:s (and himſelf too) having maintan- 
ed, that the virtues are all connected and linked together, and can 
not be ſeparated from one another. This ohiection, with his anſwer 

to it, occaſions this ſhort digreſſion. See note c on Chap, v. Book ſ. 


phers, 


H——_ ow C7, 


proceeds to the third, their admiring, &c. 
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phers, and has been ſo often aſſerted by me myſelf, 
that whoever has one muſt have all the virtues; 
why I ſhould ſpeak of them ſeparately now, as though 
it were poſſible for a man to have prudence, with- 
out having juſtice at the ſame time. I anſwer, 
that the way of expreſſion is highly different, 
according to the difference of the ſubjects we are 


treating of; whether they are ſuch as require a 


niceneſs and ſubtlety in handling, or to be ſuited 
to the capacities of ordinary people. I do but 
ſpeak here with the vulgar therefore, when I call 


one man courageous, another u, and a third pru- 
dent; for in treating upon a ſubject which con- 


cerns the people, we muſt make uſe of common 
and ordinary expreſſions; which is what has been 
done by PAN AE TIus himſelf. But to return to our 
purpoſe: 5 Of the three ingredients, which we 
[aid were required to the making up of glory; 
the third was this, that men ſhould admire and 
value us fo, as to think we are perſons that reall 


deſerve honour. Now generally ſpeaking they 


are apt to admire whatever they ſee great, and be- 
yond their apprehenſions; and likewiſe in particu» 
lars, if they diſcover any excellency which they 
never expected. They admire thoſe therefore, 
and extol them even to the ſkies, in whom (as 
they think) they have found any rare and extra- 


ordinary qualities: But as for thoſe others, who 


nave neither virtue, ſpirit, nor courage in them, 
theſe men they wholly deſpiſe and ſet light by. 
For they cannot be ſaid to d deſpiſe all thoſe, of 


b He has ſhewn how the two firſt ingredients of true glory, ix. 
the love and confidence of the multitude, are to be obtained: Here he 


* 


c The extraordinarineſs of any thing, the firſt cauſe of mens ad- 
miration. | | 


d But rather are afraid of them, leſt they thould do them ſome in- 


Jury, or other. 


whom 


whom they entertain but au ill opinion. They are 
far from thinking well of your roguiſh, backbiting, 
cozening ſort. of fellows, who are never unpre. 
pared for the doing man an injury; but by no means 
deſpiſe them for all that; their contempt (as was 
faid) lighting only upon thoſe, who neither do 
good to themſelves, nor others (as we common- 
ly ſpeak ;) that is, who ſpend all their lives in 
mere idleneſs and floth, without ever minding or 
taken care of any thing. #* Thofe, who are 
eſteemed to excel in virtue, more eſpecially draw 
men to wonder and admiration; who keep them- 
felves free, as from all other things that are baſe 
and unbecoming, ſo more eſpecially from thoſe 
forts of. vices, which the reſt of mankind cannot 
ſo eaſily ſtand againſt. Pleaſures, for inſtance, are 
very alluring and charming miſtreſſes, which are 
apt to enſnare the better part of the ſoul, and en- 
tice it aſide from the paths of virtue; and pain, 
on the contrary, racks and torments us, ſo that the 
dread of it carries moſt men beyond the bounds 
of reaſon. Thus again, when ½ and death, 
riches and poverty, are the things in queſtion, 
there are very few men but are wholly tranſported 
with deſire of the one, and Abhorrence of the 
other. When a man therefore has got ſuch a great 
and exalted ſoul, as that he can look upon all theſe 
things with indifference ; and cloſely purſue and 
adhere to honeſty, in whatever ſhape ſhe preſents 
herſelf; then it is that virtue appears with ſuch a 
brightneſs, as that all the whole world muft ad- 
mire her beauties,  _ es 1 7 
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WT more particular cauſe of admiration, is extraordinary virtue: 
Efpecially reſiſting plea/ure and pain, which moſt men are apt to be 
conquered by: which is courage or greatneſs of foul, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


) | 
: Fuflice, and a contempt of riches, are eſpecially cauſes 
KF of mens admiration : Fuſtice alone procures all the 
; three things which make up glory; and how. It 
4 is a neceſſary virtue for all forts of people. Even 
x robbers and pyrates cannot ſubſiſl without it. Some 
: examples to this purpoſe. TEL! 
- AUCH a conſtitution of ſoul therefore, as can 
4 make a man deſpiſe all à theſe goods or evils, 
N begets him a mighty eſteem and admiration: But 
fo eſpecially ju/zice (which ſingle virtue ſerves to 
| give men the name and denomination of good) 
rx ſeems much the moſt admirable to the generality 
= of people: And not without reaſon, 5 it being 
impoſſible for any one to be juſt, who is afraid at 
. the approaches of death, of pain, of baniſhment, 
5e or poverty; or prefers c thoſe things which are 
4 contrary to theſe, before the great duties of ju- 
* ſtice and honeſty. And more particularly yet, 
al men admire thoſe, whom they find unconcerned 
al as to the matter of money; and count them tried, 
be as It were like gold in the fire, who have been 
0 able to withſtand the temptations of it. Juſtice 
ele therefore of itſelf is ſufficient to procure thoſe 
2 three things that are requiſite to glory: In the 
5 fr/t place, the love and good- will of the people; 
"8 | becauſe its chief aim is the beingd ſerviceable to very 
ad- a Thoſe mentioned in the laſt chapter, pleafure and pain, riches 
and poverty, &c. | 4 
| b For it is but a clapping a piſtol, or the like, to ſuch a man's 
5 breaſt, and he will betray his friend or country, break his word, or 
* any thing in the world, rather than loſe his beloved life z and conſe- 


quently cannot be reſolutely juſt; | 
d He takes juſtice in the larger ſenſe here, ſo as to comprehend 


7 


bounty and liberality, See note à on Chap, vii, Beok I. | 
many 


1 
| 
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many. Secondly, their confidence: And third. 


by, their admiration; for the ſame reaſon, be- 


cauſe it neglects and deſpiſes thoſe things, which 
the reſt of men purſue with ſuch eagerneſs and 
paſſion. e Now, in my opinion, not only the 


being in a publick ſtation, but every method of 


living whatſoever, requires the helps and aſl. 
ſiſtances of men; as for other ends, ſo particularly 
for this, that we may have ſome familiar friends 
to converſe with; which it is no eaſy matter for 


' a man to obtain, without at leaſt the ſhew and 
reputation of honeſty. From hence it follows, 
+ that it is neceſſary even for thoſe men themſelves, 

who have withdrawn from the world, and choſen 
the quiet and retirements of the country, to be 


repured at leaſt men of honeſty and integrity: 
And that ſo much the more, becauſe otherwiſe 
they will certainly be counted diſhoneſt ; and then, 
having nothing of guard or defence, they muſt 
needs be expoled to perpetual injuries. The ſame 
Juſtice alſo is neceſſary for thoſe (if ever they hope 
to ſucceed in their buſineſs) who buy, ſell, Jett, 
hire, and are concerned in the commerce and af- 
fairs of the world : Nay, it is a thing of ſuch 
powerful moment and univerſal influence, as that 
thofe who live only upon villanies and wicked- 
neſs, can never ſubſiſt without ſomething of ju- 
ſtice : For ſhould any thief ſteal from another that 
belonged to the ſame confederacy, he would im- 
mediately be expelled, as unfit to be a member 
even of a ſociety of robbers; and ſhould the 


leader himſelf not diſtribute their booty, accor- 


e Having ſhewn how neceſſary juſtice is, for thoſe who live in the 
eye of the world, and endeavour to get true and perfect glory; he is 
now going to ſhew, that it is neceſſary al/o for all ſorts of men, viz. 
Thoſe of privacy and retirement; thoſe of trade and commerce in 
the world; nay for even thieves and pirates. 


ding 
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ding to the meaſures of juſtice and honeſty, he 
would either be murthered or deſerted by his com- 


1 pany : Nay, it is ſaid that your robbers have ſome 
0 certain ſtatutes, which they are all of them bound 
5 to obſerve among themſelves. 7 THEoOPOMPUS 
f tells us of a certain rogue, one g BARDYIISs an 
. Hyrian, that got-a great power by the fame of his 
y juſtice in dividing the prey: And þ VIRIAxrus the 
K Luſitanian, got a much greater, to whom even ſome 
i of our armies and i generals were forced to yield, 
0 till he was beaten and weakened by that & Caivs 
: LAkLIus, who was ſurnamed the wiſe, in tlie 
. time of his Prætorſhip; who bropght down his 
” haughtineſs to ſo low an. ebb, as to render the 
® war eaſy for thoſe that came after him. If juſtice 
y: then be of ſo great efficacy, as to raiſe and increaſe 
bs eren the power of pirates; of what mighty force 
i muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the midſt of laws, 
it and in a well-conſtituted republick ? is 
me 7 : i 
pe A famous Greet Hiſtorian, born in the iſle Chios, and ſcholar of 
P Vocrates, who uſed to ſay, that he was forced to uſe a ſpur to Ephorus, 
if, and a bridle to Theopompus, He is highly commended by ſeveral of 
af. the ancients, Corn, Nepos accuſes him of Ilmature in his characters of 
ich men. He left ſeveral works, which are loſt. | | 
£ He was afterwards conquered by Philip, fon of Amyntas, king of 
hat Macedonia, - Pyrrbus the famous king of Epirus, married his daughter. 
ed- hb A man of very great cunning and valour ; he was firſt a huntſ- 
j a man, afterwards a general of a formidable army. See Florus, Paterc. 
| &c, | 3 | | 
hat i c. Plautius and N. Vitellius, or (as others ſay) Claudius Unimanus, 
im- the prætors. At laſt Serwilius Cepio got him treacherouſiy murthered. 
ber The ſagie, whom he brings in ſpeaking in his book De Amicitia, 
the | 
cor- 
in the 
ʒhe is 
„ ix. 
rce in 
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CHAP. XII. 


What made men at firſt chuſe kings, and make laws, 
The juſteſt men uſually made kings; and why, 
How to make uſe of the glory he hath been diſcour. 
fing of. An. excellent rule of Socrates's. Gliry 
uſt be founded upon ſolid virtue. Whatever i; 

_ counterfeit will ſometime be diſcovered. _ 


57 was for the ſake of enjoying the benefits of 
this juſtice (the great uſe of which we have 
now been diſcoutſing of) that the Medes hereto- 


fore, as we are told by“ HERODOrus, and I am 


apt to imagine our own anceſtors too, choſe al. 
ways the honeſteſt perſons for their kings. Fot 


the poorer ſort of people, being oppreſſed by the 


richer, had recourſe to ſome one of remarkable 


virtue, to ſave and protect them from violence 


and injuries: who conſtituting meaſures of equity 


and juſtice, boutid the greateſt to obſerve them as 


well as the meaneſt. And that which was the 
reaſon for their chuſing kings, in like manner 


put them upon enacting laws: For men have al- 


ways deſired to enjoy ſuch a right, as all ſorts of 
them might have an equal ſhare in (for otherwiſe 
indeed it would be no right at all,) which when 


they could get by the juſtice and honeſty of ſome 
one perſon, they were contented with him, and 


never looked any farther ; but when they vou7d nt, 


they were put upon a neceſſity of inventing laws, 


a He ſtill goeson in his commendation of juſtice, and tells us, that 
kings heretofore were choſen according to their chara&ers for juſtice 


and integri | 


ty. | | 

The Eft of any great note among the Greet hiſtorians, very well 

known by his works, which are ſtill extant in nine books; which for 
their ſweetneſs and elegance are deſeryedly called by the names 
the nine muſes. . 5s i 

which 
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which eould never be partial, but uſe the fame 
language to all Tanks and conditions. It is very 
plain therefore, that thoſe men were uſually cho- 
ſen to be kings, who were counted by the people 
men of honeſty and integrity: But if they were 
held prudent and wiſe withal, the people thought 
there was nothing they might not obtain by their 
conduct and management. By all means there- 
fore let us conſtantly follow, and ſtick eſe to ju- 
ſtice; as for its own ſake, (for other wiſe indeed it 
will not be properly jaſtiee) fo for the increaſe of 
our honour and reputation. c Now as it is not 
ſufficient for a man to get riches, unleſs he has 
the wiſdom to diſpoſe of them ſo, as thereby to 
furniſh out all his expetices, not only thoſe of his 
bare neceſſities, but thoſe of his bounty and li- 
berality too: So neither is it enough for a man to 
get 4 glory, unleſs he knows how to make uſe 
of it with diſcretion : Though what SocRArTES 
ſays is very excellent to this purpoſe, That the rea- 
digi way, and, as it were, ſhorteſt cut, to arrive 
at e glory, is really to be tohat one defires to be ac- 


c He has ſhewn what theſe virtues are, which make the people 
love, &c, But as it is not enough for a man to get riches, unleſs he 
knows how to make uſe of them tgo : So, after we haye gotten the 
virtues he has mentioned, the next thing that comes to be conſidered 
is, how we ſhould uſe them, ſo as to be remarkable in the world; 
and let people, ſee, by our practice and exerciſe in ſome ſort of lite, 
that we are ſuch perſons as deſerve their love, confdence and admira- 
tion, For theſe virtues themſelves are only the ground-work or foun. 
dations, as it were, of perfect glory; and we know foundations are 
laid in the earth, and require ſomething elſe to be built upon them, 
before they are taken notice of in the eye of the world. Here he 
puts in, by way of caution, a ſaying of Socrates, that we make ſure in 
the firſt place, that we really are ſuch, &c. | 


d By elory here he underſtands the virtues of juftice, &c, which he 


has juſt been diſcourſing of, as the foundations of true glory, 
e Outward glory, not the virtues themſelves. 


counted. 
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counted. Thoſe people therefore are highly mi. 
ſtaken, who think of obtaining a ſolid reputation, 
by vain ſhews and hypocritical, pretences ; by com. 
poſed countenances and ſtudied forms of. words: 
for true glory takes deep rooting, and grows.and 
| flouriſhes more and more; but that which is only 
in ſhew and mere outſide, quickly decays and wi- 
thers like flowers; nor can any thing be laſting 
that is only counterfeit. I might bring a great ma- 
ny pregnant examples for the proof of theſe aſſer- 
tions; but for brevity ſake, I ſhall content myſelf 
with thoſe of but one ſingle family. F TIBERIUs 
| Graccuvs, the ſon of PuBL1vus, will always 
be praiſed and had in admiration, as long as there 
ſhall any memorials remain of the Roman atchieve- 
ments: But his g ſons, on the contrary, were not in 
their lives-time approved of by good men; and 
ſince their deceaſe have been numbered among 
thoſe, who were juſtly ſlain. „ det $I.” 


: » 44. *: FS.» CP 2 
5A noble, wiſe and valiant Roman, who was twice conſul, and as 
often triumphed ; and at laſt was made Cenſor, in which office by 
his wiſdom and prudence he ſaved the republick. [See Cic. de Orat. 
1. 9.] He marryed Cornelia, the daughter of the elder Africanus, by 
whom he had the two Gracchi, | 1 

g Tib, and Caius Graccbus, two eloquent and ingenious young men : 
But for attempting to make laws pernicious to the ſtate, about e- 
qually dividing lands, &c. they were both ſlain; the former by Sci 
Najica, and the latter by Opimius the conſul, See Paterc, Book II. Chap. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


What young men ſhould do 70 make themſelves known, 
and talen notice of in the world. Courage in war, 
the firſt thing that ſets off, young men. Another, 
temperance, ſobriety, &c. Keeping often company. 
with wiſe and good men, another thing that very 

much recommends them. BE Rs 


T is the buſineſs therefore of thoſe, who defire 

to get true glory, ſtrily to diſcharge all the 
duties of juſtice; what thoſe are, we have ſhewn 
already in the former book. I ſhall now proceed 
to lay down ſome directions, a How a man ſhould 
do to appear before the world what he is in him- 
ſelf; though that of SocraATEs is certainly the 
wiſeſt that can poſſibly be given, To make ſure in 
the firſt place, that he really be in himſelf, that which 
he deſires to appear before the world, For when a 
young gentleman is juſt come into the publick, 
and is already known andremarkable in it, either by 
the fame of his father's actions (which I thiok, 
ſon Marcus, may be your caſe;) or by any 
other means oy accident whatſoever; the eyes of 
all are immediately upon him, and every one is en- 
quiring after what he does, and how he ſteers his 
life; and, as though he were ſet in the publick 
view, ſo none of his actions, or ſo much as his 
words, can be long kept in ſecret, But thoſe, who 


a His deſign is to ſhew, what methods a young man, who is juſt 
coming into the world (ſuppoſing he has laid a foundation of virtue) 
had beſt enter upon, that he may make himſelf known; and taken no- - 
tice of among his citizens, that ſo his virtues may not lye hid and 
concealed, In order to which he diſtinguiſhes young men, into thoſe 
who are remarkable already upon their anceſtors account, &c. an 
thoſe who are unknown and obſcure. They muf botli take to ſome 
honourable way of liſe, ſo as to ſignalize their valour, honeſty ve. 


. 
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at the beginning and entrance of their lives, by 


reaſon of their meanneſs, are unknown tothe world; 
as ſoon as they arrive at years of diſcretion, ſhould 


ſet before their eyes the moſt honourable places, 
and bend all their ſtudies and honeſt endeavours 
toward the obtaining of them ; which they ought to 


do with ſo much the more boldneſs, becauſe men 


are ſo far from envying youth, that they rather en- 
courage and forward them in their progreſs. The 


5 firſt thing then, that ſets a young man off, and re- 


commends him to the publick, is courage and bra- 


very in martial affairs; by which a great many a- 


mongſt our forefathers, who. were ſcarce ever whol- 


1y diſengaged from wars, very nobly diſtinguiſhed. 
and ſignalized themſelves. But you, my ſon, have 


had the misfortune to light upon the times of a, 
civil war, wherein the cone party was wicked and 
deteſtable, and thedotherunfortunateand unſucceſs- 

ful: In which, however, when PouEx had given 
you the command of 4 one wing, you got much 
praiſe from the great commander and all his ar- 


my, by your riding, darting, and paticnily adbidin 


all the fatigues of war. But as for this piece of 
your riſing glory, that, and the whole conſtitution 
of the republick, are both of them fallen to the 
ground together. But I never deſigned ſo to mo- 
del this diſcourſe, as that it ſhould be proper for 
none but you; but that it might be applicable to 
all men in general: I ſhall go on therefore to the 


remaining part of it. As then in all things the fun- 


ctions of the ſoul are more noble and excellent than 


6 Courage in the wars, the firſt thing that makes a young man be- 
come remarkable, _ 3 11 5 N 
c That of Julius cæſar. 
That of Pompey the Great. | A 
e Each body of foot conſiſting of two legions, had two troopt of 
horſe to ſupport it, one on the right, and the other on the left. Cicers's 
ſon commanded one of theſe, being called wings, 5 


„ "2 thoſe. 
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thoſe of the body; ſo the effects of our reaſon and 
underſtanding are greater and more powerful, as to 
this particular, than thoſe of mere ſtrength. f Now 
of theſe there is none that can more recommend 
and adorn a young man, than temperance and ſo - 
briety, duty and reſpect to his natural parents, 
love and good - nature, towards his friends and re- 
lations. g Another good way for young people to 
get known, and have a good reputation, isoften to 
attend on ſome great and wiſe men, who are thought 
to deſign for the good of the publickx: For when 
they are obſerved to be frequently with ſuch, the 
people are preſently apt to imagine, that they will 
be like thoſe men, whom they chuſe for their pat- 
terns, Thus þ Pus. RuTirlivs, when he was 
young, had the general vogue of a very honeſt man, 
and an able lawyer, becauſe he frequented the houſe. 
of i MuTius. As for + CRassvus, whilſt he was 
very young, he was not beholden to any one elſe, 
but obtained of himſelf everlaſting honour, by un- 


7 Of the virtues that do not require ſtrength of body, temperance, 

vc, moſt recommend a young man. | ane 
A third thing that recommends young men is, keeping frequent 
company with thoſe that are wife, and lovers of their country. 

h P. Rutilias Rufus, a noble Roman, conſul together with Cn. Mallius. 
He was ſcholar of Panætius, (Sze Book III. Cb. iii.] a great lover of 
learning, and very well ſkilled in philoſophy and the civil laws. Cicero 
in his firſt book de Oratore calls him, Fxemplum innocentie; And Vell. 
Patere, Book II. Chap xiii. Virum non ſui tantum ſeculi, ſed omnis æ vi op- 
timum. However he was accufed by the malice of ſome men, and 
condemned of extortion, and accordingly baniſhed. 0f which ſee the 
fore-cited places, 25 | W 

i E. Matias Scævola, a noble Roman, famous for his knowledge of the 
civil laws, and withal an eloquent ſpeaker; therefore called by our 
author, Furi/peritorum diſer tigimus, He was conſul with Calpurnius Pig, 
about the year of Rome 620, when Tib. Gracchus raiſed his fedition s 
And afterwards made Poytifex max mus e 

k Lucius Crafus, the famous orator, whom he mer tioned Boct 3 
Chap. XXX, | | | Be - 
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dertaking that noble land glorious accuſation; when 
at that term of years, wherein others are com- 

' mended if they begin but to ſtudy and exerciſe the 
art; (as we have it recorded of the famous Dex. 
 MOSTHENES) at that age, I ſay, did CRAssus 
. make it appear, that he could perform that laudably 
1 in the open courts of juſtice, which he might with- 

6 out diſparagement have been ſtudying at home. 


of c. cardo a very eloquent man, who had been tribune and con- 
ful; whom Cragus, at the age of nineteen years, (when others begin 


| but to ſtudy eloquence) publickly accuſed and got condemned, fo 
0 that he poiſoned himſelf, F a 
|| 12 CHAP, XIV. 

bl Diſcourſe of two forts. Aﬀability very powerful to 
lf obtain mens love, &c. But eloquence much mare, 


# Several occaſions of ſhewing a man's eloquence. 
j To defend more laudable than to accuſe ; bu? the 
latter in ſome caſes honourable enough: Several 
examples of brave accuſations. It is lawful in. 
* ſome caſes to defend the really guilty ; but never 
to arcuſe the innocent. The judges and advocates 
duties. Defending the accuſed, eſpecially honou- 
rable, when it is againſt ſome powerful oppreſſor. 
UT a of ſpeaking or diſcourfe there are two 


| B ſorts ; the one proper only for common con- 

verſation, the other for pleadings and debates in the 
publick. Of theſe two the latter, which is what we 
call eloquence, is apparently moſt powerful towards 


a2 Having ended the laſt chapter with Cragus's accuſation of Carbo, 

and the credit he got by it: This eaſily brings him to another thing, 
that recommends young men, and makes them be taken notice of, 
wits, Their diſcourſes, This he divides into two ſorts, and ſpeaks upon 
them ſeverally. | | 
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the procurement of glory; þ but yet it is unexpreſ- 
ſible of what influence courteſy and affability are, 
in the bufineſs of obtaining mens love and affe- 


ions. There are extant letters of c PHILI to 
ALEXANDER, d ANTIPATER to CASSANDER, 


and e ANTIGONUs to PHILIP; in which theſe 
moſt wiſe and prudent princes (tor ſuch we are told 
they really were) adviſe each his ſon to ſpeak Kind- 
ly to the multitude, and try to win the hearts of 
both them and the ſoldiers by gentle words and 


familiar appellations. F But that other diſcourſe, 


which is proper for pleadings and harangues in pub- 


lick, does oftentimes move and tranſport the whole 


multitude: For when a man ſpeaks to them fluent- 
ly and plauſibly, they are preſently rapt into a ſtrange 
admiration, and cannot but conclude, as ſoon as 


ever they hear him, that he is wiſer and more know- 
ing than the reſt of men are. But if there be mo- 
deſty joined with the power and weight of his 
eloquence, there is nothing in the world can more 


raiſe their admiration; and eſpecially too, if he be 


a young man that ſpeaks. Now the ſubjects and 
occaſions, that ſtand in need of eloquence, are 


more than one, and ſeveral young gentlemen, in 


our own republick, have made themſelves eminent 


in ſeveral of them : Some for example, by ſpeaking 
in the ſenate-houſe, and others, by pleading in the 


b Of the firſt ſort of diſcourſe, viz, That of common converſation; 
and its power. 23-2 | 
c Son of Amyntas, father of Alexander the Great. | 
4 A ſoldier of Philip's, left governour of Macedonia by Alexander, 
when he invaded Perfia : At laſt he poiſoned Alexander, by his ſon 
Caſſander's means. See Quint Curtius. | = 2 
e A king of Macedonia, not father, but only irſt guardian, and af- 
ferwards father-in-law to Philip, who was ſon of Demetrius, king of 
Macedonia and Epirus. ; 4g IG 
fThe ſecond fort of difcourſe, wiz. Eloquence: of which he ſpeaks 


pretty largely, and gives ſome rules about accuſations, relating to 


heir lawfulneſs, frequency, &c. | 
N 3 courts 
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courts of juſtice. Of theſe ways the latter is moſt 

fruitful of admiration, the duties of which are on- 
ly two, defending and accuſing. It is much more 


commendable to defend than to accuſe ; however, 
this latter has oftentimes brought men to a conſi- 


derable reputation, We mentioned the exampleof 
CRassUs but juſt now, and g MARCUS AN To- 


Nis, when he was a young man, did the ſame; 


and nothing got Y SuLPIT1Us ſo much credit for 
his eloquence, as his brave accuſation of Carvs 
NoRBANUS, a very ſeditious and troubleſome ci- 
tizen. This nevertheleſs muſt be done but ſeldom, 
or indeed never, unleſs it be undertaken on the be- 
Half of the republick, as it was bv thoſe three whom 
T juſt now mentioned : Or, Secondly, upon the ac- 
count of ſome injury received, as by the two i Lu-. 
CULLUSES; or elſe for the ſake of thoſe under 
our protection, as was formerly done by & myſelf 
for the Siciliaus; and by | Julius for the Sardini- 
ans againſt Marcus ALBUT1Us: In like manner 
m Fusius made his induſtry be taken notice of, 


K Grandfather to Mark Anthony the Triumvir; whom he brings in 
ſpeaking in his de Oratore ; a very eloquent perſon, as appears from 
the great praiſes he there gives him. He was conſul and cenſor, cal- 


led by V. Patercul. Princeps Ciwitatis & Eloquentie, He was afterwards 


killed by the command of Marius and Cinna. The perſon by whoſe 
accuſation he gained this credit, was Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

5 One of the interlocutors in his de Oratore, and there commended 
for an excellent ſpeaker. He accuſed Norbanus, whom Anthony defen- 
ded, [See de Orat, ii. 28. He was tribune of the people, and join- 
ing with Marius againſt Sylla, was flain by $ylla's order. Vell. Paterc, 

i Lucius and Marcus, who accuſed Serwilius the augur, becauſe he be- 
fore had accuſed their father. See our authors, Quæſt. Academict. I, 4, 
ſect. 1. 5 | . 

In his orations againft Yerres. 

1 1 have followed the correction of Langius Manut. &c. who would 
have it read pro Sardis in or Contra Albutium Julius. Vid. Ed. Græ vii. 
m He mentions this accuſation in his Brutus, where he ſays Fufus 
got a great deal of credit by it. Anthony the famous orator defended 
4quilius, and to move the judges to pity, pulled open his cloaths, and 
ſhewed them his honourable wounds in his breaſt, Aquilius was 


by 
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by his accuſing Aquit1vs. Once then, or ſo, it 


is allowable enough; but by no means often. How- 
ever, ſhould the commonwealth call a man to it, 
he might do it often upon her account, it being 


no diſgrace to be often employed in taking ven- 


geance on her enemies. Vet, even in this caſe, 
it is ſtill the beſt way to be moderate and cautious : 
For he ſhews himſelf a man of a very unnatural 
and mercileſs temper (or rather indeed not a man 
at all, but « favage monſter) who can endure to 


make it his very buſineſs and employment, to bring 


many people info danger of their lives: Beſide 


that it is dangerous to the perſon himſelf too; and 


not only ſo, but even ſcandalous and ſhameful, to 
get himſelf the odious name of an accu/er + Which 
of late was the fortune = of Marcus BruTvus, 
a perſon that was ſprung of a noble family, and 
ſon of that Bur us, who was ſo particularly famed. 


for his ſkill in the civil laws. It is another rule 


of duty more eſpecially to be taken notice of, and 
which cannot be broken without manifeſt villany, 


* 


Never to bring an innocent perſon into danger. For 


ſince kind nature has given us eloquence, to ſerve 
for the good and preſervation of all men; what 
can be more, either wicked, or inhuman, than to 
turn it to the ruin and deſtruction of the o beſt of 
them? It is our duty then never to accuſe the in- 
nocent : But we need not, on the other hand, make 
any ſcruple of ſpeaking ſometimes in behalf of the 


conſul with Marius, An. Urb, Cond, 6 52, and accuſed of bribery or ex- 
9 Multis a varitiæ criminibus, teſtimoniiſque con victus. Cic, Orat. 
pro Flac. | | 

n He mentions both father and ſon in his de 0ratore, the one for an 
excellent lawyer, who wrote ſeveral books; and the ſon for a looſe 
debauchee. And in his Brutus he calls the father an excellent man, 


and very ſkilful of the law; but the ſon a diſgrace to his family, wc. 


0 Viz. Thoſe that are innocent. , 


N4 guilty, 
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guilty, provided he be not wholly villanous and a- 
bominable, For this is no more than what the 
people deſire, than what cuſtom authorizes, and 
the common bowels of humanity incline us to. It 
is the duty of a judge to endeavour after nothing 
but the real truth; but an advocate ſometimes may 
ſpeak up for that, which carries no more than an 
.outward appearance of it: Which, I think, I ſhould 
hardly have ventured to fay, (eſpecially in writing a 
philoſophical diſcourſe) but that I perceive it was 
the opinion of PAN AE TIus, a perſon of as great 
and conſiderable authority, as any among the $9. 
its. But defending is that which brings the largeſt 
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i returns both of glory and intereſt; eſpecially if 
1 one Happen to be aſſiſtant to thoſe, who ſeem in- 
bi jured ald oppreſſed by the power of ſome great 

Af one. This was my fortune, às agreat many times, 
[i fo more eſpecially in my younger days; when ! 
ix ſtood in defence of Roscius ' AMERINUS, ' againſt 
Wo all the greatneſs and authority of 'SYLLA'; And 
A you know the Oration, which then ſpoke, is 5 at 
A} this time extant. 1 ku 9 


4t is the ſecond of his orations as now printed. 


4 1 —— 


HA P. XV. : 
Two ſorts of liberality. Better to help men by tur 

| labour and induftry, than by our money. PHI- 

0 1.1P's reproof to his ſon ALEXANDER 70 this 
purpoſe. The inconveniences of the ſecond ſart of 

liberality. Meaſures io be obſerved" in it. 7 


* 


aT F Aving given this account of the particular 
II duties, which young men muſt do for the 
attainment of glory; we are next to diſcourſe of 
a Chap. vi. he laid down fix things, as reaſons or motives of mens | 


being profitable to us: Of theſe he rejected fear, as a very —_— 
_ Fj ene · 
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beneficence or liberality. Of this there are two 
ſorts; the one of which conſiſts in obliging thoſe 
who need it, by our labour and induſiry; the other 
by our money. The latter of theſe two is much the 
more eaſy, eſpecially for thoſe who have plentiful 
fortunes; but the former, on the other hand, more 
glorious and maꝑnificent. and more ſuitable to the 
character of a brave and exalted ſoul. For though 
there is a good-will, and generous readineſs to o- 
blige, ſhewn in either; yet in the one caſe we are 
beholding to the che, in the other to the virtues 
and abilities of the perſon. Beſides, thoſe ſorts of 
kindneſſes, which are done by the aſſiſtance of 
money, or the like, within a ſhort ſpace of time 
draw their own fountain dry; fo that this liberality 


doth, as it were, eat out its own bowels, and the 
more you have formerly obliged in this kind, the 
fewer you will be able to oblige for the future. But 


now, on the other hand, he whoſe generoſity ſhews 
Itſelf in labour, tliat is, in virtue, and being active 
for another's good, the more men he hath former- 
ly ſhewn'himlelf kind to, the more he will have 
ready to aſſiſt him ever after: Beſide, that by the 
cuſtom of doing good offices, he gets a kind of 
habit, and- grows much more expert in the art of 
obliging. PhrIir the father of ALEXANDER 
the Great, reproves his ſon ſharply in one of his 
epiſtles, for endeavouring to purchaſe the good - will 


and inconvenient one. Good-will, bonaur or admiration, and confidence, 

all which three go to make up true glory, he hath already diſcourſed 
of, and ſhewn by what virtues they are to be obtained. There re- 
main therefore only two more, viz. Hope, when princes, c. promiſe 
great donations; and hire, when money is given. Both theſe he com- 
prehends here under benefcence or liberality, and ſhews what ſort of do- 
nations are uſeful, and in what meaſure, and in what particular cafes, 
Sc. And firſt he divides benefcence into two ſorts, of which he prefers 


the former for ſeveral reaſons. 
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of the Macedonians, by giving them donations : In 


the name of wonder, /ays he, What method ot 


reaſoning could lead you into ſuch a thought, as 
to imagine that thoſe men would ever be faithful 


to you, whom yourſelf had corrupted with money! 


«© What ] do you deſign to be thought, notthe king, 
ce but only the /eward and purſebearer of the Ma- 
ce cedonians? That eward and pur ſebearer is ad- 


mirably well faid, becauſe it is ſo ſcandalous a buſi. 
| neſs for a prince; and that calling donations a cor- 


rupting the people, is better yet; for thoſe who re- 
ceive them are perpetually the worſe for it, and only 


made readier to expect the ſame again. PHIII᷑ 


writ this to his ſon alone, but it may ſerve for a 


direction to all men in general. I think we may 


take it for granted therefore, that that ſort of boun- 


ty, which conſiſts in doing kindneſſes by our la- 
bour and induſtry, is more virtuous and creditable, 


can oblige more people, and has more ways of do- 


Ing it than that other has. Not but that /ometimes 


a man ſhould give, nor is this ſort of bounty to be 
wholly rejected; nay, one ought oftentimes to di- 
ſtribute ſome part of one's money to thoſe, who are 
well-deſerving perſons, and ſtand in need of ſuch 
aſſiſtance : But till it muſt be done with 5 great 
prudence and moderation. For ſome men have 
ſquandered away whole eſtates by inconſiderately 
giving ; which 1s certainly the fooliſheſt thing in 
the world; for ſo a man diſables himſelf ever after 


from doing of that c which he takes moſt delight 


in. But the worſt thing is this, that profuſeneſs in 
giving is uſually accompanied by unjuſt ways of 
getting. For when by this means men have parted 


* 


7 The word diligentia in this place properly fignifies, the making a 


c Viz, Shewing his bounty and generoſity in giving: becauſe he 


nas given away all already. 


with 
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with what is their own, they are forced to lay hands 
upon that which 1s another's : And by this means 
they miſs what is their principal deſign, viz, The 
obraining mens love by their bounty and gene- 


roſity for they get more hatred from thoſe whom 


they injure, than good-will from thoſe whom the 
hoped to oblige by it. We ought therefore neither 
ſ to lock up our riches, as that even liberalit 
itſelf cannot open them; nor % to keep them open, 
as if they were common to all men in general: 


The beit way is, always to obſerve a due medium, 


and give more or leſs in proportion to our eſtates. 
In fine, we ſhould do well to remember a ſaying, 


which is now grown ſo common as to be a pro- 


verb amongſt us, Bounty has got no bottom : For 
how indeed is it poſſible, there ſhould ever be any 


end of it, when thoſe who are uſed to it, look to 


receive again; and others, from ſeeing them, are 
taught to expect the ſame ? 


CHAP. XVI, 
Two forts of givers, How liberality and prodigali- 
ty differ. What the chief advantage of riches. 


Publick ſhows to the people very fooliſh. Several 
examples of magnificent &Ædiles among the Romans. 


Of thoſe who give largely, there are two ſorts; 
the one of which is prodigal, and the other 


liberal. The Prodigal are thoſe, who conſume vaſt 


4 Having given his reafons, why the firſt ſort of benefcence, which 
conſiſts in obliging men by our labour and induſiry, is preferable to the 
ſecond, which does it by money ; he begins in this chapter to diſcourſe 
of the latter, and divides thoſe that uſe it (the Largias he ſpeaks) into 
two forts, the one Prodigal, and the other Liberal, in the proper and 
ſtrict ſenſe of that word. He begins with the firſt, anddiſcourſes of it 
to Chap, xviii. where he comes to the ſecond, the liberal. 0 
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ſums in making public feaſts, and diſtributing por. 


tions of meat to the people; or in providing gla- 
_ diators to fight with one another, or with wild 


beaſts in the theatres; or in making preparation for 
other ſuch ſports, and recreations of the multitude: 
Things that are forgotten in a very ſhort time, if 
ever at all thought on, after once they are over. 
But the liberal are thoſe, who diſpoſe of their mo- 


ney in redeeming poor priſoners; in helping their 


friends and acquaintance out of debt; in aſſiſting 
them toward the marrying their daughters; or put- 
ting them into ſome method, of making, or in- 
creaſing'their fortunes. I admire therefore, what 


{ſhould come into b THEO HRASTUs's head, 


who in a book of his, which he wrote concerning - 
riches, amongſt ſeveral noble and excellent things, 


has been guilty of one very grievous abſurdity: For 


he runs out mightily in commendation of magni- 
ficence, and giving publick ſhows or donations to 
the people; and thinks the ſupplying of ſuch ex- 
pences as theſe, the very principal fruit and advan- 
tage of riches : But in my opinion it is both a 


much greater, and more durable advantage, to be 


furniſhed with money for thoſe acts of bounty, of 
which I have juſt now been giving ſome inſtances. 


But ARISTOTLE, with much more reaſon and 
judgment, reproves us for not being 'amazet at 


thoſe ſums, which are daily thrown away to careſs 
the people: * Should any one (ſays he) whena 
<« city is beſieged and reduced to great ſtreights, 
< give a large ſum of money for a little cup of 
„ water; people would wonder and admire at it 


„ ſtrangely, and hardly be perſuaded to believe it at 


e firſt; but afterwards poſſibly, upon farther conſi- 


pry The ſame that he mentioned Book J. Chap. I. his Book here men - 
tioned is now quite loft, but it is quoted by Diogerres Laertius. 


deration s 
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« deration, would be ready to pardon it, becauſe it 
« was a caſe of mere exigence and c neceſſity: Bus 
« yet toe can ſee, without any thing of admiration, | 
« thoſe vaſt charges and infinite expences, which 
« men put themſelves to for no reaſon in the 
« world; neither for the relief of any want or 
« neceſſity, nor yet for the increaſe of their glory 
« and dignity : And that pleaſure of the multitude 
« which is principally aimed at, is of ſhort conti- 
« nuance ; and only tickles andſooths up the mean- 
«eſt of the people, who themſelves will forget the 


« ſatisfaction they received, as ſoon as ever the ſhow 


« and recreation is atan end.” He adds moreover, 
with a great deal of reaſon, ** That children in- 
« deed, and ſoms trifling women, together with 
« ſlaves, and the more ſervile part of thoſe who 
« are free, might perhaps take a pleaſure in ſuch 
« foolifh kind of paſtimes ; But that men of true 
e prudence, and thoſe who judge of things by the 
« rules of reaſon, can by no means either com- 
« mend or approve of them.” I know it is a eu- 
ſtom in our republick, and has been from the time 
of our good forefathers, to expect and demand, even 
from the ſobereſt citizens, ſomething that is ſplen- 
did and magnificent in their 4 Adileſhips. Hence 
e PuBLiIUs CRAssus, who was ſurnamed the 
c Nothing of this here quoted is to be found in any of the works of 
Ariſtotle now extant 3 which makes the learned Muretus think, that it 


ought to be read Ariſto, who was a Stoick philoſopher, mentioned by 
Seneca in his 29*2 Epiſt. and who (as we learn from Plutarch) wrote a 
book upon the ſubje& of riches, | | 
d An office in Rome, which required their taking care of the publick 
buildings, temples, Sc. as alſo the publick games on any ſolemn oc- 
cation, plays, and the like, It was uſually counted the firſt ſtep to- 
ward other offices; into which the people choſe men, according to 
their good or ill behaviour in this. Hence they uſually ſpared no 
pains, charges, &c. ſo as they could but pleaſe the multitude. | 
e A noble Roman, ſurnamed Mucianus, becauſe adopted into the fa- 
mily of the Crap, from that of the Mucii, He was the firſt that gave. 


wealthy, 


— 


9 TULLYs Book Il, 
wealthy, and really was ſuch, in his office of Ædile 
was very magnificent and noble in his entertain- 
ments: And f Lucius CRAssus, a little while 
after, was full-out as generous, though collegue of 
g Mvucivs the moſt moderate man living. Next 
after theſe came þ Carvs CLAavupivs, the ſon of 
Appius; and a great many others, viz. the i Lu- 
CULLI, 4 HoRTENsS1us, and 1 SILANUs. But 
m PuBLIius LENTULUs, when JI was conſul, ex- 
ceeded all others that ever went before him: who 
was afterwards followed and copied by n ScAuRvs, 
But of all theſe ſhows, that have been given to 
pleaſe and entertain the people, thoſe of my friend 
Pour Ex were the greateſt and moſt magnificent, 
o 0 exhibited when he was the ſecond time conſul, 


the people a fight of elephants in his Aedileſhip, He was after- 
| wards conſul, and Pontifex Maximus. | 

F The famous Orator, mentioned before. | 5 | 
The Augur, who married the daughter of the 2oi/e Lelius, menti- 
oned by our author in the beginning of his De Amicitia. | 

b Surnamed Pulcher ; he firft had their ſcenes in the theatre pain- 
ted, whereas before they were bare boards. | 

i The two brothers Luc, and Mar, who were both Aediles together, 
and made the ſcenes to turn round, and ſo often, whereas before 
they were fixed and unalterable. JI 

The famouſeſt Roman Orator next to Cicero, and often his oppo- 
nent; conſul fix years before him. See his death excellently lamen- 
ted at the beginning of our author's Brutus. | | 

L D. Junius Silanus, who was conſul next after Cicero, with L. Licinus 
TXAUr@ *as ? | | 

n Surnamed $piather, conſul ſix years after cicero, whom he recalled 
from his baniſhment. To him is written the fiſt book of his fa- 
_ miliar epiſtles. He was the firſt that wore a purple gown double 
dyed, and made the Vela or curtains in the theatre of fine Cypreſs linen. 

He built a noble theatre, with vaſt pillars of fine marble, and 
was ſo profuſe in his Aedileſhip, that Pliny ſays, he utterly ruined the 
Roman moderation, and that $y!la, did more harm by encouraging his 
prodigalities, than he did by all his murders and cruelties. | 

o He brought lions, panthers, and elephants in vaſt numbers to 
fight before the people. See a full and excellent deſcription of theſe 
diverſions, given by our author, Epiſt. 1. lib, 7, ad Famil. 
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þ In all which caſes it is eaſy to ſee what is my opi- 
nion. | 


p See the latter end [of the next chapter, and our author's pig. 
Famil, lib, 2. Ep. 3. : / 


n 


CHAP. XVII. 


Expences to pleaſe the people allowable in ſome caſes, 
and what they are. Some examples of laudable 
ones. Upon what one may beſt lay out his money 


in this kind. _ 


A. TO man however ſhould be ſo far moderate, as. 
L VN to draw upon himſelf the ſuſpicion of avafice. 
a MAMERCUsS, a perſon of very great riches, 
was put by the conſulſhip for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe he refuſed to be /Edile firſt, & If ſuch 


a'lnved of, though perhaps not deſired, by good 
men, they muſt even be performed; but fo as to 
keep within the compaſs of your eſtate, as I my- 


ed by the people, yet they might wiſely enough be 
preſented them, upon a proſpect of gaining ſome 
more conſiderable advantage by it. Thus c Org- 
STES of Jate got a great deal of credit, by giving- 
the people a dinner in the ſtreets, under the no- 
tion of d paying his tenths to HERCULES. Nor 


4 A name of the Emilian family. Mamercus Amilius Lepidus was 

conſul with. D. Brutus, an. U, C. 676. It is uncertain whether he be 

meant here, or not. | | 

b When, and how far ſuch ſorts of giving are allowable. 

c A ſurname of the Aurelian family. This is cn. Aufdius Oreſtes, ſo 

called becauſe he was adopted by Cn, Aufdius, (Cic. pro doma, Ch. xviii.} 

He was. afterwards conſul with Corr. Lentulus Sura, an, UV. C. 682, | 
d It was a cuſtom among the Romans, upon any great undertaking, to 

do the tenth of their income to ſome god, to make him proſper them 

n their undertakings, oreſtes, under pretence of paying this to Hercules, 


£ did. 


things therefore are demanded by the people, and 


ſelf did. Nay, though they ſhould not be demand 
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194 SFULEYs Book. If. 
did any one ever find fault with M. Sgrvs, for 


felling out corn at any eaſy rate, in the time of 


very great dearth and ſcarcity : For he got him- 
ſelf free from a great and inveterate. hatred of the 
people, by a coſt, which (conſidering he was at 
that time Ædile) was neither diſhoneſt, nor yet 


extraordinary great: But of all, my friend Mito 


ot the greateſt honour, by. purchaſing gladiators 
for the defence of the publick, which was wholly 
included in my ſingle bfety, and thereby defeating 
the mad and pernicious attempts of « C1, o01vs, 


Such charges therefore are not to be ſhunned, when 


either they are neceſſary or very advantageons : But 
even when they are ſo, we. mult ſtil! nat exceed the 
due limits of Mediocrity. Luc. Prilipevs, the 
ſon of Qyixr us, an extraordinary ingenious and 
eminent man, was wont, I confeis, to be making 
his brags, that he gat all the honours the repub- 
lick could give him, without ever ſpending one far- 
thing that way: f Caius Curio uſed to ſay the 


fame: And even I myſelf have ſome reaſon to boalt 


gave a great deal of viQtuals to all the people in publick, that ſo he 


* 


might gain their favour. 


e Cladius was a vile and profiigate fellow, a great enemy to Cicero, 
whom in his tribuneſhip he got baniſhed, [See Cicero's life in Plut.] 


dut Milo, being tribune the year following, endeavoured to bring back 
cicero again. Clodius violently oppoſed it; and getting together ſome 


of his own gang, and a parcel of gladiators, fell upon the people as 


they aſſembled about it, and ſlew ſeveral. Milo, on the other fide, 


brought gladiators to defend Cicero, and in him (as he ſays) the re- 
publick itſelf. This is that Milo, who afterwards killed this Clodius ; 
for which being accuſed, he was defended by our author in that in- 
comparable oration, which is {till extant. 18 

An excellent Roman, conſul with Cn. Ofiavius, the year of Rome 6771 
a good man, and a lover of virtue, as well as learning. He was alſo 
a very good Orator, and is often mentioned by our author. His ſon 
was that Curio, who was tribune of the people, and the grand incen- 


diary in the civil war between C2/ar and Pompey, 


* 


upon this account : Far conſidering the greatneſa 
of the honours I got, and that too by every one 
of the votes, and the very firſt years I was capable 


of thoſe. two, whom I juſt now mentioned) the 
charge of my Ædileſhip was very inconſiderable. 
But the beſt way of laying out money in this kind, 


the general uſe and advantage of the publick. For 


upon the nail, are more acceptable for a time; 


the like, out of reſpect to my old friend Pom- 
PEY : But I find them not approved of by the fa- 


himſelf, whom TI have very much followed, though 
not quite tranſlated, in this work. Neither are they 


PERICLES, one of the greateſt men amongſt all 
the Grecians, for ſquandering away ſuch g a vaſt ſum 


trance of the Acropolis. But I have ſpoken ſuffici- 


have written h concerning the republick. To con- 
clude therefore, all ſuch profuſions are, generally 
ſpeaking (1 think) to be blamed ; but yet at /ame 
times, and upon certain occaſions, may be rendred 


cient tower called Acropolis and (becauſe under the protection of Pal- 
Jas) Glaucopia, ſo often mentioned by ancient writers. It had five no- 
ble doors, was covered with curious white ſtone, and was five years 
in building. See Meur/. Cecropia. IS 
b This work was in ſix books: but it is now all Joſt. except ſore 
few fragments, of which Scipio's dream is much the largeſt, as making 
a good part of the ſixth book. Oh ; 


O neceſſary : 
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of them, (which is more than can be ſaid by either 


is to repair the city walls, make docks, havens, 
aquæducts, and the like; things that may ſerve to 


* bs - 
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though things which-are preſent, and given down 


yet the memory of theſe will be more laſting, and 
continued even down to poſterity, I forbear to ſpeak 
much againſt theatres, porticoes, new temples, and 


mouſeſt men; particularly not by PAN AETIUVSC 
liked by DEMETRIUS PHALEREUs, who blames 


of money, upon that noble firucture at the en-. 


ently upon all this ſubject, in thoſe books which L 


Above two theuſand talents : This is that entrance to their an- 
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96 _ TULLY Bos n. 
necęſſary: However, even then they muſt be pro. 
portioned to one's eſtate, and kept within'the li. 


mits of reaſon and moderation. 


—_—_— 2 


— — 


CHAP. XVIII. 


| Liberality to be varied according to the variety of 


circumflances. The merits of the receiver eſpecially 
to be conſidered. What atls of bounty we ſhould 
more particularly exerciſe. Meaſures to be obſerved 
in receiving money. It is profitable ſometimes tt 
part with one's right. When a man uſes an eſtate 
as be ought, Hoſpitality deſervedly commended, 


* that @ other ſort of giving, which proceeds 


from liberality, we ſhould not keep conſtantly 


to one certain meaſure ; but vary according to the 
variety of circumſtances in the perſons that receive, 


His caſe (for inſtance) who ſtruggles at preſent un- 
der ſome preſſing neceſſity, is different from his, 
who is well enough to paſs, and only deſires to im- 
prove his fortune. We ſhould lend our aſſiſtance 
in the firſt place to thoſe, who are under the burden 


and weight of ſome misfortune; unleſs they are 
ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable: We ſhould be rea- 
dy however to forward thoſe likewiſe, who deſire 


only of us our helping hand, not ſo much to fave 
them from being unfortunate, as to raiſe them to 


ſome higher degrees of fortune. 5 But here we 


e 5 done with the #r/ ſort of givin? largely, win, Prodigality ; 


which he thinks generally blameable, but in ſome caſes excuſable. 


He comes now to the /econd, liberality, which is ſeen not only in gi- 


_ wing, but in rece:wing too. He begins with giving; concerning which 


his firſt rule is, That wve ſbould confider the circumſtances of the perſon we 
i to. N E | 
, b Secondly, In giving wwe ſhould confider the perſon's deſerts : For kindneſ- 


Jes beſtowed upon thoſe, who do not deſerve, but will make ill uſe of 


them, are indeed no kindneſſes. We ſhould make honeſt men the 
objects of our bounty in this kind. q 
yk , © 7 my 
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muſt be careful to acquaint ourſelves throughly with 


.the fitneſs of the perſons: For that of Enxivs is 
admirably well faid : 5 


tale good actions, when ill applied, to become ill 
bonnes. | Sy 
| Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and grate= 
ful perſon, is paid us in the acknowledgment he 
himſelf makes, and in the good-will that is got bY 
it from thereſt of the world, For nothing is more 
pleaſing to all mankind, than bounty beſtowed with-⸗ 
out raſhneſs and precipitancy ; and the generality 
of men praiſe it ſo much the more, becauſe the li- 
berality of every great man, is a common kind of 
ſanctuary for all that are needy. We ſhould endea- 
vour therefore, as far as we are able, to oblige ma- 
ny men by ſuch acts of generoſity, as may not be 
forgotten as ſoon as ever they are over; but be re- 
membered by the children and poſterity of the 
receivers, in ſuch manner as to lay a neceſſity up- 
on them of ſhewing their gratitude ; I ſay neceſſity, 
for all people hate one that takes no care of being 
grateful to his benefactors, and count him that is 
ſuch, injurious to themſelves, becauſe he diſcou- 
rages bounty and liberality, and ſo is a common 
enemy to all the poorer ſort. Beſides, this way of 
giving, whereby captives are ranſomed, and the 
meaner folk, enriched, is uſeful] and advantageous to 
the publick itſelf ; and has frequently been practiſed 
by thoſe of our order, as appears very fully from 
the oration of CRAssus. That other way there- 
tore of expending money, which conſiſts in making 
ſhows for the entertainment of the vulgar, ought ' 
(I think) by no means to be compared with this ; 
The one comports well with the character of a great 
and a prudent perſon; The other of ſuch as cajole 
the people, and look out for pleaſures to tickle the 
| e fancies 
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198 U. Box II. 
fancies of the unſtable multitude. * And as it is a 
duty to be generous in giving, ſo is it not to be 
too rigorous in demanding; but in every tranſ- 
action of buying, ſelling, letting, and hiring, to 


behave ourſelves towards our neighbours and chap. 
men, with all the fairneſs and courteſy imaginable; 


to let go ſomething of our ſtrict and juſt rights, up- 
on certain occaſions; to avoid all ſuits and con- 
tentions at law, as far as can reaſonably and fairly 
be expected; perhaps I might add, and even ſome- 
thing farther ; for in ſeveral caſes to deliver up one's 


Tight, is not only generous, but 4 advantageous too. 


However, a man ſhould have a decent regard to 


bis eftate and fortune; for it is not over-reputable 
to let that be ruined by his eaſineſs and neglect; 


and yet on the other hand he ſhould carry himſelf 
ſo, as to avoid all ſuſpicion of a ſordid, mean, or 
avaritious temper. For it is then a man uſes his 


money as he ought to do; when he ſhews himſelf 


liberal, without ruining his fortune. e TRRo- 
PHRASTUS commends, and with very good rea- 


ſon, another ſort of bounty, which we call _—_ 


lity : for there is nothing, in my mind, more hand- 
ſome and becoming, than conſtantly to have the 


| houſes of nobleman open, and ready to entertain 


all ſtrangers of faſhion ; and it is no ſmall credit 


"Ye Having given ſome rules for the liberal man's direction in givin 


or ſpending z he proceeds in this place to do the ſame about receiving 
in which he would havehim not be too rigorous, but courteous, complying, &c. 

d It is no ſmall part of prudence, to know when to loſe ; it hap- 
pening ſometimes, and upon ſome occafions, that it is the beſt way _ 
to act againſt one's preſent intereſt, and by omitting a leſs advantage, 
to gain a greater afterwards, Pecuniam in loco negligere, ſays Terence, 
maximum interdum eſt Iucrum, : 


e One particular ſort of bounty, which he thinks fit juſt to bring in 


| here, is bopitality. This he recommends as a thing handſome, 


becoming in any city, and advantageoys to get a man intereſt, and 
make him known among ftrapgers, Ts: 


and 


* wo * 1 yu we 
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and reputation to the publick, that ſtrangers never 


fail to meet with that ſort of bounty and liberality 
in our city : Beſide that there is nothing can be 
more uſeſul for thoſe who deſign by honeſt means 


to get an intereſt in the world, than to recommend 


themſelves to the eſteem and good-liking of fo- 


reign nations, by the help of thoſe people whom 


they thus entertain. THEO HRASTus tells us of 


f Cimon they Athenian, that he ſhewed his hoſpi- 


tality even to all his brethren of the g Lacian tribe; 
and not only made it is own conſtant cuſtom, but 


alſo commanded his bailiffs the ſame, to keep open 
houſe for any one of the Laciadæ that ſhould paſs 


7 The ſon of Miltiades, a famous Abenian General, who beat their 
enemies both at ſea and land the ſame day: He was particularly fa- 
med for his bounty and hoſpitality, See his life in Plut. and Corn Nep. 

There were one hundred ſeventy four diſtinct tribes or people in 
Attica, one of which was called the Lacian, and the men who were of 
it, Laciade, Cimon was one of theſe, and kept conſtantly open houſe 


» 


for all thoſe of his tribe. See Meurſus de Pop, Attic. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The liberality which * in doing good offices far 
| : 


others : Two ſorts of it. What ſorts of ſtudy af- 
ford moſt opportunities of it. The ruin of civil 
law and eloquence. All men may do kindneſſes 
of this nature if they pleaſe. We ſhould be careful 


of not offending ſome, by obliging others, 


4 Come now to ſpeak of that other ſort of boun- 
1 ty, which conſiſts not in giving, but in la- 
beuring for another's good ; and extends itſelf as to 


à He begins here with the ſecond, and as he thinks [8:2-Chap. xv.] 
much better ſort of beneficence, which conſiſts in doing kindneſſes 
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the republick in general, ſo to each member of the 
city in particular. þ The civil law principally 


gives us opportunities of exereiſing this: For there 
is nothing more proper to get a man intereſt and 


credit in the world, than the managing the law. 


ſuits of a great many perſons, the aſſiſting them 
with his advice, and doing for them all that he can 


by his knowledge, and {kill in that learning. And 


therefore I admire the wiſdom of our anceſtors, as 


for ſeveral reaſons, ſo particularly for this, that the 


knowledge and interpretation of their excellent ci- 
vil law, was counted a matter of the higheſt cre- 
dit and reputation among them. This the greateſt | 


men have kept conſtantly among themſelves, until 
this late ſad diſorder and confuſion of every thing: 


But now the glory of this ſort of learning, toge- 

ther with all honours, and degrees of dignity, is 
utterly ruined and fallen to juſt nothing. And to 
make the matter till ſo much the worſe ; all this 
has happened in the days of c one, who, as he 


equalled in dignity all that have gone before him, 
ſo he was far above them all in the knowledge of 
the laws. This ſtudy then is approved of by moſt 


people, and puts it in one's power to aſſiſt a great 
many, and oblige them by kindneſſes. d There is 
another ſort of knowledge near related to this, the 


art, I mean, of perſuaſive ſpeaking, which carries 


more majeſty and ornament along with it, and is 
more pleaſing and liked of, by the generality of men. 


. for others by our labour and induſtry. Theſe kindneſſes may be ei- 


ther done to particular perſons, or to the republick in general: and firſt 
of the former, | 


6. The firſt thing that puts a man in a capacity of ſerving a great 


many people, is the civil laws; the knowledge of which he highly 


commends. : 
c He means Ser, Sulpitius, one of the moſt eminent among the Be- 
mans for his ſkill in the civil laws. IH DEW Eo 
d A ſecond thing which enables men to aſſiſt others this way, is e. 
loquence, | 
; For 


RI > in Fo —< OOo© 


Z 
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For what is there in the world more extraordinary 


than eloquence, whether we conſider the admira- 
tion of its hearers, the reliance of thoſe who ſtand 
in need of its aſſiſtance, or the good-will procured 
by it from thoſe whom it defends ? Our anceſtors 


therefore held this among the chief of their civil 


profeſſions, Any one then muſt oblige a great ma- 
ny, and have a large number of clients and de- 
pendants, who is able to ſpeak well, and willing to 


take pains, and (as 2 it was the cuſtom of our good 


forefathers) is ready to undertake many peoples 


cauſes, without ever expecting to be rewarded for 


his trouble, And here I have a fair opportunity 
offered me, to bemoan the great downfal, that I 


may not ſay the utter extinction, of eloquence; 


but that I am afraid I ſhall ſeem to complain for my 
own ſake only. However I cannot bur with ſome 
concern take notice, what a great- many excellent 


orators we have loſt; how few there are riſing, 


whom we can expectany thingfrom; and how much 
fewer who are able to perform and do any thing ; 


and for all that, how many full of impudence and 


preſumption. / Now it is not for all, nor indeed 


for very many, to be either ſkilful lawyers, or elo- 
quent pleaders: However, there is no one, if he 


would make it his buſineſs, but may do friendly of- 
fices to ſeveral people ; either by begging ſome kind- 


neſſes for them, or by recommending their caſes to - 


the judges and officers ;-or by being induſtrious in 


promoting their intereſts ; or Jaſtly, by uſing his en- 


deavours with thoſe, who either are able lawyers, 


e There was even a law among the Romans. intitled, Cincia de 


dovis & muneribus, forbidding to take money, &c, for defending ano- 
ther's cauſe, | NG a ifs oy fwd ; 

JA third way of doing poopie kindneſſes is, if we are not ourſelye; 
able to manage their cauſes, by recommending them to the judges, 
<0 thoſe that are ſkilletinJaw, oc. 1 
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himſelf a general intereſt in the world. g Thereis 


I think it is ſo obvious, that I hardly need to do it) 


or to thoſe who are able to make them ſuffer for it 


that we are forced, tho* unwillingly, to diſoblige any 


to repair the injury, by making ſome reaſonable 


* 
* 


or eloquent orators; Which whoever ſhall do, will 
make a great many be beholding to him, and get 


one thing however I would advertiſe him of, (tho 


which is, to have a care of offending /ome, whilſt + 
he is endeavouring to be ſerviceable to others. For 
it often comes to paſs, that ſuch do a diſkindneſs, 
either to thoſe whom they ought to have obliged, 


afterwards; Which ſhews careleſneſs and negli- 
gence, if done undeſignedly; but if deſignedly, 
raſhneſs and imprudence. Arid if it ſhould happen 


perſon, we muſt-endeavour to excuſe it as well as 
ve are able; by ſhewing the neceſſity we lay under 
of doing ſo, and how it was utterly im poſſible for 
us to avoid it; and mult be careful and induſtrious 


amends for it afterwards. 


£ He puts in a caution or two about theſe rules, viz. That whilſt 
we oblige one, we take care not to diſoblige others, &c, | 


„ . 
p—_ 8 — I 4 4 22 4 1 n » 


e 

Men are readier to alſiſt one that is wealthy and great, 
than one that is poor and honeſt, Reaſons why 
they eught to do the contrary. The evil effeds of 


mens love of riches. Never te do an injury 10 
one, for the ſake of obliging another. | 


Nowa whenever we do a 4indnefs or friend- 
- ly office to another, we uſually regard one of 
theſe two things, viz. Either the hone/ty, or the 


a Having ſhewn what thoſe things are, which put us into a capa- 
city of helping others, viz, Eloquence, civil law, Cc. and laid 


greatneſs 


CAP. xx OFFICES. 203 
greatneſs of the perſon. It is eaſily ſaid, and every 
one is ready enough to profeſs, that in placing their 
favours,they have much mdre reſpect tothe meriis of 
the perſon, than to his fortune in the world. This 
is very fairly and honeſtly ſpoken : But yet I would 
be glad to be ſhewn that man who is more willing 
to help one that is honeſt and poor, than to get the 
favour of one that is wealthy and powerful. For 
who is not readieſt to be ſerviceable to thoſe, from 
whom he expects the moſt ſpeedy requital ? But 
people would do well to conſider more throughly 
the natures of things: For though a poor man, it 
is true, cannot make a requital, yet if he is honeſt, 
he will acknowledge the obligation: And it was no 
unhandſome faying, whoever was the, author of 
it: ” That in caſe of a debt, the man who acknow- 
« /edves it, doth not thereby pay it; and the man 
Who pays it, does no longer acknowledge it: But 
e in caſe of an obligation, both he who returns it 
&« ſtill continues to acknowledge it, and he who c 
* knowledges it, thereby ſufficiently returns it,” But 
now thoſe, on the contrary, who value themſelves 
upon their riches, honours, and flouriſhing con- 
dition, will ſcorn to acknowledge they are obliged 
for any kindneſs ; nay, willthink they vouchſafe you 
a ſignal favour, even whilſt you are doing them 
ſome conſiderable ſervice ; and will always be jealous 
and ſuſpicious over you, as though you demanded 
and expected ſomething from them : But to have it 
ever ſaid they were defended by you, or_to benum- 
bered among your dependants or clients, is as in- 
ſupportabie to them as even death itſelf, Whereas 
your mean perſon, when any one does him a friend- 


down a rule or two for our direction in doing it; he proceeds to en- 
quire, on whom we ought eſpecially to beſtow our kindneſſes; where 
he puts the queſtion, in betber it is better to aſt a rich and great, or 4 
Poor and honeſt man? And argues for the latter; becauſe a poor man 
will be more grateful, &c, | | | | = 


chance to do another any ſervice, he does not en- 
it as much as he is able. Another thing worth the 
conſidering is this, that if you defend one that is 


but if you protect one that is needy and forſaken, 
provided withal he be virtuous and modeſt, all the 
lower ſort of people immediately, that are not wicked 

| will look upon you as their ſafeguard and protection. 


than it is upon a wealthy and fortunate perſon, We 
ſhould endeavour, it is true, to the utmoſt of our 


 MISTOCLES's advice, who being once afked, How 


of an ill reputation? Made anſwer, I had rather have 
man without an eſtate, than have an eſtate with- 
to riches, has wholly depraved and corrupted our 


fortune ? Perhaps it may be uſeful ro him that has 
itz tho' not / neither always: But allowing it to be 


8 


204 TULLY. Bock II. 
ly office, conſiders it was done out of reſpect to 
himſelf, and not out regard to his fortune or 
condition; and endeavours to ſhew himſelf ſenſible 
of the obligation, not to him only who has done 
him the kindneſs, but (as ſtanding in need of ſome 
other mens aſſiſtance) to thoſe others alſo, from 
whom he hopes for the like. And if he ſhould 


deavour to cry up and magnify it, but rather to leſſen 


wealthy and powerful, the obligation reaches only 
to the perſon himſelf, or perhaps juſt his children; 


which is no inconſiderable part of the multitude) 
upon all which accounts I am wholly of opinion, 
that a kindneſs is better beſtowed upon an honeft, 


power, to be ſerviceable to all men of whatſoever 
condition: But if there ſhould happen a competi- 
tion between them, I am clearly for following THE. 


he would marry: bis daughter, whether to one that 
was poor, but honeſt; or to one that was rich, but 
out a man. But the mighty reſpe&, which-is paid 
manners. And yet what does it ſignify to any one of 


us, that ſuch or ſuch a perſon has got a plentiful 


ſo ; ſuppoſe he has got the world more at his com- 
| mand; 


cur. xxi. OFFICES. 20; 
mand ; yet how (1 would fain know) is he ever the 
honeſter for it? & 

as wealthy, tho* I would not have him helped for the 


ſake of his riches, yet I would not have him hin- 


dered upon their account neither: But in every caſe 
have it fairly conſidered, not how wealthy and great, 


but how good and deſerving a perſon he is. I ſhall 


conclude this head with only one rule more, which 
is, never, for the ſake of doing any one a kind- 


neſs, to venture upon that which is unjuſt in itſe}f, 
or injurious to a third perſon. For no credit can be 


ſolid and durable, unleſs built upon the foundations 


of juſtice and honeſty; without which nothing ean 


be virtuous or commendable, 


b He gives this by way of caution ; though he would not have 2 
man aſſiſted for being rich, he would not have his riches be an hin- 
drance to him neither, provided he be otherwiſe an honeſt and good 
mane : | | | : 

c The laſt rule to be obſerved in this ſort of liberality. 


VVV | 
Two forts of that bounty which relates to the pablich. 
Nothing to be done for the jake of the members in 


particular, which may any ways damage the publick 


in general. The firſl duty of the governors of a 
late, to ſecure each particular in the poſſeſſion 9 
his own. Levelling all eſtates very deſiruttjve, 
WWhy men firſt built cities. Not to burden the 
people with taxes, a ſecond duty. A third, ta 
furniſh the people with neceſſaries. Covetouſneſs in 


a governor pernicious to any ſlate. The unhappy 


effefts of it in the Roman empire. 


2 AVING thus diſcourſed of the one ſort 


of kindneſſes, which are done to particular 


a Chap. xix. He divided that beneficence, which conſiſts in doing 
kindneſſes by our labour, c. into two parts: He has done with the 


former, which reſpects particulars, and comes now to the latter, whieh 


"members 


ut and if a man be honeſt, as well 
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him the kindneſs, but (as ſtanding in need of ſome 
whom he hopes for the like. And if he ſhould 


deavour to ery up and magnify it, but rather to leſſen 


but if you protect one that is needy and forſaken, 
lower ſort of people immediately, that are not wicked 


Vill look upon you as their ſafeguard and protection. 
ſhould endeavour, it is true, to the utmoſt of our 
 MISTOCLES's advice, who being once aſked, How 


man without an eſtate, than have an eſtate with- 
manners. And yet what does it ſignify to any one of 


it tho' not /o neither always: But allowing it to be 


ly office, conſiders it was done out of reſpect to 
himſelf, and not out regard to his fortune or 
condition; and endeavours to ſhew himſelf ſenſible 
of the obligation, not to him only who has done 


other mens aſſiſtance) to thoſe others alſo, from 
chance to do another any ſervice, he does not en- 


it as much as he is able. Another thing worth the 
conſidering is this, that if you defend one that is 
wealthy and powerful, the obligation reaches only 
to the perſon himſelf, or perhaps juſt his children; 


provided withal he be virtuous and modeſt, all the 
(which is no inconſiderable part of the multitude) 


upon all which accounts I am wholly of opinion, 
that a kindneſs is better beſtowed upon an Honeſt, 
than it is upon a wealthy and fortunate perſon. We 


power, to be ſerviceable to all men of whatſoever 
condition: But if there ſhould happen a competi- 
tion between them, Iam clearly for following THE- 


he would marry bis daughter, whether to one that 
was poor, but honeſt; or to one that was rich, but 
of an ill reputation? Made anſwer, I had rather have 


out a man. But the mighty reſpect, which is paid 
to riches, has wholly depraved and corrupted our 


us, that ſuch or ſuch a perſon has got a plentiful 
fortune ? Perhaps it may be uſeful ro him that has 


ſo ; ſuppoſe he has got the world more at his com- 
© mand; 


be dS. 
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mand ; yet how (I would fain know) is he ever the 


honeſter for it? þ But and if a man be honeſt, as well 
as wealthy, tho* I would not have him helped for the 


ſake of his riches, yet I would not have him hin- 
dered upon their account neither : But in every caſe 
have it fairly conſidered, not how wealthy and great, 
but how good and deſerving a perſon he is. cTIſhall 
conclude this head with only one rule more, which 


is, never, for the ſake of doing any one a kind- 


neſs, to venture upon that which is unjuſt in itſelf, 
or injurious to athird perſon. For-no credit can be 
ſolid and durable, unleſs built upon the foundations 
of juſtice and honeſty; without which nothing.can 


be virtuous or commendable, 


b He gives this by way of caution ; though he would not have a2 
man affiſted for being rich, he would not have his riches be an hin- 


dtrance to him neither, provided he be otherwiſe an honeſt and good | 


mans 7 | 
c The laſt rule to be obſerved in this ſort of liberality. 


| oe fy TE Wh * + Ons 

Two ſorts of that bounty which relates to the publict. 
Nothing to be done for the ſake of the members in 
particular, which may any ways damage the publics 
in general, The firſl duty of the governors of a 
late, ta ſecure each particular in the poſſeſſion of | 
his own. Levelling all eſtates very deſlruttive, 
WWhy men firſt built cities. Not to burden the 
people with taxes, a ſecond duty. A third, ta 
furniſh the people with neceſſaries. Covetouſneſs in 
a givernor pernicious to any ſtate. The unhappy 
effetts of it in the Roman empire, ES, 


iT FAVING thus diſcourſed of the one ſort 
of kindneſſes, which are done to particular 


A Chap. xix. He divided that beneficence, which conſiſts in doing 
kindneſſes by our labour, c. into two parts: He has done with the 


former, which reſpects particulars, and comes now to the latter, whieh 


members 


| lates to each one of the particular members: In 


monwealth ingeneral. C. Gr accnvs, for inſtance, 


joyment of his own, and Hat private men be not 


gi ves us ane direction, never to do any thing for the ſake of particu- 


der the former he comprehends the duties of thoſe that are gover- 


ſiſted him very much, in his pernicious attempts, and was therefore 
by him deprived of his office. What action of his our author here 
means is uncertain. 


every man in the peaceful poſſeſſion of what is his on. 


206 n Boon. 
members of the city; we are now in the next place 
to ſpeak of thoſe others, which are done to them all, 
and to the commonwealth in general, Now theſe 
again are of two ſorts, the one more immediately re. 
lating to the community ; the other reaching down 
to each member in particular; which latter of the 
two is more grateful and acceptable. We ſhould 
ſhew our beneficence, as far as we are able, in both 
theſe ways; but eſpecially in this latter, which re. 


which however one caution muſt be obſerved, that 
nothing be done in behalf of particulars, bat that 
which is uſeful, or at leaſt not prejudicial to the com- 


made a large. diſtribution of corn to the people; 
and the effect of it was, that the treaſury was ex- 
hauſted by it. MARCUS Ocr Avius made one that 
was moderate, which was a kindneſs to the multi- 
tude, and no ways a burden or grievance to the 
ſtate ; and accordingly both the publick, and all the 
members of the city, received benefit from it, d But 
the principal thing for a governor to take care of, 
is, that each individual be ſecured in the quiet en- 


e diſpoſſefſed of what they have, under a pretence 


reſpects the ſtate in general. This he again divides into two forts, 
ſome terminating in the ſtate, conſidered abſtractly by itſelf ; others in 
all the particular members of it, - About the latter he immediately 


lars, which may any ways be prejudicial to the whole in general. Un- 


nors, and principal magiſtrates in the republick ; Concerning which 
he diſcourſes very largely. | OE 
& See Chap. xii. of this book, > 
c He was tribune of the people together with Tib. Gracchus, and re- 


4 The firſt duty of thoſe, who are governors of a ſtate, to keep 


Which would have been done by the two Gracchi by their equal 
Eiftribution of lands. of 


— —ä—— ——— ͤ ͤlwu— —  —_ a 
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of ſerving and taken care of the publick. For no- 


thing is more deſtructive to the peace of any nation, 
than to bring in a new diſtribution of eſtates, which 
was attempted by F PRILIP, in the time of his tri- 
buneſhip: However, he quickly gave over his de- 


ſign, and did not perſiſt ſtubbornly in defence of it, 


as ſoon as he found it was fo vigorouſly oppoſed : 
But in his publick tpeeches and harangues to the 
people, among a great many-things to obtain their 


favour, he was heard to ſay one of very dangerous 


conſequence, that the whole city had not two 
thouſand men in it, that were maſters of eſtates: A 
very pernicious and deſperate ſaying, directly tend- 


ing to bring all things to a level; which is the 
greateſt misfortune that can befal any people. For 


to what end were cities and commonwealths eſta- 
bliſhed, but only that every one might be ſafer and 
ſecurer, in the enjoyment of his own ? For though 


men are by nature ſociable creatures, yet it was the 
deſign of preſerving what they had, that firſt put 


them upon building of cities for a refuge. g It is a 
ſecond duty of the governors of a ſtate, to ſee that 
the people be not forced to pay taxes; as they of- 

ten were in our fore-fathers time, partly becauſe 
they were always in war, and partly by reaſon of the 
lowneſs of the treaſury. This is an inconvenience, 
which ought, as far as poſſible, to be provided againſt 
beforehand: But if any fate ſhould be under ſuch 
circumſtances, as that it muſt be forced to make 
uſe of this expedient ; I ſay any ſtate, becauſe I am 
unwilling to ſuppoſe ſo unhappy a thing of our own ; 
beſide that I ſpeak here of all of them in general) but 
if, I ſay, any ſtate ſhould be brought to ſuch a pinch, 
due care muſt be taken to let the people know, 


that it is abſolutely neceſſary, as affairs now ſtand, 


f Luc. Marcius Philippus. See Chap, Xxx. Bock J. 
£ A ſecond duty of a good governor, not to burthen, &c. 
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ed. h Again, It is yet further required of thoſe men, 
who govern and preſide in a Commonwealth, to ſee 
that it be furniſhed with all the conveniences and 
neceſſaries of life. To tell what /e are, and how 
to be provided, would be altogether needleſs in this 
place, fince it 1s ſufficiently known already ; I only 
thought fit juſt to touch upon it by the bye. 7 But 
in all kinds of buſineſs, and managing affairs of a 


publick nature, there is nothing more neceſſary than 
always to keep one ſelf clear and untainted, ſo as not 


to lye under the leaſt /u/picon of avarice. I could 
heartily wiſh, (ſaid 4 Caivs PoxTivs the Samnite) 


that fortune had reſerved me to thoſe times, and 
that it had been my fate to be then born, whenever 


theRomansſhall begin totake bribes ; Iſhould quickly 


have put an end to their flouriſhing empire. Truly 
be muſt have waited a pretty many ages; for that is 
a kind of evil, which but lately has begun to infeſt 


this republick. If PoxT1vus therefore were ſo great 
a man as he pretended to be, I am very well ſatisfied 
with his being born when he was; and not in thoſe 
times, which have lately happened, It is not yetan 
hundred and ten years ago, ſince / Lucius Piso got 
a law to be enacted againſt the corruption of magi- 
ſtrates, whereas there had neverbeen any one before, 
But fince that time there have been ſo m many laws, 
and ſtill every new one more ſevere than the former; 


b To provide neceſſaries for the ſupport of the people, a third du- 
ty of a governor, _ 25 5 

iA fourth duty is, to be free from even any ſuſpicion of avarice. 

He was the $amnite general when the peace was made with them 


at the paſſage of Caudium, to the great diſgrace and ſhame of the Ro- 


mans. See Livy, Book IX. Chap. i. SUS | 

11 I. Calpurnius Piſo, the firſt of thoſe who were ſurnamed Frugi, 

tribune of the people when Cenſorinus and Manilius were conſuls, 2- 

bout 4». U. C. 603, author of the Lex Calpurnia de pecuniis repetundu. 
m 7unia, Servilia, Acilia, & c. Vide Calv. de Leg, 


0 
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ſo many perſons accuſed and condemned: ſuch a 
a war ſtirred up in the bowels of 7aly, by thoſe 
who were afraid of being brought to punithment ; 
ſuch ſhameful extortion, and pillaging our allies, 


| 
7 by thoſe who have defied all laws and courts of 
| juſtice ; that we were rather beholden to the weak- 
7 neſs of others, than our own ſtrength or virtues, 
that we are not utterly ruined. 5 
g „He means that which was called the Social war, of which he'only _ 
1 brings one, and that a very remote cauſe, Livius Druſus, tribune of 
t the people, amongſt ſeveral laws about the freedom of all rah, pro- 
4 poſed that all thoſe, who were ſuſpected of bribery, ſhould be made 
to anſwer for it. Hereupon the ſenators, who were pretty guilty, 
) miſliking this one, oppoſed and hindred all his other laws. This 
d made the alian nations, who thought to have been made free of 
r Rome, but by this means were fruſtrated, riſe up in arms againſt the 
i Romans, upon which enſued the Social or Italian war, of which ſee the 
J hiſtorians, 7 TOY a | 2 
y — —— — — —— 1 2 8 e r e 
f C H A P. XXII. 
at Examples of contempt of money among the ancient 
d Romans The danger, &c. of the oppoſite vice. 
le The honour gotten by this virtue, The danger, 
an fally, &c. of the project of levelling eflates. 
ot - | 35 | ns 
) . 8 
i- AN AE T Ius highly commends AFRICAN Vs, for 
re. his being uncorrupt as to the matter of money. 


It is a virtue that well deſerved his commendation : 
But I think there were others in that great perſon, 
which deſerved it much more : To be untainted 
with money being not properly a virtue of that 
man, as of thoſe times in general b. PAuLus . 
MILIUS had all the wealth of Macedonia in his 
power, which amounted to almoſt an infinite value: 


a The ſecond Scipio of that name, who razed Carthage and Numane 

tia; and was ſcholar to Paretius. : 

undi. o He conquered Perſeus king of Macedonia, and led him in triumph; 

thereby putting an end to the ſecond Macedonian war, and that em- 

pue together, See bis life in Plut. | 8 
e 0 


210 r Bock 11, 
So that he brought ſuch a ſum into the treaſury, as 
that the ſingle booty of that one general ſuperſeded 
the neceſſity of all taxes for the future; And yet he 


lf brought to nothing in his own houſe, but the eternal 
K memory of his name and atchieyements, « A. 
* FRICANUSs followed the example of his father, and 
4g returned nothing richer from the overthrow of Car. 


is thage. So MumMmivs, who was afterwards his 
* partner in the cenſorſhip; did he make himſelf ever 


1 a farthing the wealthier, by razing d one of the weal- 
1 | thieſt cities in the world? No, he rather choſe to 
Fr make Italy fine with the ſpoils of his enemies, than 
* his own houſe; though in my opinion the fineneſs 
15 of lIialy reflects a bright luſtre upon his own houſe 
bel too. There is no vice then (that I may return to 
. the ſubject from which I have digreſſed) more de. 
„ teſtable than avarice; more eſpecially in great men, 


Þ and ſuch as bear ſway in the government of a ſtate; 
1 for it is not only mean for a man to make a prey and 
th. advantage of the common wealth, but even impious 


18 and abominable. That oracle therefore of the Py- 
Us . thian APOLLO's, That nothing but avarice ſhould be the 
1 ruin of Sparta, doth not ſeem deſigned for the Lace- 
4 demonians only, but for every wealthy and flouriſh- 


ing nation. And as avariceis thus very deſtructive 
to a ſtate; ſo to appear upright and regardleſs of 
money, is the certaineit method thoſe in power can 


c The ſame that was juſt now mentioned. He was ſon of Paulus 
but adopted by Scip-9. 


i d Corinth, which was razed by Mummiut the ſame year that Carthazt 
1 "= was by Scipio, See Paterc. Book I Chap, xii, where the two generals 
bY > are very handſomely compared together. - 077 

* e He has told us by Precept, and from the examples of the greateſt 


5 men, that governors of a ſtate ſhould be free from covetouſneſs, and 
8 regardleſs of money. Here he adds, that nothing ſo much recommends 
them to the good lik ng of the people as that virtue: Which brings 
him to diſcourſe of a fooliſh method, that ſome men have taken to 
this purpoſe, viz. a deſign of bringing all eſtates to an equality, an 
making all creditors remit their debts ; which he ſhews to be unſaſe, 
_ unreaſonable, Oc. e N 
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make uſe of, for procuring the love and good liking 
of the people. But thoſe, who deſigning to curry 
their favour, attempt new laws about.the levelling 
eſtates, ſo as to force the right owners from their 
lawful poſſeſſions; or propoſe to make creditors 
remit all the debts, which injuſtice are due to them; 
f plainly underminethe two principal pillarsand ſup- 
ports of the government: In the fir? place, concord 
and unity amongſt the citizens, which can never 
be kept up, whilſt ſome are deprived of what is juſt- 


= WS d d 


4 


0 ly their due, and others diſcharged from the neceſ- 
n fity of payment: ſecondiy, juſtice, which immedi- 
s ately muſt ſink into ruins and nothing, if men can- 
© not be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of what is their own: 
0 for that (as we before remarked) is the chief end 
e- and aim of mens gathering into ſocieties, and build 
l, ing of cities, that each one might N enjoy what 
3 is his right, without any danger or fear of being 
id | deprived of it. g Beſides this, the authors of theſe 
us pernicious deſigns, never get that good will, which 
y- they propoſe, from their citizens : for, as for thoſe 
he men, who are loſers by ſuch a method, it is cer- 
a tain that they will be their enemies for it; and thoſe 
h- who are gainers, Will be ſure to pretend that they 
ve never deſired it; eſpecially in the buſineſs of having 
of debts forgiven :.there every one diſſembles howglad | 
an he is of it, for fear it ſhould be thought that he was 
alu not able to pay them. But thoſe men, to whom 

: luch deſigns are prejudicial, will hardly forget them, 
axe but ſhew a perpctual grudge and reſentment. And 
erals though the number of theſe, who are thus wickedly 
5 beiriended, be greater than of thoſe who are inju- 
| 1 riouſly robbed; yet it doth not follow, that there- 
ends _ | £4077 + 
ring 1 Firſt, he ſhews *tis deſtruQive to a ſtate, by ruining concord 
be and juſtice, which are the ſupports of it. $a 


5. t 3condly, *tis fooliſh ; for it does not procure them that good 
liking of the people, which they thought to get by it, | 


nake fore 


212 TULLYs Book II. 
fore they are more powerful; for it is not the num. 
ber, but the quality of the perſons that muſt carry 
it in this caſe. + Beſides, what reaſon or equity is 


there, when eſtates have been held for a preat many 


years, or perhaps ages, that the Aghtful owners 
ſhould be thruſt out from them, and others, that 
never had any, ſhould come and poſſeſs them? 


+ Thirdly, "Tis very unjuſt and unreaſonable, 


a. N * * 


CHAP. XXIII. 


| Several examples of the unhappy effetis of taking 


.away mens eſtates, in order to bring things io « 
level. The wiſe conduct of Aratus the Sicyonian 
in doing the contrary, What a magiftrate's duty 
in ſuch caſes is. 


LE ſuch kind of partial, injurious proceedings, | 
a 


the y ee once baniſhed þ Lys ANDER, one 
of their c Ephori; and put to death AGs d their 
king, for the ſame reaſon ; an action unheard of 
before in that city. This was fucceeded by ſuch 
grievous contentions and diſcords in the fate, as 


Having ſhewn how pernicious, fooliſh, &c. theſe deſigns are; 
he gives here fome examples of their unhappy «#5; and of the 
good ones of the contrary practice. | | | 

d Not their famous general Ly/ander, fon of Ariftarclytus, who 
beat the Abertans, &c, but another, ſon of one Olbis, made Ephore 
by king An, and his aſſiſtant in his deſigns, | 

c The word ſignifies in/pe#ors or over/eers : they were officers among 
the Spartans, uſually five in number, much like the tribunes in Ro, 
who reſtrained the power and greatneſs of their kings; ſo that appeals 
were allowed from the kings to them, as in Rowe from the conſuls to 
the tribunes. ; : | | 

d The third king of ꝓarta of that name, ſon of udamidas, andfixth 

in deſtent from e famous Areflaus: who, for endeavouring to alter 
the then preſent ſtate of things, and bring in ſome obſolete laws of 
Lyturgus, about the dividing lands into equal portions, &c. was mur- 

dered by the contrary faction. dec bis life a7d-drath in Flut. that 
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that tyranny and oppreſſion got the upper-hand 
amongſt them; the nobles were baniſhed from their 
native country, and the beſt conſtituted republick 
upon the face, of the earth, was utterly diſſolved 
and brought into confuſion, Nor did this miſchief 
end with the Spartans only, but, like a contagion, 
ſpreading itſelf further, involved all Greece in the 
ſame e and calamities. Pray what is it that 
ruined our own two GRACCHI, ſons of the famous 
T1ptRIUs GR ACCHUSs, and grandſons to? AFRICA- 
xus, but only theſe controverſies about levelling 
eſtates? Ax Axrus the Siqonian is deſervedly com- 
mended as much on the other hand: he, when his 
country for fifty years together had been greatly 
oppreſſed and over- run by tyrants, went ſecretly one 
night from Argus to Sicyon, and made himſelf maſter 
of the city by ſurprize; and unexpectedly * up- 
on N1coCLES, the then tyrant, he put him to flight. 
This being done, he recalled fix hundred of the weal- 
thy citizens, who had all been formerly baniſhed by 
the tyrant, and by this his arrival, delivered the city 
from ſlavery and oppreſſion. But he afterwards 
found it would be a great deal of trouble to ſettle 
the buſineſs of their eſtates and poſſeſſions ; for he 
thought on. the one hand it was very unreaſonable. 
that thoſe men, whom he had reſtored, ſhould want 
whilſt others enjoyed what in equity was theirs: and 
yet it ſeemedhard upon the other fide, that men 
ſhould be thruſt out of thoſe poſſeſſions, which now 
they had held for theſe fifty years: if, more eſpecially, 


e The elder, whoſe daughter Cornelia was married to Semproviies 
Craccbus, and had thoſe two ſons by him, to 
A nobleman of Sicyon, a city of Peloponneſus, ſon of one Clinies : his 
father being killed by the treachery of Abantidas, he was forced to fly to 
Art u at fix years old, Afterwards, at about the age of twenty, he 
took the city again by ſurprize, made Nicecies the then tyrant fly. and 
8 peace and unity amongſt his citizens, Ig % is Whitten by 
£ | 


"a it. 


originally belonged to others, 
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it were wherewithal conſidered, that it could not 


but happen in ſo long a time, that they muſt have 


gone, a great part of them, from one to another, ei- 
ther by inheritance, purchaſe, dowry, or the like; 
and therefore were poſſeſſed by the preſent incum- 


bents, without their having injured the rightful pro- 
prietors. Upon theſe conſiderations he judged it 
neceſſary, both to bear with the latter in the enjoy 


ment of what they had, yet to ſatisfy the former 


whom it juſtly belonged to. And finding a large ſum 


of money was requifite to ſettle this buſineſs as it 


ought to be, he told them he had occafion to go to 


g Alexandria, and ordered they fhould not concern 


themſelves about it till his return. He goes ac- 
cordingly with all poſſible ſpeed to his old friend 


h PToLEMY, who at that time was reigning in 4. 
l:xandria, being the ſecond king after the founding 
of that city. Having told him his deſign of ſettling 


liberty in his country, and the reaſons that put 
him upon undertaking that voyage, he quickly pre- 


vailed upon that wealthy prince to ſupply him 


with a quantity of money for his aſſiſtance. With 


this he immediately returns to Sichen, and chuſing 


out fifteen of the principal citizens, to help him 
with their counſel upon this occaſion ; he heard 


both the cauſes of thoſe who poſſeſſed what had be- 


longed to others, and of thoſe who had loſt what 


had been formerly their own. At laſt he ſo managed 


the whole buſineſs, as that, the eſtates being ſet at 


their true values, i /ome were perſuaded to part with 


| x The capital city of Egypt, and ſeat of their kings, built by Aan. 
der the Great, in his return from viſi ting the temple of Jupiter Amman. 


þ Surnamed Philadelphus, the founder of the famous Alexandrian 


\ library, He was ſon of that Ptolemy, who was Alexander the Great's 


captain, and who got pt to himſelf after the death of that prince. 
; Vi. Of the preſent incumbents, who poſſeſſed thoſe lands, which 


what 
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what they had, and take an equivalent in money 
for it; and & others to neglect the recovery of their 
own, and reſt themſelves content with being paid 
its full value. By this means the Wer 


Y was 
fairly determined, and all went home ſatisfied with- 


out grudging or complaining. Here was a great and 
extraordinary man now! here was one that deſerved 


to have been born in our republick ! this is the true 
way of dealing with citizens; and not as hath been 
practiſed amongſt us / twice) to make ſale of their 


goods in the publick markets, and have them cried 


by the voice of the common cryer, But this fa- 
mous Grecian, (as was the duty of a wiſe and extra- 
ordinary perſon) thought it became him to provide 
alike for all : and indeed every magiſtrate, who pro- 
ceeds upon principles of reaſon and prudence, will 
always take care not to make any difference between 
the intereſts of his people; but will govern them 
all by the ſame rule and ſtandard of juſtice and 
equity, Here is one man ſhall dwell in what be- 
longs to another: what reaſon is there, I beſeech 
you, for this; that when I have bought, built, re- 
paired, and laid out a great deal of money, another 


ſhould come and enjoy all the fruits of it, in ſpite - 


of my teeth ? Is not this plainly to take away from 
one that which juſtly belongs to him, and give to 


another what he has nothing of right to? as to 


the project of forgiving debts, I can ſee no reaſon in 
the world for it, unleſs it be reaſon that another 
ſhould buy land with my money, and that he ſhould 


have the land, but I never have my money. - 


t Viz. Of thoſe who had been outed af their lands by the tyrants, 
1 Firſt under i the dictator, and afterwards under Ce/ar, 
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* 


Care fhould he taken to prevent peoples running top ; 


much into debt. Faith the cement of publick / 5 
tiety. Cicerg's conduct in the Py about 
the matter of debits. The duties of a good ma- 
giftrate. How one's health and eſtate are to be 
taten care . „„ ne 


82 ought therefore to be taken before 
hand (which it is eaſy to do by a great many 
ways) to keep people from running ſo much into 


debt, as may bring any damage or inconvenience 


to the publick : and not, when they are in, to oblige 


the creditors to loſe what is their own, and let the 


debtors gain what in juſtice is another's ; for no- 


thing fo cements, and holds together in union all 
the parts of a ſociety, as faith or credit; which 
can never be kept up, unleſs men are under ſome 


force and neceſſity of honeſtly paying what they 
owe to one another. This deſign of 1 deb- 
tors excuſed from payment, was never attempted 
with greater eagerneſs than whilſt I was conſul: 
men of all ranks and degrees in the ſtate took up 
arms and formed camps for the bringing it about; 
whoſe endeavours I reſiſted with ſo much - vigour, 
as that the republick was ſoon delivered from fo 


. pernicious an evil. There never wereknown grea- 


ter debts in thecity, nor ever more eaſily and faith- 


fully paid: and pray what was the reaſon of all 


this? why, becaule when their hopes of defraud- 


ing were cut off, they found themſelves undera ne- 


Since the defign of making creditors forgive all debts, is ſo very 
pernicious, &c, tis one great buſineſs of a good governor, to prevent 
peoples running too much into debt ; which may be done ſeveral ways: 

5 In the conſpiracy of Catiline, See Chap, xxii, Book I. q7 
NE ; ceſlity 
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ceſſity of payment. It is true, there is c one, who 
has fince a conqueror, though then he was 
conquered — w vigilance) that has d found out 
means to effect t 

would bring him e no manner of advantage; but 
ſuch an inelination had that man to villany, that 


the bare doing of it was a pleaſure to him, with- 


cout any other invitation in the world. The ſum 
then of what has been ſaid is this, that ſuch as de- 
ſign for the good of the republick, nut be ſure to 


avoid 15s ſort of liberality, which takes away from 


one what it gives to another; and mw/? conſequently 
make it their principal care to uphold each mem- 


ber in his proper rights, according. to the princi- 
ples of juſtice and equity; ſo as neither to ſuffer the 


poorer ſort of people to be wronged or oppreſſed, 
by reaſon of their poverty; nor the richer to be hin- 
dred from keeping or demanding what is juſtly 
their own, by the envy of the others : and, in fine, 
muſt apply their moſt earneſt endeavours, whether 
in war or peace, to increaſe the power, and en- 

large the bounds and revenues of the republick. 
| Theſe are the duties and exerciſes of great men: 
theſe are the things which were practiſed by our 


anceſtors; and whoever goes on to perform the 
ſame, will not only bring great advantage to the 


republick, but gain a mighty intereſt and reputa- 
tion to himſelf. F In theſe rules of duty relating 


e He means Ce/ar, who being over head and ears in debt, was ſu- 
ſpected in catiliae s time, to favour bis wicked deſigns underhand; and 


ſo may be ſaid to have been conquered by Cicero, when he ruined 


Catiline, 5 
au. He made the ereditors loſe not all, but only a fourth part of their 


e Becauſe he was then got free from debt by other ways; and ſo 
had no occaſion to make uſe of this, upon his own account, | 


Y 


He has now done with his firſt head propoſed in this book, viz, 


Whether an afion be profitable or not ? in which, after having ſhewn, 
that men are able to bring the moſt profit to us, he gives ſome direc- 
tons about how we ſhould engage men to be of our fide, and ſo do 


F4 to 


eſe deſigns, at a time when they 
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to things profitable, g Ax T IAT ER the Tyrian, a 
$t0ick philoſopher, who lately died at Athens, thinks 
that two things have been omitted by PAN AE T Ius: 
Firſt, the care of getting or preſerving one's health ; 
and, /econdly, of an eſtate. 1 believe that great 
ph1ile/opher might omit them on purpoſe, becauſe they 
are ſo eaſy and obvious to every one: however, it 
1s certain they are both of them profitable. hþ Now 
health 1s bo der by conſidering the peculiar tem- 
per of one's body, and obſerving what agrees, or 
does not agree with it; by temperance and modera- 
tion in meats and drinks, and other things relating 
to the welfare of the body, by forbearance and ab- 
ſtinence as to the matter of pleaſures ; and, laſtly, by 
the skill of phyſicians, and the like. i An e/ate 
ſhould be gotten by nothing that is any ways ſcanda- 
lous or diſhoneſt ; preſerved, by diligence and pru- 
dent management; and laſtly, by the ſame means 
bettered and augmented, But this whole ſubject is ex- 
cellently handled by XENOHON the Socratict, in 


us all the ſervice that lies in their power. He ſhould now proceed 
to the ſecond head propoſed to be the ſubject of this book ; but be- 
cauſe Antipater thought the former not perfect, becauſe two material 
things were omitted in it, viz. The care of our health, and eſtate 
he therefore, before he leaves this head, adds a word or two about 

each of theſe, | . „ 3 
There were two or three Stoicks of that name; the one of Tarſun, 
called Tar/enfis, ſcholar to Diogenes Babylonius, and maſter of Pangtius, 
He is mentioned Cb. xii, of the next book. Another about the ſame 
time (or, as others think, the ſame man by another name) called Sido- 
nius, a familiar acquaintance of L. craſus, an hiſtorian and poet, fa- 
mous for making hexameter verſes eætempore, [ See Cic. and Quintil.) of 
_ whom we have ſeveral epigramsſtill extant in the Greek Antbologia. He 
is ſaid to have had a fever every year on his birth-day, of which at laſt 
he died. The third a Tyrian here mentioned, an acquaintance of Ci- 
cero's, and particularly familiar with Cato Uticenfi, whom he inſtructed 

in morality and politicks. 2 655 oy nds 
b How the health of the body is to be maintained. 

i How an eſtate ſhould be gotten, kept, &c, ble 
E A famous Athenian, ſon of one Gryllus, and ſcholar of Socrates 3a Va. 
 liantand wiſe captain, as well as an eminent philoſopher and on 


his book of Ozconomicks ; which I formerly tran- 
lated from the Greet into Latin, when much about 


as old as you are at preſent. 


His works are moſt of them extant to this day: the native ſimplicity, 
purity, and eſpeciallyſweetneſs of which have juſtly got him the name 
of the Athenian Bee, The tranſlation Cicero here mentions is loſt, ex- 


, cept ſome fragments, N 

| CHAP. XXV. l 
; The comparing of things profitable one with another. f 
; An anſwer of Cato's upon this head. Who are ö 
ö beſt able to teach how to get eflates, | 

: T2 a fourth chief head we propoſed to ſpeak 4 
g 1 of, was the comparing things profitable one i 
p with another; which is oftentimes neceſſary, how- 1 
1 ever neglected or forgotten by PANatTius. For i 
= we uſe to compare either the goods of the body 1 
5 with thoſe of fortune; or, theſe back again with 1 
b thoſe of the body; or, laſtly, thoſe both of the i» 
al one and the other amongſt themſelves. Fir}, the my 
5 goods of the body are compared with thoſe of by 
4 fortune, as, it is more eligible, ſuppoſe, to be „ 
7 healthy than rich. Secondly, Theſe back again 1 
is, with thoſe of the body, as, it is better to be rich, b if 
i than of a robuſt tonſlitution. Thirdly, thoſe of * 
Y the body with one another, as, health is prefer- i 

of able to pleafure; or ſtrength to activity. And, 

Je 


lily, thoſe of fortune with one another, as if 
glory ſhould he preferred before richgs, or an eſtate 
in the city, before another in the country, To this 
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a He comes now to the ſecond head to be treated on in this book, 
Viz, Of 1209 that are profitable, which is moſt ſo? which he but juſt touches 


| upon, and ſhews that it was requiſite to add this head to the three of 
IN, Panætius, ; | 
1$ 


latter 
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latter ſort of comparing may be referred that an. 
ſwer of the Senior Caro: who being once aſk. 
ed, what he conceived moſt profitable in the ma. 
nagement of an eſtate ? ſaid, 7o feed cattle well. 
And what the ſecond? 1% feed cattle, pretty well, 
And what the third? 70 feed cattle, though but ill, 
And what the fourth? zo till the ground. And 
then the enquirer proceeding ſtill to aſk, pray 
what do you think of letting money out to wfury 
pray what do I think, replies CAro, of killing a 
man? from what has been ſaid, and a great deal 
more, that might eaſily be added, it js ſufficiently 
manifeſt, that profits are often compared with 
one another, and that we had reaſon ſufficient 
on our fide, in making this a fourth head for the 
finding out our duty. But as for the buſineſs of 
getting an eſtate, and placing out money to the 
beſt advantage, and I wiſh I might add of apply- 
ing it to the beſt uſes, there are certain b honeſt 
men who attend at the exchange, that can better 
inform you than any of the philoſophers that dil- 
pute in the ſchools. It is worth while, however, 
to know theſe things, becauſe they relate to the 
buſineſs of profit, which has made up the ſubject 
of all this book. Let us now paſs on to what re- 
mains behind. 1 8 5 e OD 
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wed 
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b So he calls, by way of derifion, the bankers, changers, &c. who 
frequented the Janus, a ſtreet in Rome of that name, very noted and 
eminent for ſuch fort of people. The upper part of it was called Je- 
mes Sutrmu', the middle Janus Medius, and the lower Jann Imus, 


The End of the SECOND Book. 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 
An excellent ſaying of the elder Scipio AFRICANus. 
„ Cicero betakes himſelf to a life of leiſure and 
retirement, the republick being quite ruined. The 
difference between his retirement and AFRICA» ' 
NUS'ss Some good to be drawn out of evils. 


ATO, ſon Mark, who was near of the 
ſame age with PuBLIiUs Scipio, the 
firſt that had the ſurname of & Arrica- 

A NUs given him, tells us it was an uſual 
ſaying of his, that he was never leſs idle than when 
he was idle; nor ever leſs alone, than when he was 

alone, A noble and excellent ſentence indeed, and 
| worthy of ſo great and wiſe a perſon; by which it 


* Whom he ſpake of in the laſt chapter of the former book. | 

d Becauſe he beat Hannibal and the Cartbaginians in Africa. He was 
grandfather to the younger Africanus. The Roman hiſtorians are full- 
of his praiſes, 3 


appears, 
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appears, that in the midſt of leiſure he could think 
of buſineſs, and was uſed when alone to converſe 
with his own thoughts: ſo that he never was 
properly idle, and needed no company to enter- 
tain him in his ſolitude. . The two things there- 
fore, which bring a kind of dullneſs and heavi- 
neſs upon others, ſerved but to ſharpen and invi- 
gorate his mind, vi2. ſolitude and leiſure, I 
with I could truly ſay the fame of myſelf ! but 
tho' I am not able to arrive at that inimitable tem- 
per of ſoul, I defire at leaſt to come as near it as 
is poſſible ; and being excluded by open violence 
and c impious arms, from having ought to do with 
affairs of the ſenate, or buſineſs of the bar, I 
wholly betake myſelf to a life of retirement; and 
for that very reaſon have abandoned the city, and 
am often alone, only going from one ſeat to an- 
other in the country. But alas! my leiſure is 
not to be compared with that of ArFRIcaNnus, nor 
my ſolitude with his ſolitude! for he was employ- 
ed at that very time in places of the greateſt re- 
putation in the puhlick ; and his leiſurè was only 
a voluntary retirement, to give himſelf reſpite 
from buſineſs for a ſeaſon ; and his ſolitude only a 
kind of port or haven, into which he with- 
drew himſelf from the diſturbances of company. 
Whereas my leiſure proceeds not from any delire 
of reſpite, but from a want of buſineſs to employ 
- myſelf about; for what proper work can. I find 
to do, when there is no more da ſenate, nor an 
courts of juſtice remaining entire, in which 
might honourably ſhew myſelf : therefore where- 
as it was my former cuſtom to appear much in 


c c Thoſe of cæſar firſt ; but after his death, of Mark Anthony and 
| kis adherents, | 


4 The two places in which he before uſed to ſhew himſelf. 
e Becauſe all things were ated by violence and force of arms. 
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publick, and in the eye of my citizens; I now 
on the contrary hide myſelf from them, to avoid 
the very ſight of ſuch packs of villains as are eve- 
ry where abroad: and as much as is poſſible con- 
fine myſelf to ſolitude. But fince this is given 
us for a rule by the learned, That when ſeveral 
evils are threatning us at once, we ſhould not only 
chuſe to underga the leaſt, but extract ſome advantage 
cut of them, M it be poſſible : I therefore in the midſt 
of all theſe preſent misfortunes, gain the ſmall ad- 

vantage of quiet and retirement, (tho' not ſuch a 
quiet as he might have expected, whoſe wiſdom: 


had formerly / procured the peace of the publick) 


and endeavour not wholly to languiſh out that ſoli- 
tude, which not choice, but neceſſity, has laid 
upon me. Though AFRricanvus indeed, I my. 
ſelf muſt confeſs, has got much greater glory by. 
his ſolitude and retirement: for none of his 
thoughts are committed to writing, nor any mo- 
numents remain of what he did in his leiſure, and 
when he was alone; whereby we are given to un- 
derſtand, that he never was idle, nor ever proper- 
ly alone; becauſe he was always employed in me- 
ditation, and his mind was buſy in ſearching out 
thoſe things which by thinking he made himſelf 
maſter of. But I, who have not got ſuch a 
ſtrength of genius as to be content when alone 
with the company of my bare thoughts, am for- 
ced to apply all my ſtudies and endeavours to the 
drudgery of writing: I have written more there- 
fore within a very ſhort time, ſince the ruin of 
the ſtate, than I did for ſome years, while it was 
in its flouriſning condition. ee 


dy freeing it from Catiline's conſpiracy, See Chap, Mil, r I. 
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CHAP. II. 


The ſubjecs of duties the moſt uſeful part of all phi- 
| loſophy. An exhortation to his ſon to be diligent 

in his fludies. The ſubject of this third bool. 
_ PanaETIvVs neglected to treat of it, tho" he did at 
firſt defign it. A ſaying of RuT11L1vs Rurus. 


|», | hook though all philoſophy (my dear Cicz- 
RO) be rich, as it were, and a plentiful 
foil, which has not any part of it waſte and un- 
cultivate ; yet there is no part that is more fruit- 
ful in it, or from which more advantage accrues 
to the huſbandman, than that which is employed 
about offices or duties; whence thoſe pre- 
cepts and directions are drawn. which lead toward 
a teddy and virtuous way of living. Wherefore 
though I doubt not but that CRAT Ius, the 
greateft philoſopher of our ape, is daily inculca- | 
ting theſe things to you, and you are receiving 
them with that attention they deſerve ; yet I have 
thought it not wholly unneceſſary, to remind you 
myſelf, of ſo important a matter; and could 
wiſh that your ears might continually ring, as it 
were, with ſuch precepts, and not hear (as far as 
poſſible) any thing elſe. And as this is a method 
which is uſeful for all men, who deſign to lead 
virtuous and creditable lives; fo for no one living, 
perhaps, more than yourſelf. For conſider you are 
the ſon of an induſtrious father, one who has 
borne the greateſt honours in the republick, and 
has gotten himſelf ſome credit and reputation in 
| the world; people therefore will expect that you 
ſhoutd follow my ſteps, and it is your part to ſee 
that you anſwer their expectation. Beſide, it is 
no ſmall thing you have taken upon you, by being 
at Athens, and under the great 9 
Vw 


— 
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whither ſince you are gone, as it were to a ſtaple 


and mart of good literature, it will be ſcandalous 


for you to return again empty, and bring a re- 
proach both upory the place and your maſter, 
Wherefore, dear fon, be induſtrious and diligent 
and ſpare no manner of pains and labour (if l 
may call it a labour, and not rather a pleaſure, to 
| ſtudy and learn) that you may make a good uſe 

of theſe advantages before you; and when all 


things are thus plentifully ſupplied on my part, 
let it never be ſaid, that you yourſelf are wanting 


to your own greateſt intereſt. But I ſhall ſay no 
more upon this at preſent, having heretofore writ- 


ten again and again to you, by way of exhorta- 


tion. Let us now proceed to the fifth and laſt part of 
our propoſed divifion. a PANAETI1vus then, who 

without all controverſy has written moſt accu- 
rately upon the ſubject of duties, and whom in 
this work, with a little alteration, T have hitherto 


followed, _ down (as was faid) three general 
men uſe in conſulting or deliberating 
concerning their duty: In the ff it is queſtioned, 


heads, whic 


Whether the action they are going about be honeſt or 
diſhoneſt, In the 2 Whether it be proſitablè or 
unprofitable. In the third, How a good man ought 
to determine the caſe, if that which ſeems honeſt 


Id come into competition with that which ſeems 


Profitable. Of the two former heads he has given 


us an account in his three firſt books, and therein 


has promiſed to go on with the third of them; but 


has failed, it ſhould ſeem, of being fo good as his 


word, Which I wonder at the more upon this 
account, becauſe we are told by his ſcholar Pos- 
a After this diſcourſe and advice to his fon, he comes now to his 

, of comparing profit and honeſty. But ten us fit, that Para- 

tun, tho! he propoſed, yet did not difcourſe upon this third head: 


ſhews he defigntd to have done it, and is large in explaining the ſenſe 


tis to be taken in, 


u SIDONIUS 
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made others afraid of attempting to add that which ht. 
had omitted. „ E225 05 


mentioned, but did not live to finiſh it, 
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SIDONIUS,. that he lived thirty years after thoſe 


books were publiſned. And I cannot but admire 
at the ſame Poss1DoNIvs, that having an occa- 


ſion, in ſome of his writings, to diſcourſe upon 


this argument, he ſhould do no more than juſt 


touch upon it in ſhort ; eſpecially ſeeing he him. 
ſelf has- obſerved, . that in all philoſophy there is 
no one ſubject more neceſſary and important. Some 


indeed think, whom I cannot agree with, that PA- 


N AE TIus did not forget this part, but omitted it on 
purpoſe: and that in plain truth, it ought. to be 
omitted, ſince profit can never be really con- 


trary to honeſty: whether it ought to be omit- 


ted or not, may perhaps be a queſtion; but 


- whether PANAETIUs firſt deſigned it or no, and 
yet afterwards neglected it, I think can be none: 


or a writer certainly, that propoſes three heads, 
and goes through with but two of them, muſt 
needs deſign to- diſcourſe upon the third; nay he 


tells us himſelf in the cloſe of his third book, that 


he would afterwards proceed to this remaining part. 
Beſides, we have the authority of Poss1Donivs 
to vouch it, who in one of his letters. has given 
us a ſaying of RUTIiLIius Rorus, who was ſcho- 
lar to PAN AE ius as well as himſelf ; That as ne- 
ver any painter had been yet ſo bold as to venture 
upon finiſhing that piece of VENUs, which b APEL- 
LES left imperſect at the iſland Cos; (the beauty of 


the face making all men deſpair, ever to paint a bo- 


dy that ſhould be anſwerable to it ) ſo the excellency of 
that which Pa N Ak T Tus had writ upon this ſubjett, 


*? =. " 7 
; 5 L |» |: 4 FE Rl 2 * 


d One of the famouſeſt painters that ever was, of the iſland Co; in 
the £gean ſea, therefore by Ovid called Artifex Cous, He is often men- 
tioned by Greet and Latin writers, and particularly for an admirable 
piece of Venus riſing out of the ſea, He began a ſecond, which is here 
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CHAP. III. 


petber Pa N AETIus did well in making this third 
head. Reaſons why he did not. The danger of 
ſeparating profit from honeſtly. What the Stoicks 
mean by living according to nature. Two ſorts 
of virtue, the perfect and ordinary. The for- 
mmer belongs to the wile only; the latter is common 
zo all. The moſt t w, virtue (as it is counted by 
the multitude) is really imper ect. l 


THAT PaxatT1vs therefore did think he 


_ L was obliged to diſcourſe upon this part, is 


beyond all queſtion : but whether he was miſtaken 
in his judgment or not, when he laid down. this 
head, as the third of deliberating for the finding out 
our duty, may perhaps be diſputed. & For whe- 
ther, according to the opinion of the Stoichs, we 
take virtue or hone/ty to be the only Good; or, ac- 
cording to that of your Peripateticks, acknowledge 
it ſo to be the chiefe/t Good, as that all things elſe 
are juſt as nothing againſt it; it is certain, upon either 
of theſe ſuppoſitions, that profit cannot be put in 
the balance againſt honeſty. We are therefore told 
that SOCRATES uſed even to curſe thoſe people 
who disjoined theſe things in thought and con- 
ception, which are one and the ſame in nature 


| and reality. And the « Stoicks are ſo far of his 


a Having ſhewn from reaſon, and the authority of Popidonius, that 
Panetius defigned to have writ upon this head ; he now proceeds to 
enquite, #hether be ought to bave done it, or nat: Dt, 

The reaſons why Panetius ſhould not have brought in this enqui= 
ry, Firſt, honeſty is the only, or at leaſt much the greateſt good ; therefore pro- 
4 "_ not be made to oppoſe it; nothing being comparable to the greateſt 

e Secondly, The Stoicks, of whom Panztius was one, bold that profit 
and boneſty are really the ſame thing z therefore he ſhould not have brought 
in thi. head, wherein they are ſet in oppoſition to each other, d 


- | opinion, 
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opinion, as conſtantly to maintain, that what- 
ever 1s honeſt muſt be alſo profitable, and what- 
ever is profitable muſt be alſo honeſt. It is true, 
had PanatETivus been one of thoſe, who aſſert 
that virtue is therefore only deſirable, becauſe it 
brings ſomething of profit with it; like 4 
ſome, who think nothing any further worth ſeek- 
ing for, than as it begets pleaſure, or exemption 
from pain; we could then have allowed him the 
liberty of ſaying, that profit is ſometimes repug- 
[nant to honeſty. But ſeeing he was one e who 
thought zt hing to be good except that which is honeſt; 
and avovs, that whatever is contrary to bonefiy, 
and appears to us under the notion of profit, can 
neither, if we have it, make life ever the better; 
nor, if we have it not, ever the worſe ; he ſhould 
not, methinks, have brought in ſuch a deliberation, 
wherein that, which ſeems profitable, comes into 
competition with that, which is honeſt, For 
that which f the Szoicks call their ſovereign good 
[to live in conformity with the dictates of na- 
ture] means, I ſuppoſe, no more than this, that 
we thould always Nive agreeably to the rules of 
virtue; and ſhould uſe other things, which are 
| ſuited and adapted to our natural inclinations, no 
further than virtue permits and allows them. Now 
this being ſo, there are ſeveral of opinion, that 
this general head, wherein profit and honeſty are 
compared with one another, was improperly brought 
in; and that there ought not to have been given 
any rules or directions upon this ſubject, g nov 
à Epicurus and nis difciples ; and alſo Hieronymus Rhodius, whom our 
author often mentions in his works. He lived about the 440 th year 


of Rome, and had been ſcholar to Ariſtotle, 
e Viz, of the ſect of the Stocks. „ 
' f Thirdly, The Stoicks make tbe xpbole bappineſ of man ta confſt in livint 
eonformably-to the rulei of honeſty; therefore profit ſhould never bave beet 
brought in oppoſition to it. aa | 
To what has been objected it might have been replied, That = f 
; Y 


x 
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your perfect honefly, which is truly and properly 
called by that name, is only to be found in your 
perfectly wiſe men, and can never be poſſibly ſepa» 
rated from virtue: but thoſe men, who have not 
this perfect wiſdom muſt by no means pretend 
to ſuch a perfect honeſty, though they may have 


thoſe duties, of which we are treating in theſe 
books, have the name of middle ones given them 
by the Stoicks, which are common indifferently to 
all men in general, and are not confined to any 
particular number of them. But ſeveral get them, 
either by the peculiar happineſs of their natures, 
or by a conſtant progreſs in ſtudy and learning, 
whereas thoſe others, which they call right ones, 
are perfect and conſummate, or (as they themſelves 
expreſs it) have all their numbers which none can 
attain to, but the perfeciy wiſe. It is true, that 
the vulgar, as ſoon as they ſee any action of ſuch 
a nature, as indeed is no more than a midale kind 
of duty, are immediatlely thinking it a perfect and 
conpleat one: h for the common ſort of people 


a double ſort of honeſty; the one perfect, and belonging to none but a per- 
ſeftly wwiſe mam ; the other middle, and which ordinary men are capable 
of : that profit ought never to be oppoſed to the former, but perhaps to the 
latter imper fett one it might, Here he gives a large account of this 
diviſion of honeſty, (See Chap. iii. Boot I.) and ſhews that the Second, 
or middle ſort of honeſty, ought no more to be parted with for the 
fake of any profit, than the irt or con/ummate one, 


ing as it comes up to, or falls Hort of their ideas. He, whoſe idea 
is ſhort and imperfe&, will think .. very mean piece of work to be 
excellent, becauſe he has no notion oi thing that is more ſo: but 
an artiſt will judge it (as it really is) ordinary, becauſe his concep- 
tions are more refined and exquifite. 'This is the reaſon why the 
vulgar imagine the imperfe& virtues to be perfect and compleat , 
becauſe they fully anſwer their idea of periection, which is but 


nm the Latin; and not preptereaque, as Gravius has it. 


ſome ſhadows and reſemblances of it. For all 
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b Men judge of the perfection or imperfection of any thing, accord- 


an half and inadequate one. It ought to be read here propteres quod, 


42 cannot 
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220 -  SULLY» wool 
cannot tell what is perfect, and by conſequence do 
not know how much any virtue or excellency 
comes ſhort of it: but finding it anſwers the high- 
eſt of their conceptions, they imagine it wants no- 
thing of being as perfect as can be. Juſt as it hap- 
pens in judging of poems or pieces of painting, and 
other ſuch like; thoſe who are not judges, are 
generally pleaſed with and praiſe thoſe things, 
which by no means deſerve any praiſe or com- 
mendation: Becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there may be 
ſomething that is good in them, which ſerves well 
enough to take with thoſe that are ignorant, and 
who have not ſo much ſkill as to be able to diſco- 
ver their ſeveral imperfections: and therefore, 
when they are inſtructed by thoſe who underſtand 
it better, they are brought without difficulty to 
forſake their Opinions 


—_—. 


| CHAP. IV. 
The greateſt men that have been in the world, wert 
not perfectly wiſe. Profit ought not to be compared 
with the middle, any more than with the perfect 
honeſtly. How men come to compare them together, 
or to doubt upon this ſubject. This illuſtrated by 
an example. One certain rule neceſſary for our 
guidance in this caſe. The doctrine of the Stoicks 

'. preferable to that of the Peripateticks. 


HOSE duties therefore, which make up the 
ſubject of this enquiry, by the Szaicks are 


counted a kind of ſecond-rate honeſiy, which is not 


confined to their wiſe men only, but is common 
and open to all mankind: and therefore all thoſe 
who have any kind of ſenſe or inclination for 
virtue, are very ſenſibly touched and affected with 
it. For you are not to imagine, when we call the 
1 5 two 
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two a DEC11 or þ Scipios magnanimous, and give 
; FABRICIUS and 4 ARISTIDEs the appellation of 
jut, that we ſet them for patterns of ſuch juſtice 
and magnanimity, as we ſuppoſe to be in thoſe 
who are perfectly wiſe. For they were none of 
them 16% in that exalted ſenſe, which we could 
here be underſtood to mean by ht word. Na 

thoſe who were counted and ſurnamed the wi/e, 
ſuch as CaTo, for inſtance, and LAELTus, and 
particular the famous e Seven; yet in truth and 
reality were not ſuch; but by frequently practiſing 
that middle fort of duties, had gotten a ſort of 
ſhew and reſemblance of true wiſdom. As no 
profit therefore ought ever to be put in oppoſition 
to that which is truly and perfedtly virtuous and 
honeſt ; ſo neither ſhould any intereſt, or conve- 
nience of life, be ſet up againſt that, which is or- 
dinarily called fo, and which is followed by thoſe, 
who deſire to he counted men of honeſty and in- 
tegrity: and we ſhould be as careful to live up to 


a Two famous Romans, father and ſon, who both in the time of their 
conſulſhips devoted themſelves freely for the good of their country : 
the father in the war with the Latins, about the year of Rome 412; and 
the ſon in that with the Samnites, about forty years after, See the form 
of it, Liv. Book VIII, Chap. ix. Book X. Chap, xxix. . 

b The two Africani, mentioned before. . 1 

£ A noble and valiant conſul of Rome, general in the war againſt 
Pyrrbus and the Samnite:: ſo ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, that tho* both 
Pyrrhus and the Samnite, offered him preſents, he refuſed to accept 
them; and yet ſo poor, that when he died, he did not leave enough be- 
hind him for his funeral ; and his daughters had portions paid out of 
the publick treaſury. See Chap, xxii. 

d Such another at Athens, as Fabricius was at Rome, Themiſtocles being his 
rival in the ſtate, got him baniſhed by ſtraciſm: (ſee his life in Plut. 
and Nepos] but Xerxes afterwards invading Greece, they were glad to 
recal him again to defend his country, which he did very valiantly: 
at laſt, after having borne the greateſt offices in the republick, he died 
= poor as Fabricius did, and portions were given to his daughters by 
the peblick. 6 | | 

e The ſeven wiſe men of Greece, fo much talked of among the an- 
cients, 2 ; 5 


2 To 
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that honeſty, whereof we are capable; as the per- 
fefily wiſe are of keeping cloſe to that, which is 
truly ſuch, and may in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech be cal- 
led by that name. For whatever attainments we 
have made in virtue, they will never ſtand us in 
any mighty ſtead, if we be not thus careful of hold. 
ing conſtantly to our duty——. What has hi- 
therto been ſaid can be applied to thoſe only, who 
make goodneſs conſiſt in living according to their 
duty: but F thoſe men, who meaſure the good. 
neſs of things by ſome g profit or advantage, which 
they bring with them, and who let zhz/e pre- 
vail with them above virtue and honeſty ; frequent- 
ly in deliberating, uſe to put that, which they take 
to be profitable, into the balance againſt juſtice 
and honeſty; but good and wiſe men never offer 
to do it. h I am therefore of opinion, when Pa- 
NA TIVs tells us, that men uſe to deliberate, in 
conſidering which of theſe two they ſhould chuſe; that 
he meant no more than what his words ſtrictly ſig- 
nify, viz. that they % to do this, and not that 

really they ought to do it. For it is infinitely ſcan- 
dalous, not only to prefer a pretended advantage 
before duty and conſcience; but ſo much as to 
bring them to the conteft and competition, and 
to doubt whether the one of them ſhould be choſen 
before the other. If this be ſo, you will be ready 
to aſk me, How then comes there to be any doubt at 
all ? and what is it that requires conſideration upit 


ix. The followers of Eyicurus and Hieronymui Rbodius, 


— "Tis to be remembered, that under the notion of the word profit, 
he comprehends pleaſures, honours, &c, | | 


b Having brought all the arguments urged againſt Panætius, for pro- 
poſing this head, he now ſhews that they have all miſtaken his mea. 
ning; for that he does not ſay profit may be oppoſed to honeſty, but 

only that men ordinarily 2½ to oppoſite it; and explains what is the 
true meaning of this head, and how people come to deliberate 57 


fit 


ro- 
ea- 
but 
the 
nit. 


his 
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this ſubje22 I ſuppoſe it is this, that it ſometimes 
happens i men are not ſo very certain, Mpether the 
Aion deliberated upon be honeſt, or not honeſt : for 
that which is uſually counted a piece of villany, is 
frequently changed by the times or circumſtances, 


and is found to be the contrary. To lay down one 


inſtance, which may ſerve to give ſome light to 
a great many others; pray what greater wicked- 
neſs can there be upon earth (if we ſpeak in gene, 
ral) than for any one to murder, not only, a man, 


but a familiar friend? and ſhall we therefore af- 


firm that he is chargeable with a crime, who has 


murdered a tyrant, though he were his familiar? 


The people of Rome I am ſure will not ſay ſo, by 
whom this is counted among the greateſt and moſt 
glorious actions in the world. You will ſay then, 
Does not intereſt here carry it againſt honeſiy? | No, 


but rather honeſty voluntarily follows intereſt, m If 


i The ſubje& therefore of this book is not, When à plain duty ſeems 
6ppofite to our worldly intereſt, viz. riches, pleaſure, or the like, to deliberate 
which of thoſe tuo wwe ſhould follow, our pleaſure (ſuppoſe) or our duty: 
the very deliberating in ſuch a caſe being impious, as he often ſays, 
But the defign of the book is, Eben an action on the one hand is apparent iy 
for our wworldly advantage; and on the otker is ſomezubat doubtful, zuhether 
conſiſtent evith our duty or not; then to teach us bow t determine ourſelves ſo 


as that a ſeeming intereſt may not betray us into that, which is oppoſite to 


our real one, i. e. our duty and honeſty. He gives one inſtance of killing 
a tyrant, which may eaſily be applied to a great many other dubious 
caſes ; in giving directions about which he continues to Chap. vii. 


where he begins again his former diſcourſe. See the latter end of 


Chap. vi. 


The Romans thought no duties ſo great, as thoſe that regarded the ' 


maintenance of their liberty for the ſake of which they would break 
thro* all other obligations whatever. Nay there was a law among 
them, that he who killed a tyrant ſhould not be queſtioned for it, 

That is, a tyrant is not therefore to be Killed, becauſe tis a profi- 
table action, tho* contrary to honeſty : but becauſe *tis an honeſt, 
as well as a profitable one. For what can be more honeſt or 
agreeable to nature, than by taking off one man to preſerve a whole 
community ? | | . 3 3 

m Having ſhewn what is the ſubject of deliberation in this book, his 
next buſineſs is to lay down ſome method of determining ourſelves a- 


Q4 therefore 
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234 TULLYs Book III. 
therefore we would, upon all emergencies, be ſure 
to determine ourſelves aright, when that which 
we call our advantage or intereſt, ſeems to be re- 
pugnant to that which is honeſt ; we muſt lay down 
ſome general rule or meaſure, which if ye will 
make uſe of in judging about things, we ſhall ne- 
ver be miſtaken as to point of duty. Now this 
meaſure J would have to be conformable to the do- 
Ctrine and principles of the Stoichs, which J princi- 

ally follow throughout this work. For though 
J confeſs that the antient Academics and your Pe. 
ripateticks, u which were formerly the ſame, make 
honeſty far preferable to that which ſeems one's in- 
| tereſt: yet o thoſe who afſert, That whatever is ho- 

neſt muſt be alſo profitable, and nothing is profitable 
but what is honeſt, talk much more bravely and he- 
roically upon this ſubject, than p thoſe who allow, 
That there are ſome things honeſt, which are not pro- 
fitable; and ſome things profitable, which are nit 
honeſt, And we have very great liberty given us 
by our Academy, ſo as never to be tied up to ſuch 
and ſuch tenets, but are left free to defend what 
we think moſt probable, HL $9 


right, In order to which he propoſes a general rule and ſtandard, 
which is always to be made uſe of in ſuch occaſions of doubt. 

n See Chap. 1. Book I, 3 ? | 

o Viz, The Stoicks, : | 


> Vix. The peripateticks and ancient Academicks, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 
e rule of meaſure mentioned in the former chap- 


ter. The ill efecis of men injuring others for their 


own advantage. Every one allowed to take care 


of himſelf in the firſt place ; but not ſo as to injure 
any other, tho” to ſave his own life. Two errors 


that occaſion mens acting contrarywiſe, and the 
abſurdity of them. | 


RYE to return to our general rule or meaſure : 
4D 2 There is nothing upon earth then ſo con- 


trary to nature, neither death, nor poverty, nor 


pain, nor whatever other evil can befal a man ei- 


ther in his body or fortune, as to take away any 


thing wrongfully from another, and do one's ſelf 


a kindneſs by injuring one's neighbour. For, in 
the firſt place, it ruins all manner of ſociety and 


intercourſe amongſt men; ſince it is plain, that if 
once men arrive at ſuch a paſs, as to plunder and 
injure the reſt of their neighbours, out of hopes 
to procure ſome advantage to themſelves, there 


muſt follow of courſe a diſſolution of that ſociety, 
which of all things in the world is moſt argeeable 


to nature. Should we ſuppoſe, for example, that 
the bodily members had every one of them gotten an 


opinion, that to draw to itſelf all the vigour of 


its neighbours, would very much ſerve to increaſe 


2 For nothing being fo agreeble to nature as conjunction and 


ſociety, that which tends to the ruin and diſſolution of this, muſt 
needs be of all things moſt contrary to nature. Now the very end 
and deſign of ſociety is the mutual help and aſſiſtance of each other, 
without which *tis impoſſible it ſhould ever ſubſiſt; Ita naturalis eſt 
ſocietatis utilitatum communio (ſays the learned Grotius) ut fine ea nequeat 
ſecietas conſiſtere. Thoſe men therefore, who, inſtead of profiting, 
ure their fellows, to what directly tends to the ruin of ſociety, and 
conſequently what of all things is moſt contrary to nature, 


its 
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236 TULLY's Book III. 
its own; it is certain the whole body muſt decay 
and periſh: and juſt ſo, ſhould every one among 
us deprive other people of their profits and advan- 
tages, and take away all he could get from them, 
with deſign of applying it only to his own uſe; the 
general ſociety and fellowſhip of mankind muſt 
of neceſſity be broken. For though it is no more 
than what nature will allow of, that each man 
ſhould look after himſelf in the firſt place, and fur- 
niſh himſelf with the neceſſaries of life, before he 
takes care to provide for other people; yet the 
fame nature will by no means permit, that any one 
ſhould rife by his thruſting down another, and in- 
creaſe his own fortune by the ſpoils of his neigh- 
bour. And not only nature, that is the univer- 
ſal law or conſent of nations, but particular laws, 
by which ſeveral countries and commonwealths 
are governed, have commanded likewiſe, That nt 
bone be ſuffered to do an injury to another, for the ſake 

of procuring any advantage to himſelf. For the very 
deſign and end of laws, is to keep vp agreement 
and. union amoneſt citizens; which whoever de- 
ſtroys, is by them puniſhed, not with the loſs of 
his goods alone, but with priſons, baniſhment, 
or even death itſelf, But nature and right rea- 
ſon, as being at once both an þ human and divine 
law too, command this duty with much greater 
authority; and whoever obeys them (as all men 
muſt, who propoſe to live according to the rules 
of nature) will never be guilty of coveting what is 
another's, or applying to his own uſe what had fir 
been injurioufly taken from his neighbour. For 
certainly greatneſs and elevation of ſoul ; as allo 


b Human, becauſe conſented to and acknowledged by all mankind, 
and natural to them: divine, becauſe whatever right reaſon com- 
mands us, God himſelf, who has given us that reaſon, does in effect 
command us tco, | 
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the virtues of courteſy, juſtice and liberality, 
are much more agreeable to nature and right 
reaſon than pleaſure, than riches, than even 
life itſelf ; to deſpiſe all which, and regard them 
as juſt nothing, when they come to be compared 
with the publick intereſt, is the. duty of a brave 
and exalted ſpirit: whereas to rob another for 
one's own advantage, is (as has been ſhewn) more 
contrary to nature, than death, than pain, or a- 
ny. other evil whatever of that kind. Again, 
thoſe men live much more according to nature, 
who ſuffer perpetual troubles and labours, for the 
good and preſervation, were it poſfible, of all 
men; (like HERCULEs of old, whom men, as a 


grateful requital for his benefits, report to be placed 


among the number of the gods) than thoſe who 
conſume all their lives in retirement, where they 
are not only free from diſturbances and vexations, 


but are furniſhed with all the pleaſures and con- 


veniencies of life; and have moreover the advan- 
tages of ſtrength and comelineſs ſuperadded to 
them. And accordingly we find it to be ſo in effect, 


that all the moſt great and extraordinary geniuſes” 


have preferred all the troubles and difficulties of 
the former, before the quiet and eaſe of this 7atter 
way of living. From all which laid together, it 
unanſwerably follows, that whoever lives agreeably 
to the dictates of nature, can never be guilty of 


injuring another. c In fine, he that injures another 


to do himielf a kindneſs, either thinks he does no- 
thing that is contrary to nature; or that the doing 


any injury is a leſs degree of evil, than death, or 


c Having laid down his general rule or meaſure, and proved the 
truth of it from reaſon, laws, and the examples of the greateſt men ; 
he now ſhews the abſurdity of the two contrary principles which are 


the grounds or cauſes of mens injuring one another, viz, Either they 
ibink tis not contrary to nature, & c. | 5 | 
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238 TULLY's Book III. 
poverty, or pain, or loſs of children friends, or 
relations. If he thinks that in wronging and a- 
buſing of others, he doth not do any thing that is 
contrary to nature; it is in vain to diſpute any 
longer with ſuch a one, who takes away from man 
the diſtinguiſhing part, and very characteriſtick 
(as it were) of his nature: but if he allows, that 
it is indeed an evil, only thinks that ſome others, 
ſuch as poverty, pain, or death, may be worſe; 
he is groſly miſtaken in being of opinion, that 
the ills which touch nothing but the body or for- 
tune, can be greater than thoſe which affect the 


ſoul. 


CHAP. VI. 


The intereſt of particulars inſeparable from that of 


the whole community. The rule of not wronging 

another for our own advantage, extends not only to 
relations, or fellow-citizens, but to all mankind. 

The breaking Mit, ruins all juſtice, liberality, &c. 

Several caſes about it, put and reſolved. Tyrants 
no members of human ſociety. 


4 E ſhould all of us therefore propoſe the ſame 


end, and every one think his own intereſt 


in particular, to be the ſame with that of the com- 


munity in general: which if each one endeavour 
to draw ſolely to himſelf, .all union and agree- 
ment amongſt men will be diſſalved. 5 And if 


2 This js a concluſion from the foregoing diſcourſe ; ſeeing for one 


man to injure another is ſo very pernicious to human ſociety ; it 
follows, that no one ſhould do any thing for his own intereſt, as 
diſtin& from that of the. whole community. | | 


b To what he has proved in the former chapter, That the injuring o/ 
otbers for our own advantage is the ruin of ſociety, and conſequently moſt 
unnatural; it might have been anſwered, That this holds good only as #0 


nature 
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nature enjoin us, that every man ſhould deſire 
and procure the advantage of another, whoever 
he be, tho' for no other reaſon than becauſe he is 
a man; it neceſſarily follows, that a/! men are 
joined, by the ſelf-ſame nature, in one common 
intereſt: which if it be true, then all men are 
ſubject to, and live equally under the ſame law of 
nature, and if this be true too, then certainly 
they are forbid by that /ame law of nature, any 
ways to injure or wrong one another: but the 
firſt of theſe is undoubtedly certain, therefore the 
laſt muſt needs be ſo likewiſe. For as to what is 


uſually ſaid by ſome men, that they would not take 


any thing away from a father, or brother, for 
their own advantage ; but that there is not the 
| ſame reaſon for their ordinary citizens; it is fooliſh 


and abſurd: for they thruſt themſelves out from 


partaking of any privileges, and from joining 


in common with the reſt of their citizens, for the 


publick good: an opinion that ſtrikes at the very 


root and foundation of all civil ſocieties. Others 


there are, who are ready to confeſs, that they 
ought to bear ſuch a regard to fellow-citizens; 
butby no means allow of it in relation to ſtrangers : 
now theſe men deſtroy that univerſal ſociety of 
all mankind ; which if once taken away, kindneſs, 
liberality, juſtice and humanity, muſt utterly pe- 
rin; which excellent virtues whoever makes void, 
is chargeable with impiety towards the immortal 


c gods ; for he breaks that ſociety, which they 


leger ſocieties, and in reſpef of our kin, &c. but as for thoſe robo are of a 
diferent tribe or country, we are under no ſuch obligation of not injuring them, 
He therefore here ſhews, in anſwer to this, the extent of this obliga- 
tion; and proves that tis not confined to thoſe of the ſame family, 
city, or the like, but equally comprehends all mankind ; foraſmuch as 
all are alike ſubje@ to the ſame law of nature, &c. | ah 
c For tho' the offence more immediately concerns the pros that 
| u ave 
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ces againſt juſtice as well as Itſelf. t 


240 TULLY's Boo III. 
have eſtabliſhed and ſettled amongſt men; the 
cloſeſt cement or bond of which, is the being of 
opinion, that for men to injure and wrong one 
another for their private intereſts, is an evil that 
nature is much more averſe from, than all thoſe 
which happen either to the hd or fortune; d nay, 
and I might add to the mind allo, provided only 
they be not contrary to juttice ; for that one virtue 
is as it were, a kind of miſtreſs and queen of all 
the reſt. But what? (perhaps ſome men' will be 
apt to ſay) if a wiſe man be ready to periſh for 
hunger, muſt not he take away victuals from an- 
other; though a perfectly uſeleſs and inſignificant 


fellow? not at all, for life itſelf is not ſo dear 


to me, as a ſettled reſolution of doin no wrong 


for my private advantage. But ſuppoſe this good 


man, almoſt dead with cold, ſhould have it in his 
power to take PHALARIs's clothes away, one of 
the moſt favage and inhuman tyrants; would 
not you have him to do it? there is no great dif- 
ficulty in determining fuch caſes: for it is cer- 
tain, if you take away any thing from another, 
though never ſo uſeleſs and inſignificant a crea: 


ture, for no other end but to benefit yourſelf by it; 
it is an inhuman action, and plainly contrary to 


the laws of nature: but if you are one, ' who by 
living will do very great ſervice to the repub- 


lick, or perhaps to the ſociety of mankind in ge- 


neral, and for that only reaſou take ſomething from 


another; it is an action that is not to be found 
much fault with. But in all other caſes, every 


ere injured, yet tis alſo a fin againſt God himſelf; ſince tis a breach 


of his laws and commands. | | 
d That is, to take away any thing from another, which is an act of 


injuſtice, is not only a greater evil than any of body or fortune, but of 


mind too (i. e. than any other vice) except only thoſe, which are offen- 


Man 


CHAP. VI. _ OFFICES. _ 
man is bound to bear his own misfortunes, rather 
than to get quit of them by wronging his neigh 
bour, You will ſay then, is it not more contrary 
to nature, To covet or ſeize what belong, io another, 
than to be in ſukneſs, or want, or any ſuch evil? 
yes; but withal it is as contrary to nature, io abati- 
gin all care of the publick intereſt ; for it is a piece 
of injuſtice : e from whence it follows, that an 
honeſt, prudent, and valiant perſon, whoſe death 
would bring a great diſadvantage to the publick, 
may take from an idle and uſeleſs citizen, ſuch 
things as are necęſſary for the maintenance of 
life, without any offence againſt the laws of na- 
ture; which aim at the preſervation and intereſt 
of the publick ; provided that he do not make the 
love of himſelf, and conceit of his own more 
than ordinary merits, an accaſion of injuring and 
oppreſſing others. For he will perform but the due 
ties which juſtice requires of him, by thus taking 
care to be ſerviceable to the publick, and uphold- 
ing that (which I am often forced to mention) 
univerſal ſociety between all mankind. As for the 
queſtion propoſed about PHALARis, it is eaſily 
anſwered : for tyrants are not members of hu- 
man ſociety, but rather its greateſt and moſt peſti- 
lent enemies ; nor is it unnatural, if it lye in one's 
power to rob that man, whom it is even a vir- 
tue and a glory to murder, And it were heartily 
to be wiſhed, that this whole deſtructive and im- 
pious race, were utterly baniſhed and excluded 


e'Tis true the laws of nature, or right reaſon, forbid men to take 
away ought from another, for their own advantage; for it would be 
the ruin and diſſolution of ſociety, which they eſpecially defire to 
maintain: but if it ſhould at any time chance ſo to happen, that the 
doing ofa damage to any third perſon, ſhould be neceſſary to the ſup- 
port and maintenance of that ſociety, then the doing it is not only 
allowed, but commanded by the law of nature, | | 


T | from, 
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from amongſt men. Juſt as we cut off thoſe 
members of the body, which have got no longer 
either blood or ſpirits in them, and ſerve but to 
infe& and corrupt the reſt; ſo ſhould thoſe mon- 
ſters, which under the ſhape and outſide of men, 
conceal all the ſavageneſs and cruelty of beaſts, 
be cut off, as it were, and ſeparated from the bo. 
dy and ſociety of mankind. F Of much the ſame 
nature are all thoſe queſtions, in which the 
knowledge and underſtanding of our duty de- 
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pends upon the knowledge of times and cir- 


cumſtances. 1 


F "Theſe words ſhew what has been the drift and deſign of his dif. 


| courſe from chap. iv. LSee there Note b] wiz. To ſhew how we ſhould 


determine ourſelves in thoſe particular cafes, where the knowledge of 
our duty depends ſo much upon times and circumſtances ; as in the 
inſtance there given of murdering a tyrant, tho' a familiar friend. He 
now takes again the thread of his diſcourſe, N 


n 


CHAP. VII. 


Cicero will finiſh what PANAtTIVUs left imperſel, 


All his deciſions taken from this principle, that 
honeſty alone, or at leaſt chiefly, is deſireable for 
its own ſake. The true meaning of PANAETIUs, 
in making profit and honeſly be compared with ont 
V 


Believe then Pax ART Tus would have diſcourſed 
upon ſuch things as theſe,” but that ſome ac- 
cident, or perhaps other buſineſs, put a ſtop to 


his defigns. However there are precepts enough 


laid down in his former books, to reſolve all ſcru- 


| Ples and doubts concerning them; from which we 


may learn, What that is which is wicked, and ther- 
fore to be avoided; and what that, which therefore 
e ws is 
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CHAP. vii OFFICES. 243 
is not to be avoided, becauſe not at fuch times, 
and in ſuch caſes wicked. 4 But ſince I am goin 

(as it were) to caxotwn a work which was left 
imperfect by the author of it, though wanting but 
little of being brought to perfection; I ſhall fol- 
low the method of the Geometricians and as the 

do not uſe to demonſtrate every thing, but de- 


mand to have ſome things allowed them, before 
hand, by the help of which they more eaſily ex- 


plain and demonſtrate their deſigns ; ſo I demand 
of you, ſon MARE, if you can, to grant me this 
following poſtulatum, That nothing is deſirable for 
itſelf alone, but that which is honeſt : Or however, 


if CRATIPPUS will not permit you to do that; 
yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this 


which follows, That honeſly is defirable for its own 
ſake, above all things in the world : either of the 
two is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and the one is 
probable as well as the other, and c nothing elſe 
beſide them is ſo upon this ſubject, And here in 
the firſt place we muſt do right to PAN AETIus; 
who does rot ſay, (as indeed he ought not) that 
that, which is profitable, could ever be contrary to 


that which is honeſt ; but only that, which has 


the appearance of ſuch. And he often avows, 
that nothing is profitable, but that which is ho- 
neſt; and, that whatever is honeſt, is at the ſame 
time profitable: and declares their opinion, who 
firſt made a difference between thoſe two, to be 


the -greateſt evil that ever yet ſpread itſelf abroad 


a He means Panætius's works about duties, which (as before was ob- 


ſetved) he left imperfe& : and cicero in this book deſigns to add, what 


Panetius either would not, or for ſome reaſons could not finiſh, 


b For being a Peripatetick, he could only allow that which immedi- 
ately follows, That honeſty is much the moſt defirable good: not, That tis 
ile only one, which was the Stoick opinion. 


c Vix, nor the opinions of Epicurus, Hieronymus Rhodius, &c. 
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244 TULLYs Book. Ill, 


might be able to determine themſelves aright, if 


therefore, which he has omitted, I ſhall now ſup. 


but purely (as we ſay) by my own ſtrength. For 
I never had any thing come to my hands upon this 
ſubject, that I could any ways approve of ſince the 


_ conſequently however it may bring us riches, pleaſures, &c, muſt be 


amongſt men. Therefore when he ſpeaks of a 
contrariety between them, he means an appearing, 
and not a real one; which he therefore laid down 
for one of the heads of his diſcourſe : not az 
though it were lawful for men ever to give prof 
the preference before honcſiy; but only that they 


theſe two at any time ſhould ſeem to interfere 
and be inconſiſtent with one another. This part 


ply ; not with any borrowed aſſiſtance from others 


time of PANAETIUS. 


What we ought to do, when any thing preſents ithilf 

under the-appearance of profit. Proof that what- 
ever is profitable, muſt alſo be boneſt ; and what: 
ever is honeſt, muſt alſo be profitable. The con- 
trary opinion the great ſource of all wickedneſs, 
Infamy à certain puniſhment of villany. It is 
 quickedneſs even to deliberate whether profit ſbould 
. be preferred + #666 honeſty, or not. Nothing is (1 
be done out of hopes of being concealed. 


CAP. VIIL 


XXI HENEVER #2 therefore any thing comes 
Vin our view, which carries the appearance 


; 


2 Having laid down his Paſtalatum, That honeſty is the only, or at leaſt 
chief good : he proceeds now to draw ſome concluſions from it; as firlt, 
That however a thing may carry the appearance of profit along with it, yet i 
os to be rejected if it have any diſhoneſty in it: becauſe it would deprive u 
of our virtue and honeſty, which is our greate/t, if not le good; and 
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CHAP. viii OFFICES 5 
of profit along with it, we cannot but immediately 
be ſomewhat affected with it: but if, upon taking 
a nearer view, we find there is any thing baſe and 
diſhoneſt, in that which appeared to be profitable 
at firſt, it is our duty to Teject it: which is 
not to deprive us of what is really profitable, but 
only to let us underſtand; that nothing diſhoneſt 
can poſſibly be ſuch, Now if nothing & be ſo con- 
trary to nature as baſeneſs, and nothing ſo agree- 
able to nature as true profit, (which is certainly 
ſo; for ſhe always deſires what is right and be- 
coming, and conſiſtent with itſelf, and abhors the 
contrary) then it neceſſarily follows, That what- 
ever is profitable can never have any baſeneſs or 
 diſhone/ly annexed to it. Again, cif we were born 
for virtue or honeſty, and this be the only deſi - 
rable Good (as 4d ZENO would have it) or at leaſt 
ſo much more ſo, than every thing elſe, as to out- 
weigh all that can be put in the ſcale againſt it, 
(which was ARISTOTLE's opinion ;) it muſt cer- 
tainly follow, That honeſiy is the only, or however 
the greateſt good now whatever is good muſt 
certainly be profitable; from whence it follows, 
Trat whatever is honeſt muſt alſo certainly be pro» 
fitable, It is a. villainous error of ſome naughty + 
men therefore, when any thing ſtrikes them with 
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really unprofitable. For "tis impoſſible there ſhould be any profit, 
where the loſs is honeſty. 

b He ſhews that, #hafever is truly profitable muſt alſo be boneſt ; fince 
profit and diſhoneſty (being one of them contrary, and the other agres- 
able to nature) can never meet both in the ſame action: and therefore 
in rejecting pleaſures, riches; or kingdoms, &c, when accompanied 
with diſhoneſty, we don't reje& what is really our intereſt, but only 
that which appears to be ſo. e e . 

c Having ſhewn that, Whatever is profitable muſt be honeſt; he here 
ſhews back again, That whatever is bone/t muſt alſo be profitable; Upon 
which two propoſitions all this book is grounded, — | =» 

d Founder of the $toick ſect; ſurnamed Cirteius, from Cittinm, a town = 
in Cyprus, wher e he was born. 3. 
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an appearance of profit to ſeize it immediately 


and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever conſidering its 


relation to honeſty. Hence come aſſaſſinations, 
poiſonings, and making of falſe wills: hence 
ſtealing, embezzling the publick monies, plun- 
dering and oppreſſing both citizens and confede- 
rates: hence the inſufferable power and inſolence 
which ſome men exerciſe, who are grown too 
great for the reſt of their citizens: in fine, hence 
ambition, and the deſire of rule, have produced 
their moſt curſed and deplorable effects, even in 


free commonwealths ; than which nothing can 


be thought of more odious and deteſtable. For 


men look upon the fancied advantages of things 
through a falſe perſpective ; but as for the puniſb- 


ment appendant to them, (I do not mean of the 
laws which they frequently break through; but 
of baſeneſs and diſhoneſty, which is much the 
more grievous) hat, I ſay, they never ſo much as 
think upon at all. Such people therefore are im- 
pious and abominable, and deſerve to be excluded 


from all ſociety, who deliberate with themſelves, 


and make it matter of doubt, whether they ſhould 


chuſe what they ſee to be honeſt, or wilfully com- 


mit what they know to be villany. For the very 
making a queſtion of ſuch a thing is criminal, 
though one ſhould not proceed ſo far as to execu- 
tion, Thoſe things therefore ought not to be 
deliberated at all upon, where the very delibera- 


tion is ſcandalous and diſhoneſt. e And whenever 


e He now proceeds to a ſecond concluſion, drawn from his general 


principle laid down, which is, Never venture upon any thing that's ill out 
of hopes of being concealed : For if diſhoneſty be of itſelf the greateſt evil, 
*tis not the being concealed that can make it otherwiſe, This he il- 


luſtrates by an excellent fable, taken out of the ſecond book of Plato 
de Repub, toward the beginning, 1 A 


| ve 
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we do deliberate upon any kind of ſubject, mo 


ſhould never do any thing out of hope, and ex- 
pectations, that our actions will be concealed : 
for we ought to take this as a conſtant maxim, if 


we pretend to have made any progreſs in philoſo- 
phy, That though we could hide from the eyes of all 


men, and even of the gods themſelves, whatever we 


go about; yet we ſhould be careful to abſtain from the 


vices of covetouſneſs and injuſtice, of laſciviouſneſs and 
Incontinency. e 3 


« of 


CHAP. IX. 


He illuſtrates his Rule laid down in the former chap- 
ter with the ſtory of GyGEs, taken out of PL A- 
ro. He fſhews himſelf a villain, who acknows 
ledges he would do wickedly, if he could with ſe- 


O this purpoſe PLaro brings in that re- 
markable ſtory of aGycGes. A gaping in 


the earth being made by reaſon of ſome violent 
ſhowers, as the ſtory tells us, GyGEs went down 


into the hollow of it, and found there lying a 
brazen horſe, with a door in his fide. This he 
opened, and looking in, diſcovered a dead man's 


body, of an unuſual bulk, with a ring of gold 
upon one of his fingers. This he pulls off, and 
puts upon his own finger, and then coming up, 


a He was a friend and favourite to Candaules king of Lydia, who 


having an extraordinary beautiful wife, was continually bragging of 


her, and would needs have Gyges look upon her naked. At which the 
queen was ſo provoked, as that ſhe perſuaded Gyges to murder Can- 
daules; which he did, and obtained both his wife and kingdom after 
him, His performing this with very great eaſe by the wife's aſſi⸗ 
ance, gave Plato occaſion to invent this fable, SL 
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248 . Book III. 
goes and joins himſelf to the reſt of the ſhepherds 
(for he was ſhepherd to the king at that time.) 
Here he obſerved, that upon turning the ſtone 
toward the palm of his hand, he became inviſible 
to every body elſe, though others did not become ſo 
to him; and that upon turning it to its proper 
place, he immediately became viſible again, as be- 
fore. Making uſe therefore of this lucky oppor- 
tunity, he found out a way to enjoy the queen, 
and by her aſſiſtance to murder the king, his 
lord and maſter, and to make away thoſe who 
might prove any hindrance or ſtop to his deſigns; 
nor could any one poſſibly ſee or diſcover him in 
any of theſe villanies; ſo that he quickly, by the 
help of this ring, from a ſimple ſhepherd became 
king of Lydia, Now had a truly wiſe man had 
the keeping of this ring, he would, not have 
thought himſelf ever. the more privileged to be 
guilty of any action that is wicked or deteſtable: 
for good men deſire to be virtuous and honeſt, 
and not to be ſecret, that ſo they may ſin without 
danger. And here ſome Philoſophers, men of 
more honeſty than acuteneſs or ſubtilty, cry out, 
That this ſtory of PLATO's is a mere fiflion : 3s 
tho' he had ſaid either that it re/ly was, or indeed 
could be done. No; the meaning and deſign of 
Jar example of Gy ES and the ring, is this: 
Suppoſe you could do any diſhoneſt action, for 
the gratifying a luſtful, covetous, or ambitious 
deſire, ſo as that no one living could either know 
or ſuſpect it, but both gods and men muſt be 
kept perfectly in ignorance ; whether in ſuch caſe, 
would you do it or no? Ay, but, ſay they, thi 
is an impoſſible caſe : tho? it is not ſo impoſſible 
neither: but that which I aſk them is, bat thy 
would do, ſuppoſing that poſſible, which they dey 
ow to ve ſoa? the manner of their arguing 1 
3 N ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat odd and illiterate ; for they ſtill deny 


the poſſibility of it, and. that they will ſtand to; 


not, it ſeems, underſtanding what the force and 
true import of this ſuppoſition is. For when we 
put the queſtion to them, whether they would 
do ſuch an action or not, ſuppoſing they could con- 
ceal it; we do not aſk them, whether they can 
conceal it or not; but put them, as it were, to the 
rack or inquiſition ; that ſo, if they ſay they would 


 gratify ſuch deſires upon aſſurance of impunity, 


we may know them to be villains by their own 
confeſſion : but if they deny it, they may be 
forced to grant, that every baſe and diſhoneſt acti- 
on is, barely as ſuch, to be ſhunned and deteſted. 
But to return to our purpoſe from which we have 
digreſſed. 8 W 


———_— 
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oe verol caſes, wherein men doubt whether that which 


appears to be profitable be not honeſt. The caſe of 
BR rus baniſhing Col LATIN S; of RomuLvus 
murdering his brother R. Mus. Men may do 
what is for their own advantage, provided they 
do tro injury to another. An excellent ſaying of 
CHRYSIPPUs 70 that purpoſe. mn fr a man 


may honeſily, and ought to go upon a friend's ac- 


count; illuſtrated by the example of Damon and 
PinNTHIAS, two loving friends. TEN 


a 'F- HERE frequently happen a great many 


_ caſes which diſturb mens minds, and put 


a He has ſhewn in the two laſt chapters, that when an action is cer- 


tainly diſhoneſt, tis impious to deliberate whether we ſhall do it, or 


not; or to hope for ſecrefy, that ſo we might do it without danger; 


whatever /eeming profit ſuch as kingdoms, c. it may bring along 
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them into ſuſpence, by the ſhew of ſome profit 
which they ſeem to contain in them. Not when 
men deliberate, whether they ſhould leave and 
abandon their honeſty for the ſake of any profit, 


be it never fo great (for that is a piece of wick- 


edneſs, as was before obſerved ; hut, whether that 
action which appears to be profitable, may not 


ſafely be done without tranſgreſſing againſt honeſty. 


It might not ſeem honeſt in þ BRU Ts, for ex- 
ample, to depoſe CoLLaTinus his brother- con- 
ful from his office, whoſe wiſdom and conduct 
he himſelf had made uſe of in expelling the kings. 
But ſince the chief men in the government had 


ſo ordered, that the kindred of c SUPERBus, 


and very name of the TARqQuiNns, ſhould be ba. 
niſhed the city, and no marks or footſteps be 


ſuffered to remain of monarchical government; 


it was not only profitable thus to conſult for the 


ſafety of his country, but fo honeſt too, as that 
ColLArINus himſelf ought joyfully to have ac- 


quieſced in it. That which was profitable there- 
fore prevailed, becauſe it was honeſt withal ; which 
had it not been, it could never have been pro- 
fitable. I cannot ſay the ſame in relation to 


with it. He now proceeds to determine ſome caſes, wherein 'its 


_ doubted whether the action be honeſt, or not. As jr/, the defire of 
honour, empire, &c. is apt to blind people's eyes, and either make 
them in ſuſpenſe about the juſtice of an action, as in the caſe of Bu- 


tus; even an act plainly contrary to juſtice and conſcience, as Romu- 
lus did, | | 

d The firſt conſul of Rome, after the expulſion of king Tarquinius hu. 
perbus. L. Tarquinius Collatinus was his collegue, who had been huſband 
to Lucretia, and aſſiſting to Brutus in expelling the king. However 
Collatinus, upon the ſenate's commanding it, was deprived of his con- 


| ſulſhip, and expelled the city by Brutus, only becauſe he was of the 


name and family of Tarquinius duperbus. See Livy, and Plutarch's Pip" 
ſicola. 


e The laſt king of the Romans, ſo called for his pride and havghtinek, 
He was expelled his kingdom by Brutus, &c. and at laſt died in exile, 


that 
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{that king, by whom this city was firſt founded: 
for a bare ſhew of profit got the better over him, 
when he imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
own brother, becauſe it ſeemed more profitable ta 
reign by himſelf, than in conjunction with ano- 
ther: he broke all the ties both of brotherly af- 
fection and common humanity, for the obtaining 
of an end, which appeared to be profitable, and 
yet really was not ſo. He pretended however, for 
a ſhew of honeſty, that it was done to revenge 
an affront of his brother's, who leaped with con- 
tempt over his new-raiſed wall; a frivolous ex- 
cuſe, and, if true, not ſufficient to ſerve his turn : 
by his favour therefore, whether e (QUtRINUs or 
RomuLus, I cannot but think he did a very ill 
action. Not that men are bound to be careleſs 
of their own intereſts, or to part with that to 
others which themſelves ſtand in need of; but e- 
very one may do what he thinks for his own ad- 
vantage, provided it be no injury or prejudice to 
another perſon. f CyRysIPPUs, amongſt a great 
many very good ſayings, has this one in particu- 


d Romulus the founder of Rome, The hiſtorians in general tells us, that 
as he was building the walls of his city, his brother Remus (who him- 

ſelf was founding a city juſt by) came to ſee his work; and leaping * 
with ſcorn and contempt over his new wall, was murdered by Romulus 


for that affront, But Cicero, it ſeems, thought there was ſomething 
more in it. viz. That he might reign alone. 


e A name given by the Romans to Romulus, after he was ſuppoſed to 
be taken up into heaven, and enrolled in the number of the gods. 


f A <toick philoſopher, one of the chief upholders of that ſeR, ſcho- 
lar of Cleantbes, ſo famous for logick as that *twas uſually ſaid, If the 
gods were to make uſe of logick, twould be that of chryſppus. Cicero 
oſten quotes him, and fays, He was a man of a ſharp wit, and very 

curious in all hiſtory, He left ſeven hundred volumes, of which three 
hundred were logick, behind him, which are all loſt. The Athenians 


had ſo great a value for him, as that they put up his ſtatue in a 
Place of their city called ceramicus. ol 


lar; 
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lar: © He that is running a race ought to ſtrive 
* and endeavour, /ays he, as much as he is able 


& to get before his antagoniſt ; but muſt not tri 


„his heels up, or thruſt him aſide with his hands: 


« ſo in life it is alloguable, that every one ſhould 
„ get what is uſeful and convenient for his com- 
& fortable ſubſiſtance, but it is not % to take it 


„ away from other people.” g But it is no 


where more difficult to keep to one's duty, than 
in the affair of friendſhip ; for as not to do every 
thing that one handſomely can for the ſake of a 


friend; fo to do any thing that is baſe or diſho- 


neſt, or both of them equally contrary to one's 


duty. But there is one very ſhort and yet eaſy 


rule, which may ſerve to direct us in all caſes 
of this nature; and it is this, never to prefer 
that which only /cems profitable, ſuch as honours, 
riches, pleaſure, and the like, before a kindneſs 
to a friend; but never to do any thing for the 
ſake of a friend that is an injury to the publick, 


or a breach of one's oath, or other ſolemn en- 
gagement: For whoever does this, it is impoſſible 


he ſhould ever be 4 good man. Should ſuch a one 
therefore be judge in his friend's caſe, he would 


not by any means be biaſſed in his favour, but 
would wholly lay aſide the perſon of a friend, as 


ſoon as he took upon him that of a judge. Per- 


| haps he might do ſo much for friendſhip ſake, az 


to wiſh that his friend may have the juſter cauſe; 


and allow him as long time to ſpeak for himſelf 
b as the laws will permit of : but when he is to 


2 As people may ſometimes be drawn to do wickedly for the ſake 


of honour, reigning alone, &c. ſo may they alſo for the ſake of a friend: 


concerning which he gives one ſhort and excellent rule; Newer to pre- 

Jar 3 &c. | | ; 
v For there was a law amongſt the Romans, allowing the plaintiff 
but ſo many hours to ſpeak in; and the defendant one more. 
28 | give 


we 


their friends ſnould deſire of them; ſuch agree- 


ing in oppoſition to their reaſon and conſcience, that is, to the God 
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give in his ſentance i upon oath, he will then 
remember that he calls God to witneſs, that is, 
(1 conceive) his own #foul and conſcience, the 
divineſt thing that God has granted to man. Tt 
is a good cuſtom therefore we have received from 
our anceſtors, if we did but obſerve it, of deſiring 
the judge to be as favourable with us, as his oath will 
permit him. The meaning of which requeſt , is 


no more than this, that he would do ſo much 


for us, as I juſt now ſaid might very honeſtly be 
done by a judge for his friend, For if men 
were obliged to do every thing preſently that 


ments. as theſe ought to be counted not friend- 


ſhips, but dangerous conſpiracies. I fpeak here 


only of the ordinary ſort of friendſhips; for /in 
thoſe which are found betweea perfectly wiſe men, 
there can be no danger of any ſuch thing. mDa- 
MON and PiNTHIAs, two of PYTHAGoRas's fol- 
lowers, were ſo cloſely united to one another in 
their affections, that when Dronvysivs the Sici- 
lian tyrant had appointed a time wherein one of 
them (hould. die, and the party condemned had 
begged a few days reſpite, wherein he might 


provide for his children and family, and recom- 


mend them to ſome body who would take care of 


them after his death; the other delivered himſelf 


up in his ſtead, voluntarily to die in the room of 


+ — the judges among the Romans were ſworn always to judge im- 
partially. 


t For the ſoul or conſcience according to the ancients, is nothing 


but a kind of God in us, and the voice of one is indeed the voice of 
the other. Hence Plato called all wicked men e atheiſts, for act- 


dwelling in them, | 
! Pecauſe men of perfe& wiſdom will never deſire any thing, but 
what is honeſt and reaſonable, one of another. | | 
m A famous pair of friends, and oſten mentioned as ſuch by ancient 


writers. See Falter, Max. Plutarch, &c. and our author's Tu/cul Queſt, I. 
5. C. 22, : d 
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his friend, if he did not accordingly make his 


tyrant perceiving, was ſo greatly amazed at their 


fitable comes into competition with that which is 


honeſty. Which one rule, if but carefully at- 
tended to, is ſufficient for the purpoſe we are noy 


upon; which is to diſcover, upon every occaſion, 
| what are thoſe duties which friendſhip requires 


«PHE appearance of profit is alſo an occa- 


| ſteps, and doing ſeveral things that are contrary 


appearance, The priſoner came back at the da 
appointed, in order to his execution ; which the 


extraordinary faithfulneſs, as to defire he might 
be admitted a third man in their friendſhip, In 
friendſhip therefore, when that which ſeems pro- 


honeſt, the latter ſhould always be preferred before 
the former: but faith and religion ſhould be 
perferred before friendſhip, whenever it demands 
any thing that is not reconcileable with virtue and 


0 


„ 
In the management of the public affairs, the ap- 

pearance of profit makes men relinquiſh honeſiy. 
Several examples of it. Examples of the contrary, 


when the appearance of profit is rejected for tht 
ſake of honeſty. YE | 2; 


ſion in publick affairs, of making falſe 


to duty. Thus our fathers, for inſtance, did ill 
in deſtroying and razing of Corinth. The Athen- if 
ans yet worſe in making an order, that the peo- - 


2 Having ſhewn how far the love of empire, friends wc. draws par- 
ticular men from their duty; he now goes to ſhew, how whole repub- 


licks have been drawn to what is ill, by the appearance of ſome pre. 
tended profit, | | | | 
ple 
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ple of Ægina ſhould all have their thumbs cut off, 
becauſe they were powerful at ſea. This, no 
queſtion, was thought a profitable decree; for 
Angina ſeemed to threaten their port Piræum, by 
reaſon of its nearneſs : But nothing can truly be 
profitable that is cruel; for the nature of man, 


actions, of all things in the world is moſt oppo- 
ſite to cruelty. Thoſe do ill likewiſe, who baniſh 
all ſtrangers, and forbid them the city; as c PEN- 
vos did in the preceding age, and d Paeivus but 
lately. For though it is but fair, that he who is 
no citizen ſhould: not have the privileges of thoſe 


very wiſe conſuls, viz. CRassUs and ScAkvo- 


thing to do there, f'is plainly againſt the dictates 
and laws of humanity. And as theſe things are 


bad in the government of a ſtate, ſo nothing is 


more ſplendid and glorious on the other hand, than 
for that, which appears to be the intereſt of the 
publick, to be rejected in the compariſon with 


can abundantly ſupply us with gexamples of this 
nature, as on other occaſions, -{o. more eſpecially 


bA little iſland in the Sinus Saronicus, almoſt over-againſt the 
Pireum, a port of Athens, ſomewhat diſtant from the city, but joined 
to it by a mighty wall, built by Themiſtocles. | 
cM. Junius Pennus, a tribune of the people about the year of Rome 
657, Tis quoted by ſome under the name of Lex Petronia. 

dC. Papius, tribune of the people An. V. C. 688, two years before 
Cicero was conſul, | 


Chap, xvii. of this Book. | 


government, and no ways prejudice or endanger the ſtate ; for then to 

let them live there is a thing innoxie utilitatis : otherwiſe there are 

ſeveral caſes, wherein ' tis allowable to expel ſtrangers from a city. 
Some examples of the contrary practice of thoſe that would not 


_ - ſeeming advantage to make them do any thing contrary to 
ir duty, | | 33 | 


in 


which we ought to. follow as the guide of our 


who are, {which was made into a elaw by two 


LA;( yet wholly to exclude them from having any 


juſtice and honeſty. Our own commonwealth 


eIn the year of Rome 658, called Lex Lucinia & Mucia, See Note on 


This is true, provided thoſe ſtrangers live peaceably under the 
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256 TULLY's Book III. 
in the. ſecond Punich war; when, after the loſs 
of that fatal day at Cannæ, it ſhewed more cou. 
rage and bravery of reſolution, than ever it had 
done upon the greateſt ſucceſſes. There was not 
any ſign of faintheartednefſs ſeen, nor ever any 
mention of peace once heard of: ſo great is the 
glory and brightneſs of honeſty, as that it utterly 
overwhelms the appearance of intereſt. The 54. 
thenians knowing they ſhould never be able to re. 
ſiſt the Perſians, reſolved by conſent to abandon 
their city, and carrying their wives and their 
children to i Træzene, to defend by ſea the li- 
berties of Greece : And when one CyRs1LUs tried 
to perſuade them not to leave their city, but re- 
ceive XERXESs into it, they took him and ſtcned 
him: not but that the man would have. drawn 
them to a thing which was /eemingly profitable; 
but that ſeeming profit was rea//y none at all, be- 
ing contrary to honeſty, THEMISTOCLES, kf. 
ter that notable victory in the Perſian war, told 
all the people in a general aſſembly, that he had 
thought upon a thing which might prove of great 
uſe and advantage to the publick, but whit it 
was not convenient that every body ſhoutd know 
of: whereupon he deſired they would appoint 
him ſome perfon to whom he might ſafely com- 
municate it in ſecret. ARIsTIDEs was immedi- 
_ ately appointed accordingly: TyHEMIsSTOCLES 
told him, it would be no hard matter to fire in pri- 
vate the Spartan fleet, which was laid up at ! Gy- 
theum ; whereby the whole potuer of that republic 
muſt neceſſarily be ruined, ARISTI DES, as ſoon 28 


h See Plutarch's life of Themiſtocles. | 

iA city of Peloponneſus, in alliance with the 4therians, 

At the iſland Salamis, mentioned cbap. xviii. Book I, 

IA port of the Lacedemonians, where their fleet was laid up alter 

the famous battle at Salamis. 3 Og . 
he 
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| bly, (which was big with expectation of what he 
had to ſay) and let them all know, That, Thx- 
MISTOCLES'S counſel indeed was advantageous, but 
by no means honeſt or creditable for_the city. The 


whole propoſal, without having heard ſo much as 
what it was, upon nothing elſe but this report of 
ARISTIDEs. How much better and more honeſtly 
did they do than we, who can ſuffer even pirates to 
live free from moleſtation, and yet demand tribute 
of our m confederates and allies? _ _ 


© m'Tis probable he means thoſe of Marſeilles, and king Deiotarus 
whom cæſar either deprived of their liberty, or made pay great ſums 
of money, for taking part with Pompey in the civil war, FEY 


HAP. Xn. 
The opinion that a thing may be profitable, thaugh 
it is not honeſt, very pernicious. A caſe put, 
wherein it is doubted, Whether that which ſeems 
to be profitable, be honeſt or no? The arguments 
on either fide, of two philoſophers differing in their 
opinions, The difference between to conceal, and 


not to tell. The ſociety of mankind, how far it 
obliges. 0 8 


maxim, That whatever is diſboneſt can never be 
profitable ; no, not though we ſhould arrive at the full 
poſſeſon of all thoſe advantages which we propoſed to 
obtain by it. Nay, this very perſuaſion, That 4 
thing may be profitable, though it is baſe. and diſbo- 
neſt, is one of the greateſt misfortunes and cala- 
mities that could ever have happened to the life of 
man. 


he knew the buſineſs, went back into the aſſem- 


Athenians therefore, thinking what was diſhoneſt 
not to be truly profitable, rejected immediately the 


E us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding 
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258 TULLYs Book, III. 
man. aBut there often fall out (as was before 
obſerved) ſome peculiar caſes, wherein that which 
is honeſt has a /eeming repugnance with that which 
is profitable; ſo that it requires ſome farther con- 
ſideration to know whether this repugnance be 
certain and real, or whether they may not be 
brought to a fair agreement. To this head be- 
long ſuch examples as theſe : ſuppoſe we, for in. 
ſtance, an honeſt merchant, when corn was ſcarce 
and extremely dear at Rhodes, to bring a large 


quantity thither from Alexandria; and withal to 
know, that a great many ſhips, well laden with 
corn, were on their way thither from the ſame 


city : ſhould he tell this now to the people of 
Rhodes, or ſay nothing of it, but ſell his own corn 
at the beſt rates he could? we ſuppoſe him 2 
virtuous and honeſt man, and do not here diſcourſe 


of the deliberation of one, that would hold his 


peace if he thought it were diſhoneſt ; but of one 
that doubts whether it be diſhoneſt or not. In ſuch 
fort of caſes, O DioGENnEs the Babylonian, a man 
of great credit and note among the Stoicks, is of 
one opinion; and ANTIPATER his ſcholar, an 


extraordinary ſmart and ingenious man, of juſt 


the contrary. ANTIPATER Would have every 


*thing be plainly told, that ſo the buyer might be 


ignorant of nothing in what he buys, that the ſel- 


ler himſelf knows of: Diockxxs thinks it enough 


in the ſeller to tell the faults of his goods as far 


a He now propoſes ſeveral particular caſes, wherein” the philo- 
ſophers themſelves diſpute ; whether profit and honeſty be oppoſite, | 
or not. 8 

s Scholar of Zeno the Zidonian, born at Seleucia a town near Babylon, 
and thence called the Babylonian. He was a wiſe politician as wel 
as a philoſopher ; and was ſent by the Athenians, together with 
Critolaus and Carneades, to manage their buſineſs with the Roma? 


ſenate, Here he got acquainted with Africanus the elder, the wife 


Lelius, &c, who all delighted to hear his lectures. See Cic, de 079, 
Book II, Chap, xxxvii. | | N 1 


CHAP, xii. O FFICES. | 255 


will ſay cheaper, there being now a greater quan- 
4 tity than there was before;) and pray where now is 
8 the wrong J have done to any body? ANTIPATER 
e argues upon a different principle : bat ſay you, 
0 (quoth he) are not you obliged to do good to mankind 2 
h and be ſerviceable to the ſociety of all men in gene- 
e ral? e Mere you not born under ſuch an vbligatiun? 
f And had not you ſuch principles ingrafted into you by 
n nature, which it is always your duty to follow and 
a obey, that your ſingle intereſt ſhould be the ſame with 
le that of all men; and again, that of all men ſhould be 
1s the ſame with yours ? And will you, this notwith- 
ne flanding, conceal from the people what plenty there is 
ch a- coming, the knowledge of which might be of ſo great 
an uſe and advantage to them? DioGENEs perhaps will 
ot reply upon him thus : 7t is one thing to conceal, and 
an another not to tell; nor can I be ſaid to conceal from 
ult you now, tho” I do not tell you, what the nature 
Ty and eſſence of the gods is, and ꝛubat the happineſs 
be or chief good of men; things which it would 4 one 
el- much more kindneſs to know, than that corn will. be 
gh cheaper, becanſe great quantities are like to be bere 
far ſhortly. But if any thing be profitable for you to hear, 
| it is none of my duty to come and tell it you immediately. 
8 Nay, but you will find that it is your duty, ( may 
the other reply) if you trill pleaſe but to remember, 
ylon, that there is ſuch a hind of thing as a mutual relati- 
bo en and ſociety amongſt all men. Mell, I do remem- 
a ter it may the other reply again;) but, I pray 
wife | | 

rat, | : | 

4 : © Sor Bok I Cap, vi E. Bak TH, Chap, a, Vi 


you 


as the laws require it; and, as for the reſt, tho' to 
uſe no cozening, yet ſince he is come with deſign 
| to ſell them, to get as much money for them as 
ever he can. Here, may the merchant ſay, I have 
brought my corn; I have expoſed it to ſale; and ſell 
it no dearer than other peaple do, (nay perhaps he 
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260 TULLYs Book III. 
you is that ſociety of ſuch a nature, as that no man 
who lives in it muſt haue any thing that is his o? 
if this be ſo, then there is no more ſelling, but we muſt 
even give every thing away that we have, 


2 — 


ON HA F. XIII. 
Another caſe put, whether he that ſells a bad 
houſe, be obliged to tell the purchaſer it is ſo? 
The arguments pro and con of  ANTIPATER and 
DiocEN ES. CIcERo's determination of it, as 
alſo of that in the foregoing chapter, what it i 


properly to conceal, 


AF OU plainly perceive, that it is never once ſaid 
I çin all this diſpute, Though ſuch à thing is not 
bineſt, yet I will do it becauſe it is profitable : But 
the a one ſide defends the expediency of it, 10 far- 
ther than it is honeſt ; and the h other denies that it 
ought to be done, becauſe it is not honeſt, Again, 
fuppoſe an honeſt man were to ſell an houſe, be- 
cauſe of ſome defects which he himſelf knows of, 
though others do not: ſuppoſe it to be unhealth- 
fu], for example, but eſteemed quite the cantrary; 
ſerpents to annoy all the chambers of it, but no 
body to know this; made of bad materials, and 
ready to fall, but no one to diſcern this except the 
owner only: I demand if he ſells this for more 
than he expected, and do not tell the buyer of 
theſe ſeveral faults, whether he do not act like 2 
knave and a villain? Yes undoubtedly, anſwers 
 ANTIPATER : For what is this better, than not to 
ſet a man right when he is out of his way, (ich 
at Athens was puniſhed with publick c execrations) 
a Divgenes, | 
b ant pater. | 3 | 
c A kind of curſe or excommunication proclaimed ſolemnly by 
the prieſts, See Plut. and Corn, Nep. Life of Alcibiades. 


1 


— Wes 


draw him into miſchief. D1ioGENEs on the contra- 


ry vindicates the ſeller, Pray did he force you (ſays 


he) to buy his houſe, when he did not ſo much as ad- 
viſe you to it? He ſet a thing to ſale which he did 
not like; and here you have bought a thing which 
you did like. For if thoſe men, who make it be pub- 
liſhed to the world, Here is a very good houſe, and 
very well built, to be ſold; are not counted decei- 


. Vers, though the houſe be not good, nor at all well 
built; how much leſs ſhould _ be counted ſo, who 
| 7 


ao not commend their houſe at ail? For wherever the 


buyer has the free uſe of his judgment, what fraud 


can there be upon the ſeller's part? d And if a man 


is not bound to make good all he ſaid, would you have 


him make good what he did not ſay? Beſide, What, 
I beſeech you, could be more odd and fooliſh, than for 
the ſeller to tell the faults of his own wares ? Or what 
more ridiculous, than for the cryer to proclaim ty the 


proprietor's order, an infeQtious and peſtilential 


houſe to be fold ? And thus you ſee there are ſome 
doubtful caſes, in which on the one hand men argue 
for honeſty, and on the other are advocates for 
profit; ſo far as to ſhew, that it is not only hone/? 


to do that which is profitable, but even ibn 
to negle& and omit it: and this is that /eeming op- 


poſition we ſpoke of, which often falls out between 
profit and honeſty. e But let us now proceed to 


d When, for example, he cauſes it to be publiſhed, Here's a very good 


houſe to be fold 3 he is not bound to anſwer for its goodneſs, if it ſhould 
prove otherwiſe, - ' 5 


e Having propoſed theſe twocaſes, he now proceeds to the deciſion 
of them; and thinks the two were bound to tell all to the purchaſers: 


becauſe ſuch concealing is a ſhifting, ſly, deceitſul, c. and by conſc- 
quence, an unprofitable trick, _ | 


S 2 determine 


Cnae. wii. OPFICES. 6 
thus to ſuffer the buyer, as it were, to fall headlong, 
and run through a miſtake into very great miſchiefs. 
Nay, it is ſomething worſe yet, than not to ſhew a 
man his way; for it is wilfully and deſignedly to 
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162 ER DIP Book III. 
determine theſe caſes ; for we did not propoſe them 
for mere queſtion's ſake, but that we might give 
them a fair decifion, I am then of opinion, that 
the corn-merchant ought not to have concealed 
from the hodians, nor this ſeller of his houſe from 
the purchaſers of it, the ſeveral things that are 
mentioned in their caſes, It is true not to tell a 
thing, is not properly to conceal it; but not to tell 
that, which people are concerned to know, merely 
for the ſake of ſome advantage to yourſelf, I think 
75; and there is no body but knows what kind of 
\ concealing this is, and who they are that make a 
cCuſtom of it: I am ſure not your plain, ſincere, 
ingenuous, honeſt, and good ſort of people ; but 
rather your ſhifting, fly, cunning, deceitful, roguiſh, 
crafty, foxiſh, juggling kind of fellows. And muſt 
it not ce y be unprofitable for any man to lye 
under this, and a much longer catalogue, of ſuch 


- 9 F i ty 


black and moſt odious names of vices? 


——— 
— — 2 — 


Sn XIV. 
Of thoſe, who are ſo far from telling the faults of 
their wares, as that they invent lies to make them 


appear the better. An example of this kind, Aqui- 
lius's definition of Enavery, or Dolus malus. 


A ND gif thoſe men are thus blameable, who 
£4 A keep the faults of their things ſecret; what 
ſhall we think of thoſe, who add down-right lying 
to it? C. Canivs, a Roman knight, one that 
loved to be pleaſant, and a pretty good ſcholar, re- 
moving to þ Syracuſe for the ſake of retirement and 


a Having ſhewn that thoſe who conceal] are to blame; he proceeds 
to thoſe who invent plain lies for the fake of a little ſeeming advan- 
rege; who muſt needs be much more faulty. e 
The chief city of the Iſland Sicily, a very pleaſant and delightful 


not 


4 


Car, r. OFFICES... a6p 


not of employment, (as he was uſed to ſay) gave 


out he had a great mind to buy fome gardens, 
whither he might invite his friends and acquain- 
tance, and enjoy their converſation without being 
interrupted. This coming abroad, there was one 
PyTHIUsS, a goldſmith or banker at Syracuſe, who 


told him, indeed he had no gardens. to fell, but 


ſuch as he had were at Canivs's ſervice: (if he 


pleaſed to make uſe of them) as much as though 


they were his own: and withal he defired him to 


come next day, and take a dinner with him 


there. When Canivs had promiſed him to come 
accordingly, what does he do but ſend immediate- 
ly for ſome fiſhermen, (having intereſt enough, 


by reaſon of his calling, with all ſorts of people) 


and defires them the next day to fiſh before his 


gardens: giving them their inſtructions about 


what he would have them do. Canivs came at 
the time appointed, and PyYTHivus had provided 
a very ſplendid entertainment for him : juſt be- 
fore the garden, where he could not but take no- 


tice of it, was a company of fiſher-boats; and 


every one of the men in particular brought the fiſh 
he had caughif, and laid them down before PVYVTHIUs. 


How now, PY THIUs! (ſays CAxrus to him; ) what / | 


all theſe fiſh here! all theſe boats? O lack, fir, 
(ſays the other) that 7s no great wonder; all the fiſh 
that ſupply the city muſt be taken here: this is their 


common water ;, mne of theſe people could ever live, 


if it were nes for my houſe. Cantvs immediately 
was all on fire, and begged of PyTHrvs that he 


would ſell him the place. He pretended abundance = 
of unwillingneſs. at firſt ; but a length (to make 


ſhort of it) was brought to a compliance. C- 
ius buys it, together with all that belonged to it, 


place: taken by the Romans under the conduct of Marcellus, in the ſe- 
cond Punick war. | | 
3 8 3 arſd 
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264 TULLT's Book III. 
and being very rich and deſirous of the puchaſe, 
gives as much for it as PYTHIus demanded. Se- 
curity is given and taken for the money, and the 
whole bargain finally brought to a coneluſion. 
The next day CAN ius invites ſome acquaintance 
thither, and he comes himſelf ſomewhat earlier 
than ordinary; but ſees not one of the fiſnermen's 
boats there. Hereupon he enquires of one of the 
next neighbours, whether or no that were any 
holiday with the fiſhermen ; becauſe he ſaw none 
of them thereabouts. Not that I know of, replies 
the other; but they none of them ever uſe to fiſh 
here, and therefore I wondered what the matter 
was yeſterday. This put Canivs into a lamenta- 
ble fret; but how could he help himſelf? For 
 Aquitivs, my collegue and familiar friend, had 
not then publiſhed his court-forms about knavery; 
upon which when he was aſked what he meant by 
the word knavery? he anſwered, d The making 
fhew of one thing, while one is doing andther < a ve- 
ry perſpicuous and plain definition, as indeed he 
was a man very happy at defining. PyTH1vs then, 
and all others whatever, that make ſhew of one 
thing, and yet do the contrary, are perfidious, wick- 
eds, and knaviſh raſcals. It is impoſſible therefore 
that any of their actions ſhould ever be profitable, 
when they are under the ſcandal of ſuch a num- 
ber of filthy and deteſtable vices . 


c A noble and learned Roman, oftentimes mentioned and com- 
mended by our author, whoſe collegue he was in the pretorſhip. He 
was excellently ſkilled in the civil law, which he learned of Muc. 
Scevola, the high-prieſt. There was no action againſt a man, it 
ſeems, for this ſort of knavery before his time. The occafion of his 
making theſe Formule ſee in Valer. Max, Book VIII. Chap. ii. 


d Theſe words muſt be taken in an ill ſenſe : for all mating ſhexv, &c. 


is not very, but only that which is joined cum Malitia, with an ll 
_ deſign of cheating, &c, | | . 


_ CHAP. 
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N 

All hypocriſy and diſſimulation to be taken away. 
Knavery, or Dolus malus, puni/hed by the Roman 
laws and judgments of equity. A remarkable 
action of SCAEvoOLA's He is not a wiſe man, 
who is not wiſe for his own advantage, in what 
ſenſe true. A truly good man is not content with 
being as juſt as the laws require. A definition of 
ſuch a one. He is very hard to be found, 5 


I then this definition of AqQuiL1vs be good, all 
1 hypocriſy and diſſimulation muſt be baniſhed 
from amongſt men; fo that no honeſt man will be 
guilty of either of them, for the ſake of buying or 
ſelling to his greater advantage, 8 this Aua- 
very or coZenage has always been puniſhed by the 
laws of the city: witneſs the XII tables about 
the caſe of guardianſhip ; and LatTorivs's law 
about the over-reaching of Minors. Nay, where 
there was nothing of a law againſt it, it was ne- 
vertheleſs puniſhable in thoſe judgments of equity, 
the form of which was, ex fide bona agitur, That 
all things be done faithfully and honeſily. And the 
lame ſort of words are in all other judgments ; 
as when a wife, for example, enters an action 
for her dowry, upon a divorce from her huſband, 
Melius Aguius, That things be ſettled better and 
more equitably, When any thing had been mort- 
gaged and pawned to another, uz? inter bonos bene 
agier, That among honeſt men there be nothing done, 
but only that which is honeſt. And could there poſ- 
ſibly be any knavery allowed of in that, where the 
very court-form was, Melius Æguius, for the better 


a He proceeds from natural honeſty, or the laws of right reaſon, 
to the laws of the city; and ſhews that knayery was puniſhable by 
thoſe ; tho? not in all, yet in ſeveral caſes, peek 


84 and 


\ 


266 „ Book III. 
and more equitahle ſettling of things ? or any thing 
done through deceit and roguery, where thele 
words are publickly read in court, Inter bonos bene 
agier, That among honeſt men there may be nothing 
done, except that whith is honeſt? Now there is 
ſomething of this knavery, as Aquitivs ſays, in 
all falſe ſhews and hypocritical pretences : lying 
therefore ſhould wholly be baniſhed from all forts 
of buſineſs, and commerce in the world : nor 
mould ſeljers bring people to bid high for their 
goods, and enhance their prices; nor purchaſers 
others to bid under value, and. fo. beat them down 
lower, but each of them, if they come to ſpeak 
about a bargain, ſhould ſay at a word what he 
will give and take. 4QuinTus SCAEVOLA, the 
fon of PuBL1vs, going to buy an eſtate, deſired the 
owner to telt him at one word, what it was he 
muſt have for it: the ſeller did fo, and SCAEY 0s 
LA told him, he thought it was worth more than 
what he demanded for it, and accordingly gave 
him a thouſand, crowns. over. Now there is no 
one but will grant this was done like an hore/?, but 
they will not allow. it was like a prudent man; any 
more than if he had ſold a thing for leſs than he 
might have. had for it. Here now, you may lee, 
is that perniciqus opinion, thus to make a diſtinc- 
tion between, prudence and Hongſiy. c ExxTUs has 
2 ſaying to this purpoſe, That he would not give 4 
Faribing for a. prudent man, that could not be prudent 
for his own advantage; to which I am ready to ſet 
ny hand, if he and I can. agree upon one and. the 
fame meaning of the word advantage. I find that 
dHECAToON, a. Rhodian philoſopher, and ſchodar 
of PaNAETI1Us, in his book about ces, which 
Mentioned before Chap, xxxii. Book I. 


e In his tragedy of Medea See Bhf. 6, lib. 7. ad Pm. 
d Mentioned again afterwards, Chap. xxiii. He flouriſhed about the 


year of Ron 640, All his works are loſt. 4 
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he wrote to 4 Q. TUBERo, hath laid this down as 
2 wiſe man's duty, firſt to conform to the Jaws, 
and cuſtoms, and practices of his country; and 
when he had done that, to make the beſt improve- 


ment he can of his eſtate: ſince we ought to ſeek. 


riches not only for ourſelves, but our children, 
friends, relations, and eſpecially the common- 
wealth, whoſe publick riches muſt principally 
conſiſt in the wealth and ſtock of its particular 


members. This man can by no means approve of : 


that action, which I juſt now mentioned of Quin- 
TUs SCAEVOLA; and there is nothing, he tells us, 
that he would ſcruple to do for his own advan- 


tage, if it be but permitted and allowed of by the 


law; efor which I think he does not much deſerve 
to be thanked or commended, If then to make 


pretence of that which never was, and cunningly 


to diſſemble the real truth, be pieces of knave- 
ry, there are but very few actions that are altoge- 
ther free from it: and if he alone be an honeſt 
man, who does all the gaod he can, and does no In- 
jury to any body, it will be no eaſy matter to find 
one in the world. The reſult of what has been ſaid 


is this, to be knaviſh and wicked can never be pro- 


fitable, becauſe it is attended with baſeneſs and / dif- 


d A noble Roman grandſon to Paulus Emilius, and nephew to the 
younger Africanus ; beloved of Lalius Scewola, and all the great men of 
that time. He was hearer of the famous Panætius, a letter of whoſe to 
him is mentioned by our author; who often commends him for a 
man of wifdom, induftry, and learning. Ke was a great admirer of 


the Stock philoſophy, which loſt him the pretorſnhip. See orat. pro uu. 


rana, Chap. IXlil. _ LS 
e For he that has no more regard to honeſty; than juſt what the 


laws of the publick require; and will ſeruple to do nothing, ſo as he can 
eſcape their cognizance, can never be an honeſt and good man. The 


laws and diQates of nature and right reaſon, not only of the city the 


Uwells in, ought to be the 1ule of an honeſt man's actions; theſe being 
only a ſhadow and faint draught of that perſect juſtice, to which we 
are led by the other. See Chap. xvii- - . 


honour; 


He does not mean that outward diſhonour, which men draw up- 
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268 SULETS: Book III. 
honour; and it always muſt be profitable to be 
virtuous and good, becauſe it a/ways is honeſt and 
creditable, 


on themſelves by their wicked actions, when they come to be known, 


(for that is avoided when the action is concealed, whereas even then 


*tis infamous to be wicked;) but he means the inward reproach of 
men's conſciences, and the real ſcandal and diſhonour that it is, for a 
man to do ſuch things as are unworthy of, and diſagreeable to his reaſon, 
This follows every wicked action, tho' kept ever ſo ſecret; and can. 
not be avoided but by living ſuch a life, as becomes the great rule of 
our actions, reaſon, ZE | | 


LE hm — — | | = | | — 


CHAP. XVI. 
The care taken by the Romans, to make the /eller tel 
the faults of the things to be ſold. An example or 
1wo of caſes of this nature. ROE Te: 


a TN the matter of buying and felling eſtates, it 

1 is provided amongſt us by the civil conſtituti- 
ons, that he who is the ſeller ſhould tell all the 
faults that he knows of, to the purchafer, For the 
XII Tables ordering no more than this, that the 
ſeller ſhould be bound to make good thoſe faults, 
which were expreſsly mentioned by word of mouth 
in the bargain; and which whoever denied, was 
to pay double damages; the blawyers have ap- 
pointed a puniſhment for thoſe, who themſelves 
do nct diſcover the defects of what they fell : for 
they have ſo decreed, That if the ſeller of at 


 eftate, when he made the bargain, did not tell all the 


4 He proceeds to ſome particular caſes, wherein knavery was pu- 
niſhable by the civil laws: ſuch as are concealing the faults of an 
houſe, or the like, | 5 ä 

b Fer tho? the XII Tables were the ground and foundation of the 
Roman law; yet the learned by their interpretations, inferences from 
them, by their Formule applyed to particular caſes, or the like, added 


a great many new things ro them, which paſſed for a rule in jucg- - 


ments, as well as the XII tables. 


0 fault: 


„ TY} - 
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faults in particular, that he knew of it ; he fheuld af- 


terwards be bound to make them good to the purchaſer. 
Trrus CLAvpius CENTUMALUS (to give an 
example) had a houſe that ſtood upon the Cœlian 


hill, and hindered the augurs as they made their 


obſervations from the c Capitoline mount: Who 
therefore gave him orders to pull that down, which 
was ſuch an hindrance to their buſineſs. Inſtead of 
this CLAUDIUs puts a bill over the door, That 
the houſe was to be ſold; and quickly put it off, 
P. CatpuRNIUs LANARIUsS being the man that 
bought it. The augurs in a ſhort time ſent him 


the ſame orders, and he accordingly took care to 


perform them. But afterwards coming to under- 
ſtand, that CLaupius had not ſet the houſe to 


ale, till after he had been ordered by the augurs to 


demoliſh it ; he brought in againſt him an action 
at law, To receive ſuch ſatisfaction, as in conſcience 
and equity he was bound i make him. Marcus 
Caro, the father of him that is lately dead (for 


as others are diſtinguiſhed by the names of their 


fathers, ſo he that begot this incomparable perſon 
ſhould be named from his ſon) ſat as judge in the 
caſe, and gave this ſentence upon the whole mat- 
ter, that ſince CLAupius knew this inconvenience 
before-hand, and did not diſcover it when he fold 


the eſtate, he was obliged in equity to make it 


good to the purchaſer. He judged it therefore to 
be a part of honeſty, that the ſeller ſhould fairly 
declare to the buyer, all the faults which he 
knows in the thing to be fold. If then this judg- 
ment were juſt and equitable, neither the merchant 
that brought the corn, nor the ſuppoſed ſeller of 


* 


e For making their obſervations from the flights of birds, and that 


many times at a very great diſtance, twas neceſſary they ſhould have 
ons high place, and nothing ſhould be in the way to hinder their 
profpeft; 2s af | | | | 
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RIVUS never once mentioned in the bargain, The 
duſineſs came at laſt to a ſuit in law, wherein 


F AnTHony for GRATIDIANUs. CRAssus in- 


the ſeller ſhall make good thoſe faults, which he 


equity, That SERGIUSs could not but know that 


proved of by our anceſtors, 


cCicero's grandfather, therefore he calls him his-kinſman, Ne was adopt- 


ſaid to have a Servitus upon a man's houſe or ground, when I can of 


270 Er Boos. ill. 


the infectious houſe, did well in concealing what 


either of them knew. But all the particular ſorts 
of concealing could never be taken notice of by the 


laws of the city; however ſuch as could were ve- 
ry carefully provided againſt, M. Marivs Gra. 


TIDIANUS, da kinſman of mine, had ſold an houſe 


to BERGIUs ORAT A, which he had bought of the 
ſame perſon not many years before, The houſe, 
it ſeems, e paid a duty to SERG1us, which Ma- 


Lvcivs CRAssus was council for ORATA, and 
ſiſted very much upon the law, which ſays, that 


himſelf knew of, and yet concealed them. from the 
buyer: AN TONY on the other fide argued: for 


incumbrance, who had ſold the houſe. himſelf but 
a little while before; and therefore what need was 
there of telling him of it? that he could not com- 
plain of being any ways impoſed upon, ſinee he knew 
very well the condition of what he bought. I 
have brought you theſe inſtances only to let you ſee, 
that theſe cunning ſort of men were never ap: 


d Son of one M. Gratidius of Apinum, whoſe ſiſter was married to 


ed. by M. Marius brother of him that was ſeven times conſul. He wa 
3 killed by Ss order, Having been of Marius's party againſt 

e A thing in law is ſaid Ser vire alicu, when ſome one has a right of 
uſing it ſome way, or hindering ſome thing about it, &c. As I ma) be 


right demand a way through it; or hinder from building higher, &. 
left he ſhould hinder my proſpect. | | 


The two famous orators mentioned above, and brougntt in ſpeak · 
ing in his de Qratorez where he mentions this very cauſe, I. 


ON. CHAP 


my.B. 2 — o AE 
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CHAP, xvii OFFICES. 27t 
C HAP. XVII. 

The different methods uſed by law and philoſophy 
for the rooting out of knavery. Treachery to ſet 
up traps, though one do not drive the beaſts into 
them. How the law of nature differs from the 
civil, The excellence of the Roman civil laws. 

The extent of that e ex fide bona. 
Knaviſh cunning very different from true pru- 
dence. How the laws provide againſt fraud in 
ſelling of flaves. Nature forbids one man to make 
his gain of another's ignorance, The ill effetts of 


falſe prudence. 
he Bu athe laws take one way to root out 
he theſe frauds, and philoſophers another; the 


farmer meddling no further with them, than as 


hat they break out into open acts, and may (as it 
but were, be laid hold on by the hands of juſtice; but 
Was the latter endeavouring to hinder their breaking 
M- out, and to prevent thein by precepts of wiſdom 
ew and reaſon, Reaſon therefore requires of us, that 
[ we do nothing treacherouſly, nothing deceitfully, 
ſee, nothing merely by outward ſhews and falſe pre- 
ap* $nces. Now is it not treachery to ſet up a trap, 
though one does not frighten and purſue the beaſts 
into it; for the ſimple creatures of themſelves will 
ed to run into it, without being driven? Juſt ſo you 
dope. offer an houſe to be ſold, becauſe of ſome faults 
9 | N 2 5 
gainſ 


; a The difference between the laws and philoſophers, as to taking 
git 0 way wickedneſs, is chiefly this: that thoſe can reſtrain the outward 
actions only, but theſe inform the mind and underſtanding ; thoſe 
can only puniſh the actual crimes of delinquents, but theſe by in- 
forming the judgement, and improving the reaſon, take care to pre- 
vent the commiſſion of them; and keep men from vice out of a love 
of virtue, whereas the laws can only terrify them from it by fear of 


puniſhment, 15 hich 
IC 
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which you know to be in it; and put up your bill, 
as it were like a trap, in which ſome unwary fort 
of body will be taken, I know that, at preſent, 
the depravation of manners, and prevalence of 
evil cuſtom, have made this to be counted neither 
baſe nor diſhonourable ; and that it is tolerated b 
the laws and conſtitutions of the publick : but! 
am ſure it is not tolerated by the laws of nature. 
for it is to be conſidered (I muſt repeat it again, 
though I have already mentioned it a great many 
times) that there is ſuch a thing as natural ſocie- 
ty, which comprehends all men, and ties and 
unites them to one another: there is a nearer be- 
| tween thoſe of the ſame nation; and a nearer yet be- 
tween thoſe of the fame city. Therefore our 
forefathers made a diſtintion between 56 that lay 
which is common to nations, and that which be- 
longs to each city in particular, Whatever we 
are bound, by the avil conſtitutions, to do to our 
citizens; we are not obliged, by the law of na- 
tions, to do the ſame to ſtrangers : but dwhat- 
ever we are bound by this latter to do to others, 
the ſame we ought to do to our citizens alſo: but 
ethe law, which at preſent we uſe amongſt us, 

'b The law of nations is nothing elſe, but ſome rules and maxims 
of the law of nature, which reaſon tells us we ought to obſerve, i 
in our actions and intercourſe with all men whatever. This is not ſo 
diſtin& from that of particular cities, as tho? this could command any 
thing contrary to the former. No, the laws of every city muſt be 
allowed by reaſon, and ſuppoſe it as their foundation; but they de- 
termine ſome things, which reaſon has left indifferent, and deſcend 


to ſome particulars as to time, place, Sc. which reaſon does not 
meddle with, . | | | 
c Becauſe the civil may add, tho' it can add nothing contrary, to 
that of nations, | : | | 1 
d Becauſe that of nations is ftill in force and obliges, notwithſtanding | 
what the civil may have added to it. The building upon a found- 
ation does not take away the foundation itſelf, _ | = 
ehe laws and particular ſtates conſider men, as now they are in 
the world, and only regulate their outward actions, ſo as to preſerve 
the peace and ſafety of the publick ; but thoſe of nature or right 


13 
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is far from being an original piece, immediately 
taken from genuine right and true perfect juſtice; 
it is only a copy and faint repreſentation of it. 
However, I could wiſh we lived ap even to this; 
for it is copied at leaſt from ſome of the beſt ori- 
ginals, which were drawn from the truth and 
nature of the thing. For how excellent is that 
form in judicial proceedings, Ni ne, &c. That 1 
may not be defrauded or brought to an inconvenience, 
by truſting io you, and your hone/ly ! And how in- 
comparable that other, That hone/t men do nothing, 
but that which is honeſt and without deſign. But 
4 the great queſtion is, who they are that are honeſt 
; | men; and what it is to do nothing, but that which 


> . A 1 1 

* is honeſt © f Q. SCAEVOLA, I remember, the high- 
Be Prieſt, was uſed to ſay, that all thoſe judgments 
8 which had ex fide bona, faithfully and honeftly put 
Fa into their forms, were of marvecous force ; and 
ar that faithfully. and honeſtly were of very large ex- 
. tent, and belonged not only to zwardſbips, ſocieties, 
1 truſts and commiſſions, but to buyings, ſellings, 
[S, | 8 | „ 

N reaſon, in the obſervation of which conſiſts the perſecteſt juſtice that 


us, men are capable of; conſider men as they ought to be, and command 
all that purity, ſincerity, &c. that becomes the perſection of a reaſon- 
able nature; which is more than the c. can poſſibly do. The 


rature of God is the true ſtandard of genuine right and perfect juſtice: 


t fo right reaſon, which is taken from the nature of God, is an original 

** piece; which tho' in no wife equal to the living ſtandard, is at leaſt 

ſt Fj agreeable to it as far as it reaches: the civil lazos are taken from rea- 

| 1 ſon, and are only a copy and faint repreſentation of it; however 

e 'twere to he wiſh2d that, ſuch as it is, it were carefully followed. This 

1 is the ſenſe, in which I take this place. V 

y, to fOf whom he ſpeaks chap. i. of his de Amicitia, and to whom he 
a” applyed himſelf for knowledge in the civil laws, after the death of the 

nding | other Mucius, who was augur. He was Coſ. with L. Liciaius Cr2f45, 

und- an, U, C. 658. whom he called duo Sapientigimi Conſules, Chap. xi. of this 
5 book. He was alter ward, killed by Afarius's order in Veſta's tempie: 

- if. temperantie, prudentiaque ſpecimen (ſays our author) ante fmulachrum 


8 Pete trucidatus et, &c. De Nat. Deor. | 


15 | leltings, 


274 TULLY's Book Ill. 
{ettings, and hirings, which relate to the ſociety 
and intercourſe of mankind ; and that it was the 
part of an extraordinary judge, to determine ex- 
actly in all theſe caſes, what one man ought to 
make good to another, upon only the bare princi- 


ples of conſcience and hongſiy; eſpecially _ 


men differ in their judgments about the preate 

part of them. All craft therefore ſhould utterly be 
baniſhed, and that #nawvifh ſort of cunning, which 
would fain indeed be counted, but is the fartheſt 
From, prudence, of any thing in the world: for 


prudence conſiſts in the making a right diſtinction 


between good and evil; but this kind of cunning 
gives the preference to evil; if, at leaſt, it be 


true (as moſt certainly it is) that every thing is 


evil, which is contrary to honeſty. Neither is it 
only in farms and houſes that the laws of the 
city, which are copied from nature; take care to 
have cheating and knavery puniſhed; but in ſlaves 
they exclude all fraud in the ſeller: for he that is 
preſumed to know what the flave was, if he does 
not declare whether he be healthy, a renegade, 
or apt to ſteal, is anſwerable to the buyer, by an 
order of the ædiles: but this does not hold in 
the caſe of g an heir. From what hath been ſaid, 
it apparently follows, h fince nature is the fountain 
from whence law 1s derived, that it is agreea- 
ble to the dictates and rules of nature, that no 
one ſhould endeavour to make his own advantage 
from the ignorance of another. i And indeed there 


_ 2 Becauſe he being newly come to the eſtate, of which ſlaves were a 
part, is preſumed not to know whether they are healthy, c. or not. 
b That is, the laws command, that no one ſhould enrich himſelf 


by cheating another; and the laws are copied from reaſon ; whence 


it follows, that reaſon commands, &c. 

i Having ſhewn by a ſufficient number of inſtances, that none of 
of theſe actions can be profitable, which are contrary to ſtrict juſtice 
or honeſty : he now goes on to thoſe actions, which are done un- 


18 
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is no greater miſchief in the world, than this wiſ- 
dom, falfly ſo named, joined with baſeneſs and 
knavery. From this have ariſen innumerable caſes, 
wherein profit is ſet up in oppoſition to honeſty : 
for where almoſt is there a man to be faund, that 
would ſcruple to injure and wrong any other, if 
he could do it with ſecrecy, and without fear of 
being puniſhed? _ ; 


under the pretence of wiſdom and prudence, but indeed are quite con · 
trary to it ; and ſhews theſe alſo to be unprofitable. _ 


2 * — Bd 22 — 
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CHAP. XVII. 


An example of a wickedneſs committed when there 
was no fear of puniſhment. It is a wickedneſs to 
be a receiver of ill-gotien goods, though you have 

no hand in the getting them. It is diſhoneſt to get 
n by ſervile flattery. Separating profit frem 
honeſty, the cauſe of all miſchiefs,  _. 


L us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome examples 
of that nature, wherein the common ſort of 
people, perhaps, think there is no crime: for we 
do not ſpeak here of ſuch as cut throats, poiſon, 
make falſe wills, rob, or embezzle the publick 
treaſures; who are not to be repreſſed with no- 
thing but words and philoſophical diſeourſes, but 
muſt be vexed and wearied out with chains and 
impriſonment : but let us conſider here what is 
done by thoſe, who paſs in the world for men of 
honeſty and integrity. A will that was forged: 
of one MinuTus 1 a wealthy perſon, 
was brought by ſome people out of Greece into 
[taly; who, to make it the more eaſily paſs for 
| „ 
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in the city, joint-heirs with themſelves ; who, 


heir; (I nominate him, ſays he, lord of my Sabine 
and Picenian manors) was it any ways a juſt and 


of his neighbours, and defend and protect them 
as far as he is able, (as I have ſhewn already in the 
d firſt book) what ſort of man ſhall we take him 


_ eſtates which are left men by true wills, if gotten 


. pretended friendſhip, are ſcandalous and diſhoneſt, 


neſt; undoubtedly by a miſtake ;- for the ſame 
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ood, made a Marcus CRrassus and Lucvs 
ORTENSIUS, two of the greateſt men at that time 


though they ſuſpected the whole to be a forgery, 
yet having nothing of hand in it themſelves, made 
very little ſcruple of getting an advantage by other 
people's villany. And what then? was that ſuffi. 
cient to excuſe them from fault, That they them- 
ſelves had no hand in it? Truly I am fully perſua- 
ded not? though I always loved bone of them 
while he was alive, and do not hate the cother 
ſince he is dead and gone. But when Bas1Lvs 
had defired Marcus SATRIVUs, his ſiſter's fon, 
ſhould bear his name, and had appointed him his 


reaſonable thing, and not rather an eternal blot 
upon thoſe times, that ſome principal citizens 
mould have a man's eſtate, and SATRI1vs the 
heir be put off barely with his name ; for if he be 
unjuſt, that does not keep off injuries from any 


to be, who not only does not keep off an injury, 
but rather on the contrary helps to promote it? 
Nay I, for my part, am wholly of opinion, That 


by knaviſh and ſervile flatteries, not by a real, but 


But in ſuch kind of caſes it often comes to pals, 
that one thing ſeems profitable, and another bo- 


a Both mentioned before, Chap, viii, Book I. and Chap. xyi. Book, II. 
b Hortenfus, | «+ 
c craſu, whom Cicero by no means liked, as appears from the next 
chapter, and eſpecially from bis ft Paradox | 
.. Chap. vii. 


thing 
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; thing is the meaſure both of the one and the 
other; which whoever perceives not, will eaſily 


be led into all ſorts of roguery. For he that be- 


gins thus to argue with himſelf, That indeed is 


| honeſt, but 7his is advaritageous ; impudently di- 


vides, by this groſs miſtdke, thoſe things whieh 
by nature are coupled and united: which. is the 


deadly root, from which all frauds, wickedneſſes, 


and villanies ſpring; "= 


neither be honeſt nor profitable, | | 5 
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"CHAP. XIX, 


Tie carriag e of a truly honeſt man, when it is in his 


' power to be diſhoneſt ſo as not to be diſcovered. 
The. true notion of a good man. A | ſaying of 
FIMBRIA's in che 7 LUrATTuUs PIN THIA, 

10 this purpoſe. ae. borrowed from the 
country, ſbetuing, that nothing diſboneſt, how 
ſecret ſoever, can be profitable. 


F a good man therefore ſhould have ſuch a pow- 
1 er, as that by ſnapping of his fingers he could 
{lip his name cunningly into rich people's wills, 

he would never make uſe of it; no, not altho' he 
were fully aſſured, that no one living could either 
know or ſuſpect it: but give ſuch a power to 
Marcus CRAssus, that by doing the ſame thing 
he ſhould make himſelf heir, where he really was 
not ſo, and he would à dance, I dare warrant you, 


| a Dancing was eſteemed but a ſcandalous practice, and unbecom- 
ing a ſober and prudent perſon, among the Romans: wherefore our 
author tells us in his oration for Murena, Chap. vi. No body almoſt 


_ dances, unleſs he be drunk or mad: and calls it, 0mnium witiorum ex- 


tremum, A vice that no one would be guilty of till he had utterly a- 


T2 | publickly 


could 
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publickly in the market-place.- But he that is 5. 
neft, and anſwers to our notion of a good man, 
will never take any thing away from another for 
the enriching himſelf, and filling his own coffers, 
which whoever admires, let him even confeſs 
at the ſame time, that he does not underſtand 
what a good man is. For if any one will tho. 
roughly examine his own thoughts, and clear up 


a little his obſcure conceptions, he will quickly 
be able to tell himſelf, that a good man is one, 


who does all the good that he can to others, but never 
any harm; unleſs by way of he ene ir and juſt re- 
tribution for fome injury received, 1 defire to know 
then ; is not that man guilty of harming another, 


| that outs the rightful heirs, as it were, by a ſpell, 


and procures himſelf to be put into their rooms? 
how then! (will ſome men ſay) what, would not 
you have people conſult their own intereft? Yes, 
but withal I would have them underſtand, that 
nothing can be fo, that is baſe or diſhoneſt : 
Which is a neceſſary maxim for all thoſe to learn, 
whoever deſign to be good men. I remember 1 
heard my own father tell, as long ago as when 
I was a boy, that FimBRIA, one who had for. 
merly been þconlul, was judge in a caſe of Lu- 


 TAT1Us PINTHIA'S, a Roman knight, and a very 


honeſt man; who, c upon pain of loſing a certain 


| ſum of money, was to prove himſelf to de a good 


bandoned all virtue; and Umbram Iuxuriæ, that which follows riot and 
debauchery, as the ſhadow does the body. The meaning therefore of 
this ger is, that Craſſus would not ſick at the baſeſt actions, if hs 
but fill his coffers by them. ä 

6 With c. Marius, An. Rom. Cord, 649, when Cicero was but three 
years old. SE ETD | 5.413 8% as $5 

c The plantiff in a cauſe was to lay down a ſum of money, which 
if his caſe was not juſt, he was to loſe, The | defendant was to do 
the ſame, or give up the cauſe to the plantiff. This money was call 


ed Spo Or Sacramentum, See Val. Max. EOOk VII. Chap, ii, 


man. 
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man. Hereupon FimBRI1A plainly told him, that 
he would never paſs judgment upon ſuch a mats 
ter; leſt either by giving the cauſe againſt him, 
he ſhould ſpoil_the credit of a well-approved citi- 
zen; or elſe ſhould be forced, by giving it for 
him, to pronounce that any one was a good man: 
which he could not do, conſidering the infinite 
virtues and duties, that are requiſite to the com- 
pleating any perſon of that character. This good 
man then, of whom FiMBRia had a notion, as 
well as SOCRATES, will never judge any thing 
profitable, that is diſhoneſt : from whence it fol- 
lows, that ſuch a one will always be ſo far from 
doing, as that he will never ſo much as think of any 
thing, which he is afraid ſhould be laid open to 
the reſt of the world. And is it not a ſhame that 
philoſophers ſhould doubt of this, when there is 
not a peaſant in the country but aſſents to it? 
for from them we have gotten that common ſay- 
ing, which is now by long uſage become a pro- 
verb among us, which they bring in to ſignify the 
faithful dealing and honeſty of a man: He is one 
(ſay they) that you may venture d to play with at 
even and odd in the dark, The meaning of which, 
what can it be but this, that nothing can be pro- 
fitable, but that which is honeſt and becoming, 
though a man could be certain of being never 
found out in it? you ſee then according to this 
proverb, that neither hat GyGEs, whom we men- 
tioned above, nor that other, whom we juſt now 


4 Micare ſignifies to hold up the fingers: a play among the Romans, 
laid to be in uſe to this day in italy, wherein one holding up ſuch a 
number of his fingers, the other on a ſudden (or ſomething like it) 
was to gueſs how many there were. Twas eaſy therefore to cheat in 
the dark, by holding up more or fewer before the other could be able 
to ſee, Hence to expreſs a very honeſt man, and one that would 
ſcorn to cheat, tho? ſure not to be diſcovered, they uſed this proverb. 


dee Eraſm, Adag. 
Wt C3 _ ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have a power b the ſnapping of his 


fingers to become all people's heir, can by any 


means be excuſed. For as that which is ſcanda- 
jous and diſhoneſt in itſelf, however it may be hid 
from the eye of the world, can never be brought 
to be honeſt and creditable ; ſo alſo that, which is 
not honeft and creditable, can never be brought to 


be profitable and advantageous; the very e nature 
of the things reſiſting and oppoſing it. 


e That which is not boneft is contrary to reaſon; that which is pre- 
#table muſt be agreeable to reafon ; otherwiſe it deprives men of their 
good, viz. virtue, and conſequently would be unprofitable, The na- 
tures therefore of theſe two being oppoſite, can never let the ſame 
action be nor boneſt, and yet advantageous, 


CHAP. XX. 
Great rewards are very apt to make men forgetful 
of honefly. Examples concerning this. An exl- 
| lent rule for our direction in this caſe. A man 
loſes more by doing an unjuſt action, than ever he can 
gain by it, be the reward what it will, ' 


Rt when people expect great advantages 
AF from their roguery, it is a mighty tempta- 
tion for them to be guilty of it. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when þMar1vs was far from any hopes 
of obtaining the conſulſhip, and had lain ſeven 
years from the time of his being prætor, ſo that 
no one ſuſpected his ſtanding for that honour; 
being diſpatched to Rome by Q. METELLUs, 


2 He goes on with his examples of craft, that pretends to be true 
prudence z and ſhews, That tho? it gets men honours, &c, as it did 
Marius the conſulſhip; yet that it is truly unprofitable, 
He who afterwards.came to be ſeven times conſul, _ 

A noble, valiant, and virtuous Roman, choſe conful in the war of 


- whoſe 
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whoſe Heutenant he was, an extraordinary man» 
and a brave member of the republick; he accu 
ſed his general to the people of Rome of pro- 
tracting the war; and told them, That if they 
would but chuſe him conſul, they ſhould ſoon have 
JuGURTHA, erther dead or alive, delivered into 


their power. It is true by this artifice he got to 


be choſen conſul, but he paid. for it the price of 


his honefty and fidelity; who could thus bring 


an uſeful and excellent citizen, whoſe lieutenant 
he was, and by whom he was ſent, into hatred 


and ill-will by falſe accuſations. Nor did my 
d kinſman GRATIDIANUS act the part of an ho- 


neſt and fair-dealing man, in the time of his præ- 
torſhip : the tribunes of the people held a com- 
mon conſultation with the company of prætors, 
about ſettling the value and rate of money; 
which at thoſe times was grown to be ſo very 
unconſtant, as that no body could be certain how 
much he was worth. They made an edict b 

common conſent, allowing an action againf thoſe 
who tranſgreſſed it, and appointing a penalty for 
thoſe who were convicted. This being ordered, 
they agreed to meet again in the afſembly after 


noon, and all of them together tell the people 


what they had done. The meeting broke up, and 
the reſt all departed, ſome one way, and ſome 
another: Mar1vs' only directly from the court 
went down to the aſſembly, and by himſelf alone 
declared that to the people, which all of them 


had agreed upon by general conſent. If you afk- 


now what was the'event of this; nothing in the 


7uzurtha king of Numidia, and ſent againſt him; where by his valour 

and wiſe conduct he beat that prince, and might have ended the war, 

had not Marius ſupplanted him. However he obtained a triumph, and 

the ſurname of Nuntidicus, See Salluſt. Jugurth. and Plutarch life of 
Marius, PE e 2 

d See cbap. xvi. of this Boot. e | 

T 4 | world 
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world could have got him greater honour ; ſta- 
tues erected for him about the ſtreets, frankin- 
cenſe and tapers. burnt at every one of them; 
and, in ſhort, never was any man more adored b 
the multitude. Theſe are the things, which do 
ſometimes miſlead men in deliberating about their 
duty; when the offence againſt honeſty ſeems 
very trivial, but the advantage that is gained b 
it very conſiderable, Thus . thought it 
but a little piece of knavery, to ſteal the people's 
love from the tribunes and his collegues; but 
a mighty advantage to be made conſul by it, 
which was what he at that time propoſed to him- 
ſelf. But in all theſe caſes there is only one rule, 
which I deſire you would conſtantly take along 
with you: Be ſure in the firfl place, that what ' 
you count profitable be no way diſhoneſt; and if it 
bie diſhoneſty, then iure yourſelf that it is not iruly 
profitable, And can we then eſteem either the one 
or the other of theſe MAaRivs's good men? con- 
ſider a little and examine your own thoughts, 
that you may ſee what idea, what notion or 
coneeption, you have of a good man. Is it re- 
concileable then with the character of ſuch a one, 
e to lye for the ſake of his own advantage; to 
_ deceive, to raiſe falſe reports and miſrepreſenta- 
tions of others; f'to ſeize that before-hand, which 
others have a right to as well as himſelf? certainly, 
nothing leſs. And is there any thing then of 
ſuch excellent worth? any profit or intereſt fo 
very deſirable, for the gaining of which one would 
forfeit the glory and reputation of a good man? 
can that, which we call by the name of profita- 
ble, bring us any thing ſo good as what it takes 


| 7 | 5 

As the former Marius did, in accuſing Meteltut, | 

_ F As his kinſman Gratidianus did the favour of the people from the 
wibunes, and his collegues, s 


away 
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away from us, if it ſpoil our being counted men 
of honeſty and integrity? if it occaſion the loſs 
of our juſtice and faithfulneſs ; that is, in plain 
truth, if it change us into brutes? for where is 
the great difference between altering our ſhapes and 
becoming real beaſts ; and carrying the nature and 
fierceneſs of beaſts, though under the outſides and 
figures of men? „ ery 


3... 
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CHAP. xxl. 

To do any thing diſhoneſt for the ſake of power and 
authority, not profitable. A moſt deteſtable max- 
im of Czſar's. Not profitable le mate Kimjeir 
king in a free City. The unhappineſs of a tyrant's 
fe HD 


A GAIN, a thoſe who negle& all juſtice and 
Honeſty for the ſake of power, do not the 
take juſt the ſame method that ba certain perſon did | 
when he choſe to be ſon-in-law to none but one, by 
whoſe daring boldneſs he might encreaſe his own au- 
thority ? he thought it a very great advantage, no 
queſtion, to enlarge his own greatneſs, by draw- 
ing hatred upon another ; but he never conſidered 
how great a diſſervice he did to his country, and 
how much ſcandal and diſcredit he brought upon 
himſelf, As for the father-in-law, he had always a 
couple of Greek verſes in his mouth, taken out of 
cEURIPIDES's tragedy of Pheniſſ#; which I will 


a In the laſt chapter he ſhewed, that no trick can be profitable, if | 
contrary to honeſty and true prudence, though it ſhould procure a 
man ever ſo much bonour: here he ſhews the ſame as to porver, | 


| b Pompey the Great, who choſe to be Ce/ar's ſon-in-law, marrying 
his daughter Julia. | „ 


A famous Greet tragedian, cotemporary and rival of Sopbocles; 
| endeavour 


—* 
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endeavour to tranſlate as well as I am able, perhaps 
it may be aukwardly, but however ſo as to make 
their ſenſe appear: | | 7 


If ever we may break the ties of right, 
Tis when a kingdom is the glorious prize. 
In ather things be ſtricily ju. / 


It was a villanous thing in d ETEoCLEs, or rather 
in EUR1PIDEs indeed, to exempt that e one breach 
of right from being criminal, which is certainly 
of all others the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why 
do we inſiſt then upon examples of leſſer rogue- 
ries, ſuch as making one's ſelf heir by cunning 
and ſpells, cheats about buying, ſelling, Oe. 
Here is fa man for you, that has made no ſeruple 
of defiring to make himſelf king of the Roman 
people, and lord and governor of the whole 
earth; nay, and which is worſe, haia accom- 
pliſhed his defire. If any man calls this an ho- 
neſt ambition, he muſt be out of his wits ; for he 
juſtifies the ſubverſion of our laws and liberties, 
and eſteems the moſt baſe and deteſtable oppreſſion 
of them, a virtuous, laudable, and glorious acti- 
on: but if any man, confeſſing that it is not ho- 
neſt, to get the dominion in that republick, whieh 
bas been and ought to be always free, will yet fay, 
it is profitable for him that can do it; what re- 
proofs ſhall T uſe, or what reproaches rather, to 
very well known by his plays, which are ſtill (a great many of them 
3 of Thebes, brother to Palynices; who were both of them 
ſons of OEdipus by Focaſta his own mother. They agreed to reign by 
turns, and the elder Efeocles began firſt, but when his year was out, 
would not reſign to Polynices, Hence aroſe a war, in which the two 
brothers killed one another. The verſes here quoted agree very wal 
_ with the perſon of Eteocles, who for the ſake of reigning, broke his faith 
and agreement with his brother, | | 

eM. for the ſake of a kingdom, 

Julius Ceſar, 


recal 


T7 Prong, File, FT ee 
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recal ſuch a one from ſo dangerous an error? 
good gods! can it ever be ſuppoſed then to be 
any man's intereſt, by the heinouſeſt and moſt 
unnatural wickedneſs upon earth, to ruin and de- 


| ſtroy his own native country; though perhaps the 


man who is guilty of it, may afterwards be ſtyled 
by his poor oppreſſed. citizens, g be father of it ? 
intere/} therefore thould always be meaſured by 


juſtice and honeſty ; ſo that theſe two words, though 


of different ſounds, ſhould yet be underſtood to 
mean one and the ſame thing. I know the com- 
mon people are apt to imagine, that nothing in 
the world can be better than to govern; but when 
[ conſider the real truth and reaſon of the thing 
itſelf, I find on the contrary that nothing can be 
worſe, when people arrive at it by unlawful means, 
Can it poſſibly be profitable for any rran then, to 
live in perpetual cares and anxieties? to be day 
and night racked and tormented with fears, in a 
life full of nothing but treacheries and dangers? 
Many are treacherous and unfaithful to Rings, ſays 
Acc ius, and but few are Foo bra But of what 
fort of kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not of 
thoſe, who by lawful ſucceſſion had received the 
royal ſcepter from Y TaxnTALus and PELops? 
How many more then muſt we ſuppoſe to be un- 
faithful to that king, who with an army of No- 
mans had oppreſſed and enſlaved the Romar people 


t Ceſar was called ſo, notwithſtanding his oppreſſions. Ses Sueton. 
chap, Ixxvi. xxo . | „„ | 
b King of Pbrygia, whom the poets. make ſon of Jupiter, and tel 
us he ſerved his ſon Pelops up to table to the gods. But they (except 

Ceres, who eat a ſhoulder) abhorring the banquet, reſtored Pelops to 


life, and ſent Tantalus into hell, where he was tormented with hunger 


in the midſt of plenty. Pelops afterwards married Hippodamia, daugh. 
ter of 0Fnomaus, and became king of that part of Greece, which after. 
wards from him was called Peloponneſus, now Morea, His deſcendants 
were Atreus, Thyeſtes, Agamemnon, &c. 


u itſelf ? 
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itſelf? and had forced that city, which was not 
only free, but even empreſs of the whole world, 
to fabmit her neck to his tyrannical yoke? What 
uneaſineſs of mind muſt ſuch a one, think you, 
be continually under ? What wounds and twitches 
of conſcience muſt he needs feel ? How, in ſhort, 
can that life be an advantage to any man, which 
has this inconvenience inſeparably annexed to it, 
that whoever is ſo happy as to take it away, will 
obtain the greateſt glory and good-will from all 
the world? And if theſe things, which ſeem 
moſt of all to be profitable, yet are found to be the 
contrary when unworthy and diſhoneſt ; this cer. 
tainly ought to convince us all, tha? nothing can be 
profitable, whith is not honeſh, © 


——_— _— 8 


CHAP. XXII. 


A. brave example of the Romans preferring juſtict 
before a ſeeming profit. Glory can never be gotten 
by wickedneſs. Riches unprofitable, if accompa- 
nied with infamy. Example of injuſlce in the 
Romans. How an empire ought to be ſupported. 


Caro 100 ſevere in exacting the tributes, An 


unjuſi ſaying of Curio's. 


BET this has been determined, as at many other 
4F times by our wiſe fore-fathers, ſo à particu- 
larly by FaBRicivs, then a ſecond time conſul, 


and the whole Roman ſenate, in the war with 


PyRxRHUSs. For when PyrRAHvUs had voluntarily 
made war upon the Romans, and the contention 
was held about empire and maſtery, with a no 


teſs powerful than generous adverſary ; a deſerter 


a See Book I, Chap, xii, xiii, Book III, Chap, iv. 
came 
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came ſecretly into Fasricivs's camp, and offered, 
upon condition he might be well rewarded, to re- 
turn back again with the ſame ſecrecy that he came, 
and to poiſon PYRRHUs. But inſtead of encou- 
ragement, FABRIC1Us ordered him to be ſent back 
to PYyRRHUs, and was afterwards commended by 
the ſenate for ſo doing. If we look no further now 
than the outward appearance of what ſeems to be 
profitable, here is a dangerous war, and a powerful 
adverſary of the growing empire might ſoon have 
been removed by the ſingle affiſtance of this one 
deſerter : But then it would have been an eternal 
ſcandal, not to mention the villany and wicked- 
neſs of it, in an honourable war, which was mana- 
ged with a fair and generous enemy, not to get the 
victory by virtue and courage, but only by baſe and 
treacherous practices. Whether was more profit- 
able then for FABRICIUs, who was ſuch in this 
city as ARISTIDES was at Athens or for the Ro- 
man ſenate, which never thought any thing dif- 
honourable, their intereſt; to contend with an e- 
nemy by valour or by poiſon ? If empire be de- 
firable for the ſake of glory, why is not wickedneſs 
altogether baniſhed, in which it is impoſſible there 
ſhould ever be any glory ? But if we are for power 
at any rate, we ſhould do well to conſider, that it 
can never be profitable when accompanied with 
infamy, That counſel therefore of Lucius PHI- 
LIPPUs, the ſon of QUiNTvUs, was far from being 
profitable, That thoſe very cities, which SYLLA had 
freed for a ſet ſum of money from paying any cuſtoms, 
by the ſenate's order, ſhould again be brought under 
their former contributions; and yet not the money, 
which they had payed, be returned them. This ad- 
vice of his was followed by the ſenate, to the great 
diſparagement and ſhame of the empire; for even 
pyrates at this rate will ſooner be truſted than the 

; Roman 
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Roman ſenate, Well, but the publick revenues 
were encrealed by it, and therefore it was profita- 
ble: Heavens! how long will men dare to call any 
thing profitable, which is not honeſt ! Can ha- 
yes then ang infamy be profitable to a ſtate, which 
ought to be ee lory and credit, and the 
love of its confederates & this particular J often 
diſagreed from my old friend þ Cato; whom J 
always thought to be ſomewhat too headſtrong, in 
ſtanding up for the intereſt of the publick trea ury; 
and exacting the tributes with ſo much rigour, 
as not to wake any allowances to the farmers, 
and very ſeldom or never grant any thing to the 
confederates : Whereas we ought always to'be kind 
to the latter, and to deal with the former, as we 
would do with our own bailiffs; and that 75 much 
the more, becauſe all the ſafety and welfare of 
the republick depends upon the agreement of c the 
ſeveral orders in it. Nor leſs ill than PaiLie's, 
was the counſel of d Curio; who, in the caſe 
of ethe people inhabiting beyond the Po, though 
- he confeſſed their demands were but juſt and rea- 
ſonable, yet always added, Vincat utilitas; Euen 
thing muſt give way 10 the intereſt of the public. 
He ſhould rather have faid, that they were not juſt, 
becauſe not comporting with the publick intereſt; 
than thus have declared they did not comport with 


it, and at the {ame time confeſs em! to be Jo 
and reaſonable. 
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b He that was had Uticenfis, mentioned above. 


6 The Senators and equites: which laſt were farmers of the public 
taxes. 


d curio the Father, See Chap, XVii, Book. U. : 
e Whodefired to be made free of the city of Rome, but estas 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


S-veral caſes put by HEcArox the Rhodian. Dio- 
' GENES and AN TIP ATER oppoſe one ano her. 
Whether bad money received for gaod ſbauld be 
put off. | „ 


1 T T ECATON propoſeth, in his ſixth book of 


11 OfFees, ſeveral queſtions ſuch as theſe which 
follow: Whether a good man, in time of great 
, ſcarcity, may refuſe to give victuals to the ſer- 
) vants of his own family? He diſcourſes indeed 
, upon either fide of the queſtion, but at laſt con- 
0 cludes, that he ſhould rather be guided by his in- 
* tereſt than humanity. He demands again, if a 
h merchant in a ſtorm be forced to throw his goods 
f over- board, whether of the two he ſhould chuſe to 
ic caſt away, a very valuable horſe, or a ſervant that 
85 is good for nothing ? Here intereſt, and the ſavi 

i of his goods draws one way, and compaſſion of 
gl human nature another. Should a fool in a ſhip- 
af wreck have gotten a plank, may a w/e man take 
ery it away from him if he can? He anſwers, no? be- 
0. cauſe it would be plainly a piece of injuſtice: But 
1 what if the owner of the ſhip ſhould come? 


May not he take it away when it properly belongs 
to him? No, not at all, no more than he may 
throw a man out of the ſhip, under the pretence 
that the ſhip belongs to him. For till they are ar- 
rived whither the ſhip was hired for, it does not 
more properly belong to the owner, than 1t does 
to the paſſengers by whom it was hired, Suppoſe 
two men that are equally wiſe, ſhould both of 
them in a ſhipwreck lay hold of the ſame plank ; 
may either of them ſeize upon it forcibly to him- 


« One of Panetius's ſcholars mentioned Chap. xy. 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, or ſhould one of them voluntarily yield it to 
the other? Let one yield to the other, provided 
that other will be more ſerviceable to the. publick, 
or there is more depending upon his life and pre- 
| ſervation. But what if theſe are equal in either of 
them ? Why then there is no more to be ſaid about 
it, but it muſt even be let alone for chance to de. 
termine, as though they ſhould caſt lots, or þ play 
at even and odd for it. What if a father ſhould 
rifle temples, and dig paſſages under ground into 
the treaſury ? Should the ſon diſcover him ro the 
publick magiſtrate? No; that were an horrid un- 
natural impiety ; he ſhould rather on the contrary 


defend his father, if any one elſe ſhould pretend 


to accuſe him. But what? ought not the intereſt 
of my country to be conſulted, before that of any 
one elſe whatſoever ? Yes undeniably ; but then it 
is very much the iatereſt of your country, to 
have citizens that are dutiful and obedient to their 
parents. But if a father ſhould attempt to make 
| himſelf king, or any ways endeavour to betray his 
country; ſhould a ſon in ſuch a caſe hold his 
tongue and conceal it? In the firſt place, let him 
beg of his father to deſiſt: If that does no good, 
let him proceed to rebuke and even to threaten him 
about it: But if at laſt he perceive that it dire 
tends to the ruin of his country, he ſhould pre- 
fer its ſafety before that of his father. Another of 
the queſtions he propoſes is this, ſuppoſe a good 
man to receive, by an overſight, bad money for 
good, and afterwards come to underftand that it 
is bad, may he pay it for good, if he owes another 
any thing? DiocEnes thinks he may, but Ax- 
TIPATER not; whom I rather aſſent to. Suppoſe 
a man be ſelling a veſſe] of wine, which he 
knows will not keep; is he bound to tell of this! 
b What Micare, the word here uſed, ſignifies, ſee Chap. xix. 
DrockExEVs 
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Diockwxs thinks he is under no ſuch obligation; 


ANTIPATER will have it to be every honeſt man's 
duty. Theſe are the things, which whether they 


are right, and one's duty or not, is often contro- 


verted among the Szoicks. In felling a ſlave is one 


bound to declare what his faults are or not? I do 


not mean thoſe, which unleſs they are told, the 
law itſelf commands he ſhall be returned upon our 
hands; but his being a liar, a c filcher, a player 


at dice, or a drunkard. One is of opinion we 


ought to declare them, and the other not. Should 
an ignorant body ſell a quantity of gold, and ſup- 


tell him that it is gold? or may he buy for a pen- 


ny what is worth a thouſand pence? It is plain 
enough by this time what my thoughts are, and 


wherein conſiſts the controverſy between d the 


forementioned philoſophers. hs 


| for if he be a down-right thief, the ſeller's bound to tell it by the 


law, otherwiſe his ſlave will be turned upon his hands ; as ap 
d Diogenes and Antipater, 


a 
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Whether a man is, obliged to perform all his promiſes 
or not; though at the expence of his life or repu- 
tation. Some examples upon it. e e 


— 


\ I 1 


RE we bound to perform all thoſe promiſes 
and bargains, which (in the prætor's lan- 


guage) have neither force nor fraud in them? 
lere is a man, for example, that has gotten the 
dropſy, and another preſcribes him an infallible 
cure for it, upon condition that he will never 
make uſe of it again, The man recovers by its 
help at preſent, but falls again ſome time after 


into 
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into the ſame diſtemper. Suppoſe: now that he, 
to whom. he made ſueh promiſe, will by no means 
allow him to uſe the eure again; what would he 
his duty in ſuch a eaſe? Why, ſince he, who de. 
nies him the requeſt} is inhuman, and it is 2 
thivg;that will do him no manner of. prejudidey it is 
the beſt, way to take care of his Ife and ſafety. 
A good and wiſe man is deſired by one, who ap- 
points him his heir, and leaves him By will a 
conſiderable eſtate, that before he enters upon the 
poſſeſſion of it, he ſhould dance at noon- day in 
the open ſtreets; and this he accordingly: promiſes 
to do, becauſe otherwiſe the teſtator would: not 
make him his heir; would you have him perform 
now what he promiſed, or not? I could wiffi that 
he never had promiſed it at all, which I think 
would much better have ſuited with his character: 
But ſince he has done it, if he think it diſhonoura- 
ble to dance ſo in publick, the beſt way will be not 
to ſtand to ſueh a promiſe, provided he takes none 
of the money that was left him: unleſs the mo- 
ney may be turned to ſome very great benefit and 
advantage of the publick; ſo that it would be no 

| for a man h even to dance, when it brings 
ſo much good to his country along with it. 


a No one is obliged to perform any promiſe, when it will but bring 
a a loſs and inconvenience on bimfelf, and do no ſervice to the perſon 

it was made to. For why ſhould'that be demanded of me; which can 
do no body any good, but me a great diſkindneſs ? Or what reaſon 
is there a thing could be done, which brings a great deal of harm, 


and no manner of good with it? 


n 5 1 at 1 ene nen 45 

v For an action offending againſt outward decency and modeſty, 

ſuck as dancing is; oukht to give place to ah action of Wa z ſuch 
+» FO 1 2 ty 


as id the doing a real Kindrieſs to the publick, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. | 
Geral other caſes, wherein a man is not obliged 10 
perform his promiſes and vows; nor to give up a 
truſt. The method be deſigns to take in the fol- 
lowing part of the work. 27 


N is one bound to perform thoſe promiſes 
1 N which are hurtful and prejudicial to the per- 
ſons they were made to. Thus father PHotBus 
(a that we may return to our fables) promiſed to 
grant 6 PHAETHON whatſoever he ſhould deſire; 
and the mad young fellow deſired to get up into 
his father's chariot, It was accordingly granted 
him ; but before he could get to be well ſettled in 
it, he was ſtruck down with lightning. How a- 
bundantly better had it been, in ſuch a caſe, if 
the father had refuſed to perform ſuch a promiſe ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of another, which TRE 
SEUs obtained of NEPPUNE : This God had pro- 
miſed to do any three things for him, whatever he 
ſhould requeſt: And he requeſted the death of his 
own fon HoT Ts, upon a falſe ſuſpicion that 
he had been naught with his mother-in-law. He 
obtained what he aſked, which occaſioned him ve- 
ry much forrow and affliction. Again, d AGa- 
a For he mentioned them in Bux I. and the fable of oer in Chap, 
b See Owid*s Metamorph, Book II. 4 EE; 
e Tbeſeus married Apolyte, queen of the Amame, by whom he had 
fippolytus, Afterwards he married Phædra, daughter to king Mines of | 
Crete, who fell in love with Aippolytus, He neglecting her, ſhe (in 
revenge) complained to her husband, that he would have lain with 
her, Theſeus in a rage defired Neptune to deſtroy him; which he did, 
But the truth afterwards coming out, Tbeſeus was grievoully afflicted, 
Seneca and Euripides have written tragedies upon it. NT 

d Diana being angry with Aganiemnon for having ſlain a ſtag of hers, 
kept the Gretian fleet, that was going to Troy at Aulis by corftrar; 
winds, Am em non to appeaſe her, vowed to ſacrifice the beautifull 
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MEMNON had vowed, for a ſacrifice to Diana, 


the moſt beautiful thing that was born that year 


in his whole dominions. To be as good as his 
word, he was forced to offer his daughter Ipni- 


 GENIA, than whom nothing that year had been 
born more beautiful. Had not it been e better to 


have broken his promiſe, than have done ſuch an 


horrid and unnatural action? In ſome caſes then 


a man is not obliged to perform his promiſes: No 
more 1s he to reſtore what was given him in truſt, 
Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, a man in his wits had 
entruſted you with his ſword, and ſhould demand 


it of you again when he is beſide himſelf ; your 


duty would be not to give it him again, and if 
you did, you wouid be guilty of a very great er- 
ror. Again, fſhould a man put a large ſum of 
money in your hands, and afterwards raiſe a re- 


bellion againſt his country, would you deliver up 


your truſt, if demanded by him ? Certainly not; 
for this would be to act againſt the publick inte- 


ching at that time in his dominions; which proving to be his own 


daughter, he ſacrificed her. Others ſay the goddeſs put a hart in het 
ſtead, and carried her away to be her prieſteſs at Taurica, See Eurp, 
Ipbigenia. | | 5 | e 

- e Unlawful oaths, vows or promiſes are not to be kept, becauſe no 
man can ever oblige himſelf to that, which is contrary to a former 
and ſuperior obligation. We are all by God obliged to the perform - 


ance of ſuch and ſuch duties; therefore we cannot be obliged to the 


contrary by an a& of our own. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe which are unlawful as to the manner or circumſtances of them, 
and thoſe that are unlawful as to the matter they are about. The firſt 
is by ſome called Juramentum illicitum z and the ſecond, De re illicita, 
All haſty and raſh oaths are unlawful in the firſt ſenſe, by which we 
are obliged for all that; provided the ſubject they are about be lawful, 
Then an oath is unlawlul in the ſecond ſenſe, when a man ſwears he 
will do any thing that is wicked ; which cannot oblige him for the 


reaſon above given. However he fins in ſwearing ſuch a thing. 


/ Oaths, &c. do not bind, when the keeping of them will hinder 
ſome greater good, or bring ſome great evil, See Grotjus, de Jure BY f. 
$ander/on de Oblig. Fur, &c. 
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reſt, which ought to be preferred before every thing 
elſe. Thus a great many things, which are honeſt 


of themſelves, we may ſee ceaſe to be ſo when the 


circumſtances alter : To perform a promiſe, for 
inſtance, to ſtand to an agreement, or deliver up a 
truſt, ought not to be done when they become 
unprofitable. This may ſuffice to have been ſaid 


of thoſe things, which a g pretended wiſdom would 


fain count profitable, though contrary to juſtice. 


But having laid down, in the firſt Book, four ge- 


neral heads, from which all offices or duties are 
derived, I ſhall diſcourſe upon each of the ſame i 
this; and make out, that what is contrary to any of 
thoſe virtues, is only in ſhew, and not really pro- 
fitable. Of prudence then, which a knaviſh ſort of 
cunning endeavours to imitate; as alſo of juſtice, 
which 1s never but profitable, we have diſcourſed 
already. It hb remains that we ſpeak of the other 
two general heads of duty; the one of which 
conſiſts in the greatneſs and excellency of a coura- 
geous ſoul; and the other in ſuch a regularity of 
our aQions, as is conformable to the precepts of 
temperance and moderation. 1 


8 See note i on Chap. xvii. PN 

z He has ſhewn that thoſe actions, which may ſeem to be ju/ and 
prudent, but really are not ſo, whatever advantages of wealth, ho- 
nours, or the like, they bring along with them, are not truly profitable, ' 
becauſe contrary to thoſe two parts of honeſty. He now proceeds to 
ſhewtheſame of the other two remaining parts, viz. courage and tem- 
perance, that nothing can be profitable that is contrary to either of 
them, And firſt of courage; ſee the next chapter, 8 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI, 


| That nothing can be profitable, which is contrary t 


the virtue of fortitude, ſhewn from the examples 

of ULYssEs and REGULUS. PET 
LYSSES thought it would be profitable for 
/ him, (if what the tragedians tell us be 


true; for Homer, a writer of the greateſt autho- 


rity, never once inſinuates any ſuch thing) but the 


writers of tragedy accuſe ULyssEs for feigning 


himſelf mad, that he might avoid the war ; a de- 


ſign that was by no means honeſt and creditable: 


Mell, but it was profitable (will ſome one ſay) t 


Stay and govern at his own home, and enjoy himſelf 


quietly in his iſland * Ithaca, together with. his pa- 
rents, his wife, and ſon, Is there any ſuch credit 
in the daily dangers and fatigues of war, that yu 


can ever think comparable with living ſuch a life if 
tranquility and ſecurity? Yes, I wholly deſpile 


and contemn your /ecurity, being fully perſuaded 


that it can never be profitable ſo long as it is þdil- 
honeſt. Pray what would they have ſaid, do you 


think, of ULyssEs, ſuppoſe he had continued in 
his pretended madneſs? When after his « glorious 
atchievements in the war, he had yet theſe re- 


| proaches thrown upon him by A) Ax: 


Though, you all know, he fir/t propos d this d oath, 
Yet he's the only man that would have broke it. 


a An iſle in the nian ſea, now called Theaca, which Uly/es was prince 

of, — . | 
5 Becauſe cowardly, and ſo contrary to the virtue of courage. 

c He conquered Rbe/us, ſtole away the Palladium, &c. See Ovid's 
Metamorph, Book XIII. _ 

d The Greeks took an oath, at their preparing for Troy, never to 
ceaſe till they were revenged on the Trojans, Notwithſtanding which 
Ulyges would have eſcaped. Theſe verſes are taken out of a tragedy 
of Pacuvius, about Ajax and Ulyges contending for Achilles's arms. The 


He 
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He firft endeavour d not io join i th tour. 
Faint-hearted coward ! feigning to he mad. 

And had not prudent PALAMEDE found u, 
By cunning, this his impudent deteit, eln 
The villain, nottvithſlanding all the ties | 

_ Of ſaired oaths, had certainly gone f. 


It was much better for him to bear all the hazards, 
not of the war only, but of the ſea too, (38, if 
laſt ehe did) than not to make one among the reſt 
of the Grecians, then reſolving, by conſent, upon 
a war with fthe Barbarians. But to remove the 
ſcene from foreign countries, and fabulous rela- 
tions, that we may come nearer home, and to a 


thing that really happened: M. ATrz1vs Rxoͤĩ 


Lus, then a ſecond time conſul, was ſurprized 
in Africa by g XANTHPUSs the Lacedæmonian, 
and made a priſoner, (O AMILCAR, father of HAx- 
NIBAL, being the general of the Carthaginians) 
and was ſent by the Carthaginians to the Ramen ſe- 
nate, upon ſoleam oath given, that, unleſs ſame 
remarkable priſoners were reſtored them, he ſhould 
himſelf return back again to Cartbage. Now as 
ſoon as this man arrived at Rome, he could not 
but perceive what appecred to be his intereſt, but 
withal was perſuaded (as the event declared), that 
it ouly appeared. ſo. The cauſe was thus; Here 
he might have ſtayed in his native country, and 


perſon ſpoken of in them is vhs, and the ſpeaker art. 
a e Wandring ten years, after the war was ended, before he could get 
cm | | 3 6 „ 
So the Grecians called all other people beſide themſelves, 
£ Who. was at that time made leader of the carthaginians, and gave 
the Romans a notable overthrow in the firſt Punict war, See Polyb. 
Book I. Chap, xxxii. L3$3,, 5 „ LISBON 04 
b A noble and valiant Cartbaginian at the latter end of the figſt 
Punick war, counted the greateſt general of his age, who not only de- 
fended, but enlarged the'Carthaginian empire. See Polybjus and corn. 
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298 TULLY's Book III. 
have lived at home quietly with his wife and chil- 
dren ; might have judged his misfortune, received 
in the war, no more than what all men in that ſtate 


are liable to; and might ſtill have continued in his 


old degree of honour among thoſe of conſular 
dignity. And who can deny now, (will any. one 
ſay) that all theſe things are expedient and profitable ? 
What do you think? Why i greatneſs of ſoul and 
true courage deny it. Can you defire any greater 
and more illuſtrious authorities RS 


i That is, it was not really expedient and profitable for him to ſtay 
at home, though it might ſeem ſo: becauſe contrary to courage and 


_ greatneſs of ſoul, | 


What courage and greatneſs of ſoul teach us. 4 
continuation of the ſlory of ReGuLvs. 5 
THESE are the virtues, by which we are 
taught to be afraid of nothing, to deſpiſe all 


the outward concerns of life, and count nothing 
intolerable that can poſſibly befal a man. Voll, 


but pray what did this REGuLus do then? He 
came into the ſenate, and told them what it was 


he was ſent about, and refuſed to give his own 


vote in the caſe, foraſmuch as he was not to be 
counted a ſenator, as being by oath under the e- 


nemy's power. And in his ſpeech, which he 
ſpoke to the ſenate upon that ſubject, ( Fool that he 
was, ſome will be ready to ſay, and an enemy to 
his own intereſt,) he told them, it was beſt not 10 


give up their priſoners ; that they were young men, 


and might make able leaders; but that he, for his 
part, was grown almoſt uſeleſs, and worn away with 
old age. The ſenate were ſo far perſuaded by his 
ſpeech, that they reſolved the priſoners ps d er 
! detaine 
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detained in cuſtody, and he himſelf returned back 


again to Carthage; not all the love which he had 
for his country, his friends and relations, be- 
ing able to detain him. And tho' he knew well 
enough what a barbarous enemy, and what à ex- 
quiſite torments he was going to return to; yet 
he thought it his duty, whatever came of it, not 
to violate his oath. I think he was in a better 
condition therefore, even whilſt he was murdered 
by being kept from ſleeping, than ever he could 
have been had he ſtayed at home, and lived un- 
der the ſcandal of being an old captive, and a 
perjured nobleman, But was not it very great fol- 
ly and madneſs, if he would not perſuade the re- 
leaſing of the priſoners, yet to go and diſſuade it as 
much as he could? Pray how folly and madneſs? 
What, though it were conducive to the good of 
the republick? or can any thing be profitable to 

a private citizen, which brings a diſadvantage to 
the commonwealth in general ? 55 


2 He was put into a little place, ſtruck all about with ſharp points, 
ſo that he could neither lie down, lean on one fide, nor ſtand up- 
right: beſide that his eye-lids were cut off, and the ſun let ſhine upon 
his eyes, ſo that he could never ſleep, &c. 05 


CHAP. XXVII, 
To ſeparate profit e honeſly, is to pervert the 
firſt principles of nature. All men naturally de- 


firous of profit. The reaſons given by thoſe, wha 
think REGULUs did ill in returning. hs 


—— __A 


7: 


TP HOSE men who ſeparate profit from ho- 
1 neity, wholly pervert the & firſt principles of 


a The fu ſt principle of nature is, that every one deſire his own 
happineſs, which is certainly his true and greateſt profit, Now this 


nature 
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nature; for ye ell of us naturally deſire aur in. 
tereſt, toward which we are carried with ſo ſtrong 
a bials, as that it is not in our power to turn the 
other way: for who js averſe from, or rather, 
who does not moſt eagerly follow his own advan- 
tage? but ſince we can find out no real advan- 
tage, except in what is honeſt, becoming and com- 
mendable, therefore we count theſe the principal 
things; and take the word profit to ſignify 
ſomething which only relates to our outward ne- 
_ ceſſities, and the ſupplying of them, without all 
that glorious and ſhining exellence which appears 
in the actions of virtue and honeſty. b But after 
all is done, perhaps ſome men will ſay, pray what 
3s there in an bath, that he Hauld be afraid thus 10 
break it? What! was it JUPITER's anger that he 
dreaded? but this is agreed on by all philoſophers; 
not only tboſe Who maintain that the gods lead 
an idle life, neither buſying themſelves, nor di- 
ſturbing others; but d thoſe who affirm they ale 
always buſy, and always doing ſomething that re- 
Jates to the world: in this thing, J /ay, they are 
all agreed, that the e Deny neither hurts nor is 
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conſiſting in virtue or honeſty, the right uſe of this principle is, 
conduct and lead men. on in che ways-of virtue. But-thoſe-who-make 
mens intereſt ſeparate from honeſty, pervert this principle, and make 
it conduct men to other things inſtead of honeſty, wiz. riches, power 
or the like. f | 
5 He brings all the arguments of thoſe men, who wauld have it, 
that Regulus did fooliſhly in returning: As, Fin, That he could not 
Fear the anger of the gods, if he had Raid at home, for they are ne- 
ver angry. Second y, If they had been angry, they could not have hurt 
him wo ſe, than he did himſelf by returning, &c. To all which he an- 
ſwers in the ſollowing chapters, | ; | | 

c The Epicureans, who made the happineſs of the gods conſiſt in 
_ eaſe, and freedom from diſturbance z and denyed a providence. 
d The Stoiczs, Atademicks, t. who held that the gods took care of 
the world and the affairs of it: only Ariſtotle confined his providence 
to the heavenly bodies. | ö 


— 


e See note on Chep, lil. o l. The Deity dis true is never angry 3 
| angry 
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angry with any one. But ſuppoſing the worſt, 


pray what hurt could JuriTeR's vengeance have 


done REGULvUs, greater than what RecGuLus did 


to himſelf? It could not be any thing of religion 
therefore that hindered him from following what 
appeared to be his intereſt. Again, was he afraid 


of the baſeneſs and diſhoneſty of the action? 


As to that, in the firſt place, always of two evils 


chuſe the leaſt; and where was any evil in the 


baſerreſs of the thing, ſo great as was that of the 
torments which he endured ? beſide, pray remem- 
ber that ſentence of Accivs, which, however it 
might be ſaid by an impious king, is yet generally 
acknowledged to be very well ſaid, who when one 
told him, You have broken your oath to me + anſwer- 


ed, f I neither am, nor have been tied by oath to any 


treacherous deceiver. Again, they tell us, that 


as we affirm ſome things ſeem profitable which 


are not fa; ſo they affirm ſome things ſeem honeſt 
which are uot ſo. As this for example, of return- 
ing to be tormented, rather than break one's 
oath ; which is not honeft though it may /zem to he 
ſo; becauſe no man is obliged to perform that 
oath, which was g extorted from him by the force 
of his enemies. And Jay they argue, That 
whatever makes very much for one's profit and 


men are, never tranſported with violent paſſion. But this was not fo 

meant (by thoſe I mean who allowed a providence) as tho' the gods 
were not diſpleaſed at mens ſins, their breaches. of oaths, and the like; 
and did not puniſh them too as they thought fit; but theſe philoſo- 


| Phers well underſtood, that the gods puniſhing offenders was not a 


hurt, but a real good; if not to the puniſhed perſon, yet at leaſt to the 
reſt of the world. | 


The force of this argument is, men are not obliged to keep their 
oaths to deceivers and treacherous people; and ſuch the Cartbaginians 


were; therefore Regulus needed not have kept his oath to them. 


e Theſe words contain two arguments, which are afterwards, di- 
ſtinctiy anſwered; Firſt, 'Truas mage to an enemy; Secondly, Extorted by 


farce, 


advantage 
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advantage, thereby becomes honeſt, though be- 
fore it did not ſeem to be ſo. This is what is ge- 
nerally brought againſt REœ ul us; but let us ſee and 
examine all the parts of it in order. e 


—_—_— * 
— 


»— — 


CHAP. XXIX. 


He anſibers the firſt part of the arguments brought 
_ againſt REGULus. The ſacredneſs of an oath, 
The divinity of 3 Pain none, or at leaſt not 
the greateſt evil. Diſhoneſty the greateſt, if not 
the only evil. Faith to be kept even with thoſe #, 
are treacherous. Oaths made to enemies ſhould be 
| hept: not ſo thoſe made to pirates, and why, 
I hat it is to forſwear one's ſelf. The form of 
oaths among the Romans, ' Laws of war 10 be 
kept inviolable. „ 


a FIRST then, they ſay, He could fear no harm 
from the anger of Jup1TER, who neither can 
be angry nor do any harm to any body. This proves as 


. 


k 


ſtrongly againſt all oaths in general, as it does in 


particular againſt this of REGuLUs. But the 
thing to be conſidered in people's taking of oaths, 
is not what danger they are in, ſhould they break 
them; but what a ſacred and powerful obligation 
is laid upon them. For every oath is a religious 


affirmation; and whatever is promiſed after ſuch 
a manner, as it were calling God for a witneſs to 


your words, ought certainly to be performed. 


For now faith and juſtice require it of us, and 
not any fear of that anger of the gods, which is 


not incident to their divine natures. The Faith 


_ a He begins with anſwering the firſt argument brought againſt Re- 
tulus: and ſhews what is to be regarded when people take oaths. 


I mean 
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I mean, of which Ennivs has got theſe incom- 


parable words : 


O FAITH! all-ghrious and divine! 
In lefty temples fit to ſhine: _ 


Eun b Jove himſelf by thee doth fivear 1 


Whoſoever therefore doth not perform his oath, 
affronts the cdeity of that divine FAaiTH, which 
was (as CAaTo in his ſpeech informs us) ſet up 
by our fathers in the Capitol itſelf, even next to 
the ſtatue of the great god JueiTER. 4 But, 
ſecondly, they tell us, Suppoſing JUPITER had been 
angry with REGULUs, he could not have brought 
any evil upon him greater that what REGuLus 
brought upon himſelf. This, I confeſs, would be 

very true, if there was no other evil but only pain: 
but that is ſo far from being the greateſt evil, as that 
it is not ſo much as any evil at all, if we may cre- 
dit ſome of the e chief philoſophers ; among whom, 
] pray you, let ReEGuLus be counted of 20 ſmall 
authority; if I may not rather ſay of the greateſt 
and moſt weighty : for what greater teſtimony can 
any one deſire, than that of a principal man among 
the Romans, who rather than be wanting in any 
point of his duty, choſe to undergo the moſt ex- 
quiſite torment ? f But of two evils, ſay they, al- 
ways chuſe the leaſt : That is in plain words, ra- 


d Men and the inferior gods might ſwear by Jupiter, who was a- 
bove them; but Jupiter himſelf could fwear by none, but the inviola- 
ble Faith of his word and promiſes. | | 

e The heathens made deities atmoſt of every thing, viz. Faith, Con- 
cord, Luck, Sc. See our author De nat. Deer. lib, 2. c. 23. (92-4 
He comes to anſwer the ſecond argument againſt Regulus. 

e The sStoicts, who (as was before obſerved) allowed nothing to be 
evil, but what concerned the ſoul and conſcience; cal ing the calami- 
ties of the body or fortune, ſuch as pain or poverty, indifferent things, 

The third argument againſt him, anſwered, Yay | 


ther 
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ther be à rogue than undergo any calamity. Can 
any calamity then be greater, than that of baſe- 
nels and injuſtice? for if even the filth and de- 
formity of the body be loathſome and offenſive ; 


how much more ſo muſt zhat of the mind needs 


be, when it is covered and polluted with ſhame 
and diſhoneſty? thoſe philoſophers therefore, 
who diſcourſe of theſe things with moſt cloſeneſs 
and ſeverity, venture boldly to affirm, That nothing 
is evil but only what is diſhoneſt : And even thoſe 
themſelves who do it more looſely, yet always ac- 
knowledge, That it is the greateſt U 

_ eviis. g That ſaying of the poet's indeed is good, 
I reather am, nor have been tied by oath to a treq- 
' cherous deceiver ; but it is therefore ſo, becauſe 
when ATREUs was brought upon the ſtage, he 
was to make him ſpeak that which was ſuitable to 
his character. But if once they begin to lay 
down' this for a maxim, Tha! faith, when given to 
thoſe who are treacherous, is not to be kept; they had 
| beſt have a care that this be not made a refuge 
and cover for perjury. h As for bis oaths being 
made to an enemy; even war itfelf hath laws that 
belong to it; and faith, except in ſome very few 
Caſes, is always to be kept, even with our greateſt 
adverſaries. For whatever you ſwear, f 

_ ample, in ſuch a manner, as that 2 your conſcience 
tells you it ought to be done, you are bound moſt 


The fourth argument, taken out of Acciu:'s tragedy of Atreus, an- 
ſwered. | | 
b Anſwer to the fifth argument, His oaths being made to an enemy. 
i So II underſtand the words, Ut mens concipere, &c. not as tho” it 
were Mens deferentis; for I am not bound to perform whatever I ſwear, 
according to the mind ot him that gives the oath; for it may be un- 
lawful, or the like, Beſide, tis unreaſonable to interpret oaths, juſt ac- 
cording to the mind of the impoſer: he may have his private mean- 
ings, &c. as well as the receiver, See upon this whole ſubje& Sanderſ. 
_ Grotius, &c. | hn 
5 , invio· 


owever of all 


or ex- 
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inviolably to perform it: but where it is other» 
wiſe, you do not lye under any ſuch obligation; 
and are not perjured, though you ſhould not per- 
form it. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, you had ſworn 
to a pirate, that you would pay him ſuch a ſum 
if he would ſpare your life; it would not be per- 
jury, though you ſhould not pay it him. & For a 
pirate is by no means a lawful adverſary, but ra- 
ther a common peſt and enemy of mankind ; fo 
that no one is obliged to keep his faith or oath 
with him. For to ſwear to a thing, and yet not 
perform it, it is not immediately to for /wzur one's 
ſelf: but then a man is properly (aid to be perju- 
red, when he ſwears J upon his conſcience (as our 
form runs) to do ſuch and ſuch things,” and yet 
does not do them. Fon that of EURIIDES may 
be ſaid in n ſome caſes to be very good, My tongue 
indeed ſtuore, but my conſcience did not aſſent. But 
had RE6vrvs in his cafe done any thing contrary 
to the laws and conditions that are kept between 
enemies, it had been downright perjury. For the 


4 
"LEN + % 2 


k Grotius does not lite chis deeiſion of Ciceros; becauſe in an oath = 
we are not only to conſider the perſon's right whom we ſwear to; but 
God alſo, by whom we ſwear, *Tis true, the pirate can demand no- 
thing in this caſe; but the majeſty of God, by whom 1 ſwore, lays an 
obligation of performance upon me. But Puſendorf de Fur, V. & &. Book 
IV. Chap. ii: Sect. 9. ſeems rather to favour our author's opinion. 

That's the meaning of E Animi ſententia, and not with daſen o: 
obliging your/elf. Oaths would ſignify juſt nothing at all, if they obliged 
no further, than people deſigned to be obliged by them, Twas the form 
of oaths among the Romans, do you ſwear ſuch: a thing is ſo and fo, 
Ex animi tui jententia? which werds fignify either according to'30ur mind, 
or upon your conſcience, Hence that jeſt which our author quotes in his 
de Orat, Cato the cenſor aſked x man, have you'a' wife or not, Ex ani- 
mi tui ſententia? meaning, upon your conſcience or Oath : To which be an- 
ſwers, Nor quidem eæ animi mei /ertentia; meaning, Not atcbrding to my. 
mind or li ct hn 2% | WEEKS LE jw 

n When, for example, a man only reads or repeats the words of an 
oath, of the like, See Orot. Book H. Chap. xiii, Sect. 2. oy: 


1 Cartha- 
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 Carthaginians, with whom he had then to do, 
were a lawful adverſary, between whom and us 
there is all the fecial, and ſeveral other laws 
that are common to nations. For had it been 
otherwiſe, it is certain the ſenate would never 
have delivered up o ſome eminent perſons in chains 
to their enemies. PIER 


u See Chap. xi. Book I. ORE 5 
o Generals, who had made leagues with the enemy, without pow. 
er from the ſenate and people. d 


CHAP. XXX. 


Examples of ſeveral: eminent Romans given up to 


- the enemy. Anſwer to the reſt of the arguments 
brought againſi REGULUS. - = 

Dor they did deliver both a Tirus VeTuRILs 
JJ and Se. PosTHuUmavs in their ſecond con- 
ſulſhips to their enemies, the Samnites; becauſe 


being beaten at the paſſage of Caudium, and the 


legions being diſarmed and ſent away with dif- 
grace, they had concluded a peace of their own 
heads, without any orders from the ſenate or 
people. T. Numicivs and , MAELIUSs, who 
were tribunes of the people at the ſame time, 
becauſe by their authority the peace was conclu- 
ded, were likewiſe delivered; that ſo we might 
be freed from any obligation of keeping it. And 
all this was done upon the propoſal and advice of 
PosTHUMIUs himſelf, who was the perſon deli- 
vered. The caſe of þ MAxcinvs, a great many 
2 About the year of Rome 433, Caius Pontius, whom he mentioned 
| 2 * II. was then general of the Samnites, See Livy, Book IX. 
5 6. Haftilius Mancinus, conſul about the year of Rome 613 who being 


years 
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years after, was exactly the ſame, who having 


without any orders from the ſenate, ſtruck up an 
alliance with thoſe of c Numantia, was the firſt 
man that ſpoke for that bill in the ſenate-houſe,. 
which by L. Furivus and Skxr. ATILIUS was Car- - 
ried to the people; and which they agreeing to, 


he was delivered to the enemy. He did more ho- 
neſtly than d SexT. Pourfius, who being con- 
cerned in the ſame ſort of crime, made intereſt to 
be excuſed from undergoing the ſame puniſhment, 
and by that means eſcaped it. This man now 
let the appearance of profit prevail over honeſty ; 
but in all the others mentioned, the authority of 
honeſty eaſily carried it from the pretended pro- 
fit. e But to go on with REGuLus: another 


thing urged by his adverſaries is this, That he 
ſhould not have performed what was forcibly put upon 
him, As though a man of courage could be 


wrought upon by force. But why, ſay they, did 
he go at all to the ſenate, being reſolved to diſſuade 
the delivery of the captives? This is to blame 


him for that, which particularly deſerves com- 
mendation: he would not depend upon his own 


judgment, but pleading for that which he thought 
molt expedient, left it to be determined by the 


brought into very great ſtreights by the Numantines, was forced to 
make a diſhonourable league with them. The ſenate, that they 
might not be bound to the league, delivered the author of it up to 
the enemy. But they refuſed to receive him, as the Samnites had re- 
fuſed Poſthumius before. See Yell. Paterc. Book II. Chap. i. 


c A ſmall town in Spain, which with a very few men held a war 


againſt the Romans fourteen years, and beat them ſeveral times ; at 
laſt it was razed by the younger Africanus. | 


d Conſul the year before Marcinus, who made the firſt ſhameful 


league with the Numantines; but by his intereſt and intreaties eſcaped 


being delivered up to them, He was the firſt of- the Pompeys that 
ever was conſul. | | 


e He returns to his defence of Regulus, and anſwers the other arzu- 
ments urged againſt him. . | 


judgment 
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judgment of the ſenate : And had it not been for 
his counſel in the cafe, the priſoners had ſure] 
been ſent again to Carthage, and he remained ſafe 
in his native country: but this he concluded 
would be a prejudice to the publick, and therefore 
_ eſteemed it to be no more than his duty to ſpeak. 
what he thought, and endure what might come of 
it. Laſtly, they add, That whatever makes high- 
ly for one's profit and advantage, thereby becomes 
honefl. I anſwer, That it F may indeed antece- 
dently be ſuch, but can never thereby become ſuch : 
for nothing is profitable but what is honeſt; and 
things do not become honeſt by their firſt being 
profitable, but become profitable by their firſt being 
* Honeſt. I conclude therefore, That of all thoſe 
great and wonderful examples, which might eaſily 
be brought upon this ſubject, it will be hard to 


find any more illuſtrious and commendable than 
this of REGULUs. 5 | 


f Fieri ſignifies to be made, and eſe actually to be: the meaning is, 
that a thing which is very profitable may be alſo honeſt; but it cannot 
be made honeſt by its being profitable, if it were otherwiſe diſhoneſt} 


* 8 3 


—_— 


CHAP. XXXI. 


REcGuLus's returning to Carthage, a commendati- 
on of thaſe times. The ſacredneſs of an oath, 
though extorted by force among the ancient Romans. 
This illuſtrated by the example of PoMPpoNIus 


and MaAxLIus. 
Dor the only thing that deſerves our admi- 

ration, in all this glorious conduct of RRGu- 
LUS, is his perſuading the ſenate not to reſtore the 
captives, As for his returning again to Carthage, 
21 5 it 
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it is true we admire it in our days, but at thofe 
times he could not have poſſibly avoided it. The 
age, I think, therefore ſhould rather be com- 
mended for that, than the man. For there is no- 
thing our anceſtors took greater care of, than that 
the tie of an oath ſhould be always held as moſt 
ſacred and inviolable. This appears plainly from 
the XII tables; it appears from thoſe laws which 


are a called Sacratæ; it appears from the ſtrict ob- 


ſervation of leagues, by which we are obliged to 
keep faith even with enemies; and laſtly, it ap- 
pears from the puniſhments and penalties which 
have been inflicted by the cenſors; who in no one 
thing have been more ſevere, than in puniſhing 


| thoſe who had tranſgreſſed their oaths, M. Pou- 


PONIUS, a tribune of the people, once entered 
an action againſt L. MaNnLivs, the fon of Avu- 


 Lus, who had been dictator, for holding that 


office ſomewhat longer than' he ſhould have done, 
And amongſt other things brought in this too a- 
gainſt him, that he kept his bh Tirus, who 
was afterwards TorRqQuaTUs, from converſation 
with the world, and had ſtrictly charged him to 
live ſolitary in the country. As ſoon as the 
ſon heard his father was in trouble about this 
buſineſs, he is reported immediately to have ſet 
out for Rome, and come early in the morning to 


a Becauſe the commons, thinking they were oppreſſed by the no- 
bles, raiſed a ſedition, and retiring to a place called Sacer mons, refuſed 
to return till fuch and ſuch privileges were granted them by the ſenate. 
The laws made upon that occaſion were called Sacratæ. See Livy, 
Book II. Chap. xxxii, xxxini. and Paul. Manut. de Leg. Rom. p. 39. 


b Surnamed Imperinſus, a valiant and noble Roman; he was choſen 


dictator upon a religious account, for driving a nail into Jupiters 
_ temple, [L, Book VII. Chap. iii.] but a war falling out in the mean 


time, he would have managed that too, imperiouſly forcing the youth 
to take arms; which got him the hatred of the tribunes, and made 
Pomponius accuſe him, about the year of Rome 393, 


X 2. Pouro- 
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PomPeonivs's houſe. PoMeoNnIvus was no fooner 
told of his coming, but he got up immediately; 
and thinking the youth, out of anger, had brought 
ſome complaint againſt his father, commanded 
all others to depart the room, and him alone to 
be brought in to him. As ſoon as the young man 
was got into the room, he drew his fword, and 
ſwore he would immediately kill PomyoNn1vs, un- 
| leſs he would promiſe him upon oath to meddle 
with his father no further. PomeoNnius, out of 
| ſudden apprehenſion of the danger, did ſwear to 
him accordingly, and diſcharged his father; from 
any more trouble; having firſt reported the' mat- 
ter to the people, and told them why he was for- 
ced to let fall his action. Thus ſtrict and conſci- 
entious were people at thoſe times in- obſerving 
their oaths. And this Titus ManLivs is that 
very perſon, who being afterwards challenged by 
a mighty Frenchman, c killed him in a duel by the 
river d Anien, and was ſurnamed TorRquaTus 
from wearing a chain, (in Latin, Torguis) which 
he took from his neck, The fame man again, in 
his third conſulſhip, put to flight and defeated 
the Latins near e Veſeris He was indeed a ver 
great and extraordinary perſon ; who as he ſhew- 
ed his love, in this caſe, to his father, ſo he was 
Funnaturally cruel to his ſon. | 


6 The year of Rome 394, T. Quintius Pennus, being dictator. Lich, 
Book VI, Chap. ix, x. | 

d A river in 71taly, that falls into the Tiber a few miles above Rome; 
whence it was now called Teverone, that is, the little Tiber. 

e Another riyer in 1taly, not far from the foot of the mountain 
Peſuins, EGS WES. 

His ſon fought a ſingle combat with Geminius Metius, a ſtout Latin, 
and overcame him; but becauſe he did it without leave from him who 
was general, he commanded his head to be cut off, for his breach of 


military difcipline : hence Manliana Imperia, uſed to ſignify any unna- 
tural rige ur and barbarity, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


The ſeverity of the Romans againſt the breakers of 
oaths. The example of ten ſent by HANNIBAL 
to the ſenate, upon oath of returning. Fraud not 
ſufficient to excuſe a perjury. A reſolute action 
of the ſenate in not redeeming eight thouſand pri- 
ſoners. The concluſion of this bead. N 


| © joke as REGuLUs did well in performing his 
oath; ſo thoſe ten, who, after the battle at 
Cannæ, were by HANNIBAL ſent to the Roman ſe- 
nate, upon oath of returning to the Carthaginian 
camp, if they could not obtain an exchange of 
priſoners, did 111 if they did not return according- 
ly: concerning whom writers have differed in 
their relations. a PoLYB1vs,: an author of very, 
good credit, informs us, ten perſons of conſi- 
derable quality were ſent to the ſenate; and that 
nine of them did honeſtly return to the camp, not 
having been able to obtain what they went about; 
but the tenth ſtaid behind and remained at Rome. 
This man, as ſoon as he was out of the camp, 
pretending he had forgot to take ſomething along 
with him, went back thither again; as thinking 
his returning under ſuch a colour, was a very ſuf- 
ficient performance of his oath. But certainly 
he was miſtaken; for cunning is ſo far from ex- 
cuſing a perjury, 6 that it aggravates it rather, and 


a An eminent hiſtorian, native of Achaia, and ſon of one Lycortar, 
a prince of that country ; but afterwards brought to Rome, where he 
was admired for his learning by all the great men, Scipio, Lelius, &c, 
He wrote in Greek a hiſtory of the world, containing forty books; 
moſt of which are now loſt. 5 | | | | 

b For all departure from the ſimplicity of an oath (they are thezvords 
of a very great man) is a degree of perjury ; and a man is never a whit 
the leſs forſworn, becauſe his perjury is a little finer and more artifi- 


P. | * 3 2 makes | 
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makes it the more criminal, This therefore was 
no more than a fooliſh piece of craftineſs, impu- 
dently pretending to paſs for prudence : where- 
upon the ſenate took care to order that my crafty 
gentleman ſhould be ſent back in fetters again to 
HANNIBAL. But the gloriouſeſt action of the 
ſenate was this; HanNniBaAL had c eight thouſand 
of our ſoldiers his priſoners, not ſuch as had ei- 
ther been taken in battle, or had fled from any 
imminent danger of their lives; but were left 
in the camp by Paulus and VARRO, the then 
two conſuls. The ſenate decreed that theſe 
ſhould not be ranſomed, though it might have 
been done with a ſmall ſum of money; for 

no other end but to let our ſoldiers ſee, that 
either they muſt reſolve to conquer or die. 
Upon the news of which, as the ſame author 
tell us, HANNIBAL preſently began to be diſ- 
heartened, when he ſaw that the ſenate and peo- 
ple of Rome had ſo great reſolution even in the 
midſt of their misfortunes. Thus, we ſee, ho- 
neſty gets the better in the compariſon, againſt 
that which has only the appearance of profit. 
But d AciL1vs, who has written an hiſtory in 
Greek, ſays, more of them returned under this 
pretence to the camp, hoping by ſuch a trick to 
get quit of theſSoaths ; and that they were all of 


cial than ordinary. And though men think by ſuch devices to fave 
themſelves harmleſs from the guilt of ſo great a ſin, they do really 
increaſe it, by adding to their iniquity the impudent folly of mocking 
God, and deceiving themſelyes. 2 8 | 


c After the battle at Canne, where Paulus and varro the two conſuls 
were defeated by Hannibal. | | 


d A learned Roman, who was quæſtor and tribuneof the people. He 
writ. the annals of the Roman empire in Greet, which are thought to 
Have been tranſlated into Latin by 2. Claudius Quaurigarius, and to be 
the Claudii Annales Axiliani, quoted by Livy, e | 


a | | them 
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them branded with ſhame and diſhonour by the 
cenſors for ſo doing. But let us now put an end 
to this third head, ſince from what has been ſaid it 
is apparently manifeſt, that whatever is contrary 
to the virtue of fortitude; that is to ſay, what- 

ever is done with a timorous, mean, diſheartened, 
abject ſpirit, can never be really and truly pro- 
fitable, becauſe it is wicked, diſgraceful, and 
odious. And ſuch would this action of REGULUS 
have been, had he either, in delivering his ſenſe 
about the captives, ſpoke what was for his own, 
not the public ſecurity; or afterwards Choſen to 
remain at home, inſtead of returning to fulfil 
his oath, 5 . 


SHAFT. H.. 
Nothing contrary to temperance, &c. can be truly 
' profitable. Who thoſe philoſophers were, that 
made happineſs and miſery conſiſt in pleaſure 
and pain. This opinion ruins all virtue, pru- 
dence, 3 temperance, and juſtice : how- 
ever, theſe philoſophers endeavour to clear them- 
ſelves of this imputation; tut cannot get well 
off. Pleaſure oppoſite to haneſly. The aòſurdi- 
ty of thoſe, who would have made happineſs to 
conſiſt in both theſe. A ſhort recapitulation of 
this laſt book. How far 1 may be allow- 


ed. A concluſion, by way of exbartation ts bis 
X 7 E have now finiſhed our third head; a the 
fourth and laſt remains only to be ſpoke 


a He has ſhewn that nothing can ever be profitable, that is can 
to three of the general virtues, juſtice, prudence, and courage: it only 


x4 8890, 
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to, which contains in it deboney; modeſty, mo- 
deration, continence and temperance. And 
can any thing be profitable, that is oppoſite to a 
train of ſuch excellent virtues? There hath 
been however a ſect of philoſophers, ſcholars of 
AR1sTIPPUs, who were called b Cyrenaricks; and 
others, who had the name of c Annicerians given 
them, that affirm all good to conſiſt in pleaſure, 
and count virtue itſelf therefore only deſirable, be- 
cauſe of ſome pleaſure which it brings along with it. 
But theſe being now almoſt worn out of date, 
Eeicurvs is mightily come into vogue, the great 
ſupporter, and, as it were, ſecond founder of the 
ſame opinions. With theſe we muſt fight (as 
they fay) with might and main, if ever we think 
of ſupporting the cauſe, and maintaining the in- 
tereſt of virtue and honeſty. For if what 4 ME- 
' TRODORUS has written paſs for truth, That what- 
ever can truly be called our profit, nay and all the 
welfare and happineſs of life, conſiſts in a firm con- 
ſtitution of body, and a well-grounded hope of its 
laſting continuance z it is certain this profit, nay this 
foo vereign profit (tor ſuch they account it) muſt ſome- 
times be ſer in oppoſition to honeſty. e For what, 


remains that he ſhew the ſame of the! fourth, FS which he 
endeavours to do in this chapter, 


b Becauſe Ariſtippus [Cap. xiv. Book I.] was born at Cyrerne, a town 
in Africk. 

e So called from one Anniceris, a cyrenian, ſcholar of reren 

cvrenaicx. He corrected a little che Cyrenaick opinions, and therefore 

was called founder of a new ſe&. See Menage on Laertius's life of 
Ariſtippus, where he ſhews there were two called Anniceris: the former 
contemporary with Plato, and his redeemer when a  flave 1 in Egina ; 
and the latter of this ſect. - 

d An Athenian, ſcholar and moſt intimate friend to Epicurus often 
raentioned by our author, 

e He proceeds to ſhew, that this opinion ruins all the virtues ; z a8 
| operates | 


in 
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in the firſt place, will be the office of prudence? 
only to cater and look about for pleaſures ? How 
miſerable a caſe is that virtue in, which is thus 
made a ſervant and pander to pleaſure ? But 
what ſhall be her buſineſs in this office ? to taſte 
and diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly betwixt pleaſures? 
Suppoſing this to be a pleaſant buſineſs, it is cer- 
tainly the moſt ſcandalous one that could ever have 
been thought on. Again, can he that makes pain 
be the greateſt evil, have ever ſuch a virtue as 


orlitude in him, the very nature of which con- 


ſiſts wholly in deſpiſing of pains and difficulties? 


I know Epicurus upon ſeveral occaſions, and 


this in particular, ſpeaks very courageouſly as to 
the matter of pain; but we muſt not conſider ſo 
much what is ſaid, as what ought to be ſaid by a 

man of his principles, who makes pleaſure and 
pain to be the ultimate bounds of man's happi- 


neſs and miſery. So again, if you could hear him 


about continence and temperance, he tells you abun- 
dance of extraordinary things in a great many 
places; but he is gravelled (as we ſpeak) and 
can never be able to acquit himſelf handſomely. 


For with what face of reaſon can he commend 


temperance, who places his happineſs in the en- 
joyment of pleaſures? f When the ſenſual appe- 
tite follows after pleaſures, and it is the buſi- 


neſs of Yemperance to correct that appetite. 
9 But till they endeavour, in each of theſe 


f That is pleaſure (Epicurus's happineſs) conſiſts in indulging the 
ſenſual appetite; but temperance conſiſts in oppofing this appetite ; 
therefore temperance and pleaſure can never agree; and conſequently 
Epicurus is inconſiſtent with himſelf, when he commends temperance, 
and yet makes pleaſure his ſovereign good, 33 | | 


g Having proved that this opinion ruins all thevirtues; he proceeds 
to ſhew, how theſe endeavour to bring themſelves off in each of them. 


virtues, 
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virtues, to bring themſelves off by one little ſhift 


or other: thus prudence is admitted, and defined 


to be the frill of ſupplying us with pleaſures, and de- 
Jending us from pains: And they make out Forti- 
tude as well as they can, by ſaying it conſiſts in 


deſpiſing death and enduring torments : they do 
bring in a ſort of temperance too, though not with- 


out a great deal of ſtraining and difficulty ; but 


however they make a ſhift, after ſome faſhion, 


by ſaying, they count it the greateſt pleaſure, if 
they can but be exempt from pain and uneaſineſs, 


Thus theſe three virtues ſtand up pretty well; 


but juice, the fourth, totters mightily with them, 


or rather indeed is quite fallen to the ground; 
with all thoſe duties which relate to the mainte- 


nance of human ſociety: h for what kindneſs, 


Hberality, affability or friendſhip can there be 
amongſt thoſe, who deſir2 theſe virtues not pure- 


ly for themſelves, but only in relation to their 


_ pleaſure or advantage? To make ſhort then, I 
ſhall only fay, that as I have ſhewn before, that 


nothing can be profitable which is contrary to ho- 
neſty; ſo now I do affirm, that pleaſure in ge- 


neral is contrary to honeſty. I the more blame 
therefore i DiINoMAchus and CALLIPHo, who 


thought this diſpute might be brought to an iſſue, 


if they joined both pleaſure and virtue together, 


hke a man and a beaſt as it were in the ſame 
yoke. For virtue can never admit of this con- 
junction, but abhors and diſdains it; nor can ever 
the ſovereign good and evil, which muſt be one 


| fingle and ſimple thing, be made up and com- 
pounded of ſuch different principles. But of this, 


d See note d on Book I, Chap, ii. : 
i Two philoſophers often mentioned by our author, who made 


happineſs conſiſt in pleaſure and honeſty joined together, See 4- 


cade mic. Queſt, Book IV. C. 45. | * 
| which 
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which is a thing of the greateſt moment, I have 
written at large in 4 another work: let us now 
return to our preſent ſubject : what has been ſaid 

in this laſt book, I hope, is enough to let any one 
ſee, how it is his duty to determine his choice, 
if that which ſeems uſeful and expedient for him, 
ſhould come into competition with that which is 
honeſt. But if it ſhould be ſaid, that even plea- 
ſure carries with it the appearance of profit; let it 
alſo be conſidered, that it never can be brought 
to an agreement with honeſty: for the moſt 
that can poſſibly be ſaid for pleaſure, (that we 
may not ſeem wholly to exclude it) is, that 
it ſerves by way of ſauce, to give a reliſh to 
things, but has no true profit or advantage in 
itſelf, 1 


This is the preſent, dear ſon Mart, that your 
father ſends you, and in my opinion it is a. 
very good one; but that will depend upon 
the uſe you ſhall make of it, However en- 
tertain, among CRaATIPPUs's lectures, theſe 
three books, and ſhew them at leaſt the civility 
due to ſtrangers. Had it been my fortune to 
have come to Athens (1 which lad ſurely been 
done, if I had not been recalled by the cries of 
my country) you might then perhaps ſometimes 


have heard my lectures: however ſince now, 


in peruſing theſe ſheets, you'll have my voice, 
as it were, by proxy, pray beſtow upon them 
as much time as you can, and I am ſure you can 
as much as you pleaſe. When I hear you take 


2 His Books De Finibus Bonorum & Malorum. 3 

1 He was on his way thither; but was ſent home again by ſome 
who told him, that his preſence would be very advantageous to the . 
publick. See his own relation of it, at the beginning of his;firſt Philip- 
pick, and Epiſt. 7, lib, 16, ad Attic, and Epiſt. 1, lib, 10, ad Fam. 


a plea- 
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a pleaſure in this ſort of ſtudies, *twill delight 
me to talk to you (which I hope may be ſpeedi- 
ly) face to face; or however to write to you, 
though at ever ſo great a diſtance, In the mean 
time, adieu, my dear Cicero,. and. aſſure your- 
ſelf, that though no one in the world is more dear 
to me than you are, ye? you'll hereafter be much 
more ſo, if I find you take delight in ſuch wri- 
tings and inſtructions. 


The End of THIRD Book. 


. peg 1 
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THE 


I 


The firſt figure refers to one of the three Books, the 
ſecond, &. to the chapter of that Book. 


A 


ACademicks little differing 

from the Peripateticks, 
1, 1. 3. 4. have a right to 
treat about duties, 1, 2. 
how differing from the Scep- 


ticks, and why they diſpute 


againſt every thing, 2. 2. 
formerly the ſame with the 
Peripateticks, 3, 4. are not 


tied to a ſet of opinions, 3,4. 
Accuſing, how far allowable, 


2, 14. | 
Acilius the Hiſtorian, 3. 32. 
Acknowledgment a ſufficient 


return of a kindneſs, 2 


20. 4 ; 

Acropolis, its entrance, 2. 17. 

Action gives a true value to 
virtue, 1, 6, to take place 
of ſpeculation, 1, 6, 44, 44, 
45. not to be ventured on, 
if we doubt of its honeſty, 
1, 9. ſhould be free from 
raſhneſs, Sc. 1. 29. three 

rules to be obſerved for 
keeping Decorum in our ac- 
tions, 1, 39 Order and re- 
gularity to be obſerved in 
our actions, 1, 40. theſe 
depend upon time and 
place, 1, 40. good actions 


ill applyed become ill ones, 
Actors chuſe the parts fitteſt 
for their humors, 1, 31. 
reſpect modeſty, x, 35. 
Admiration, how moved 


men, 2, 10, In. 


Advantages tempt men to 


be rogues, 3, 10. 
Advice of friends to be aſk- 
ed in proſperity, 1, 26. of ex- 
perienced men, in doubt, 
1, 41. Rules about taking 
this advice, 1, 41. EN 
Advocates may plead for 
what is not really true, 
2, 14. | . 
Zdiles who, and their mag- 
nificence, 2, 16. 
Affability wins people's love, 
4. 10. 5 2 
Affectation odious, 1, 36. 
Africanus his ſaying, that men 
E proud, Sc. 1, 26. 
us retirement and ſaying, 
that he was never leſs idle, 
Sc. 3, 1. A/ric. the younger 
razes Carthage and Numan- 
tia, 1, 22. Son of Paulus, 
1, 33. not to be corrupted 
by money. 2, 22. 5 
dgamemnon ſacrificed his 
daughter, 3725. ado 
Agreement 


The INDEX 


Agreement between the ſe 
veral orders, the ſupport 
of a ſtate, 3, 22. 


Agriculture commended, r, 


42. 
- Hjax, his character, 1, 31. 


Alexander Phereus the tyrant Bs 
Avarice one great cauſe of 


2, 7+ | 
Alexander the great, often 
guilty of great vices, 1, 
26, chidden by his father 
for giving money, 2, 15. 
Ambition a great cauſe of 
injuſtice, 1,8, 19. is gene- 


rally in men of the great. 


eſt ſouls, ibid. is contrary 
to true courage, 1, 19, 20. 
robs a man of his liberty, 
1, 20. is deſtructive to a 
ſtate, 1, 25. 3, 21. | 
Anger againſt adverſaries to 
be avoided, 1, 25. eſpeci- 
ally in 2 1, 25. 
alſo in common diſcourſe; 
in chiding, and in quar- 
rele, 1, 8. 


Annicerian Philoſophers, 3,3 z. | 


Another's right, /ce take. 
Antipater the Stoicł, 2, 24. 3,14. 
Apelles's Venus, 3, 2. 
Applauſe, the deſire of it to 
be avoided, 1, 19, 20. 
Aquillius's Frmulæ, 3, 14, 15. 
Araius the Sicyoman, 2z3 23. 
Arifiippus, I, 41, 3, 33+ 
Ariſto, 1, 2. ES, 
Ariſtotle neglected eloquence, 
1, 7, his opinion about 
ſhews to the people, &c. 
2. 16, makes honeſty far 
outweigh all other goods, 


| Armies of little uſe abroad, 


LVuithout prudence at home, 
Sc. I, 22. 2 8 ; a 
Aſſent not to be given haſti- 


ly, I, 6, 


Athens a famous 
T, I, 31 2. | 

Athenians make a cruel edi, 
3, 11. forſake their city tor 
fear of the Per/ians, ibid. 
reject a diſhoneſt propoſal, 
Sc. ibid. 


Univerſity, 


injuſtice, 1,7, 8. a ſign of a 
narrow and ſordid ſpirit, 
1, 20 magiſtrates ſhould be 
free from ſuſpicion of it, 2. 
21. is deſtructive to a ſtate, 


2, 22. | 
1 
Bi the Ilyrian, 2, 11, 


Bargains ſhould be made 
at à word, 3, 15. 


Beauty of two ſorts, 1, 36. 


how to be gotten, ibid. 
Becoming, ſee decency. 
Benefits; how we ſhould 
judge of their value, 1, 15. 
done either by our money 
or induſtry, 2, 15. relate 
either to the re publick, or 
to particulars, 2, 19. Cc. 
upon whom beſt beſtowed. 
2, 18, 20. h | 
Body ſhould be inured to la- 
bour, 1, 23. the care na- 
ture has taken in its fab- 
rick, 1, 35. | 
Bounty, 12. /ce liberality. 
Bvys not allowed all ſorts of 
plays, 1. 29, \ #4 
Bragging very unbecoming, 
1, 38. 8 | 
Bribery in magiſtrates the 
ruin of a republick, 2, 21, 
22, laws made againſt it 
by the Romany, 2, x1, 
Brutes, how differing from 
men, 1, 4. Cc. we often 
talk of their courage, but 
not juſtice, Cc. 1, 16. 
| | Brutus 


- I INDEX. 3 
Brutus depoſed. Collatinus. 3, Cato Viicenſis's genius, 1, 31s 


10. too headſtrong in ſtanding 
Building; its meaſures and up for the intereſt of the 
end, 1, 39. publick, 3, 22. 


Buyers ſhould not uſe arts to 
beat down the prices, 3. 
15. See ſeller. 


Car, brother of Catulus, 


a facetious man, 1, 37. 
Cæſar broke thro' the moſt 


_ ſacred ties for the ſake of. 


empire, 1, 8. robbed ſome 
that he might be gene- 
rous to others, I, 14. rent 
and mangled his country, 


1, 17. was murdered for 


his tyranny, 2, 7. triumphs 
over Marſeilles, &c. 2, 8. 
his party was wicked and 
deteſtable, 2, 13. loved vil - 
lany, tho' he got nothing 


by it, 2, 24. makes himſelf 


king of the Romans, Cc. 
3. 21. 
Callicratidas too careful of 


his own honour, 1, 24. a 


loser of ſimplicity, 1, 30. 
Calling, ſee life. ; 
Callipho and Dinomachus join 


_ Pleaſure and virtue, 3, 33, 


Ka bh, what, 1, 3. 
Canmus's Bargain, 3, 14. 


Carriage toward all men to be 


taken care of, 1, 28, 35. 


Carthagintans treacherous, 1, 


12. | 
Cato Cenſorius, his letters to 
Poppilius. 1, 11. cauſed the 


third Carthaginian war, 1, 


23. his apothegms, 1. 29. 


Kæ ro, what that, t, 3. 
Catulus not inferiour to P- 
pey, 1, 22. Catuli counted 
the beſt ſpeakers, 7, 37. 
Chiding ſometimes neceſſa- 
ry, 1, 38. Rules to be ob- 
ſerved in it, ibid. | 
Children naturally loved, 1.4. 
Chryſippus's excellent ſaying, 
35 10. 25 . 
Cicero's ſervice to his coun- 
u by writing, 1, 1. 
aſſumes to himſelf the vir- 
tues of an orator, &c. ibid. 
his prudent management 
of the republick, 1, 22. 2, 
24. got his preferments by 
all the votes, 2; 17, be- 
takes himſelf to retire- 
ment, 3, I. defigned to 
have gone to Athens, 3. 33. 
Cimbers and Celitbers, 1, 12. 
Cimon of Athens's hoſpitality. 
2, 18. 
Circumſtances of men to be 
regarded in giving, 1, 8, 
2, 18. make that not to be 
a crime, which uſually is 
one, 4; 6. 5 
Cities, in taking them no- 
thing to be done cruelly, 
Sc. r, 24. the great uſe of 
them, 25 4 why at firſt 
built, 2, 21, 22. 
Citizens duties, I, 34. 
Claudius Centumalus, 3, 16. 
Clemency, how far laudable, 
I, 25. 


8. | 
Cleombrotus beat by Epami- 


om his anſwer about mana- mondas 1, 24. 

ſten ging an eſtate, 2, 25.  Cloaths; only health to be 
but Cato, Father to Uticenfir, his regarded in them, 1, 30. 
; | 232 in a caſe, z, Moderation to be _: 
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ed in the fineneſs of them , 
1, 36. 


Clowniſhneſs to be avoided, 


I, 35, 36. 


Common: all things at firſt 


were ſo. 1, 7. what things 
are common to all, 1, 16. 
Company; a man would be 
weary of his life without 
it, 1, 43. to keep company 
with good and wiſe men 
recommends young peo - 
ple, 2, 13. | | 
Conceal, how differing from 
not to tell, 3, 12. what it 
is, 3, 13. ; 
Concord a pillar of any ſtate, 
2, 22. | | 
Confidence, ſee truſt, 


Contemplation ſhould give 
place to action, 1. 4, 6, 43. 


4445. 5 
Copulation the deſire of it 


natural to all animals, 1, 4. 
Corinth raſed by the Romans, 


Correction, ſee chiding, pu- 


niſhment. | 
Covetouſneſs, ſee avarice. 
Countenance to be kept al- 
ways the ſame, without 
dejection, 26. | 
Counterfeit: nothing can be 
laſting that is ſuch, 2, 12. 
Country claims a ſhare in 


us, 1, 8, the love we have 


for it ſwallows up all other 
loves, r, 17. their wicked- 
neſs who injure it, 1,17. e- 
very one that is able ought 
to ſerve it, 1, 20. ſhould be 
preferred even before pa- 
rents, 1, 17, 45 3, 23. 
Courage is a virtue contend- 
ing for honeſty, 1, 19. an 
enemy to treachery, &c. 
ibid. to deſire of applauſe, 


1, 20, conſiſts in twothings 
ibid. is obtained by the 
mind, not the body, 1, 23. 
in war, recommends young 
men, 2, 13. teaches us to 
fear nothing, Sc. z, 27, 
nothing profitable that is 
contrary to it, 3, 26, Sc. 

Craft, ſee Cunning. 

Craſſus ¶ Marc.] his ſaying a- 
bout riches, r, 8. made 
heir by a falſe will, 3, 18. 
an ill man, 3. 19. 

Craſſus Luc. an orator, 1, 3). 
got honour by an accuſa- 
tion, 2, 13. 

Craſſus the wealthy, Mdile, 


„6. | 


rut CTCratippus, who he was, 1, 1. 
_ Conſtantia, what it is, 1, 20. | | 


2, 2. 


Cruelty moſt contrary to na - 


„ tre, 2, 17: os 

Cunning far from true wiſ- 
dom, 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17. the 
great miſchief of it, 3, 17, 

_ doth not excuſe from per- 
jury, but rather aggra- 
vates it, Jz J2» 


_ Cuſtom and civil Conſtituti- 


ons to be followed, 1, 41. 
ſome may act againſt them, 
and others not, ibid. 
Cynicks argue againſt mode. 
ty, 1. 35. to be wholly re- 
jected, 1, 41. hy 
Cyrenaick philoſophers, 3, 33. 
Dans in the ſtreets 
ſcandalous, 3, 19, 25. 
Danger how far to be un. 
dertaken, 1 24. we ſhould 
endanger ourſelves rather 
than the publick, ibid. 
Debts forgiven, Cc. 2. 22,3. 
Governours ſhould hinder 
people from running into 


_ debts, 2, 24. . 
e * Deceit 


ler 
1.0 


eit 


De IN D E X 


Deceit frees a Man from 
being bound by his Pro- 
miſe, 1, 10. | 

Decency obſerved by Man 
only, 1, 4. inſeparable 
from Honeſty, 1, 27. is 
ſeen in all the Parts of 
Honeſty, ibid. two Sorts of 
it, univerſal and particu- 
lar, ibid. draws the Appro- 


bation of all, 1, 28. relates . . 
Direct a wandering Traveller, 


both to Body and Mind, 
ibid. nothing decent that's 
contraryto a Man's Genius, 
1, 31. Decency of Living 
according to univerſal Na- 
ture, 1,28, 29,30. according 
to each Man's particular 
one, 1, 30, 31. according to 
one's Place or Station in the 


World, 1, 32. is ſeen in our 
Words, Actions, &c. 1, 35. 


in our Eyes, Hands, Sc. 
ibid. conſiſts in three things, 
ibid. 


Decorum of the Poets, 1, 28. 


Defending more laudable 
than to accule. 2, 14. to 


defend a guilty Perſon law- 


ful, ibid. 


Define; the Subject of a Diſ- 
courſe ought to be defined 


at the Beginning, 1, 2. 


Deliberation, five Heads of 


it, 1, 3. in ſome Caſes ſin- 
ful, 3, 4, 8, Sc. 5 


Demetrius Phalereus, who he 


was, 1, 1. blames Pericles, 


OCR 
Demetrius forſaken by the 


Macedonians, 2, 7. 


Demofihenes a Hearer of Plato, 


1, 1. at what Age he be- 


gan his Study, 2, 13. 


Deſire of Riches, &c. ſee Ava- 
rice, Ambition. | 


Deſpiſing different from hav- | 


ingan ill Opinion of, 2, 19. 
Dicearchus's Book about the 
Deſtruction of Men, 2, 5. 
Difficult Subjects, ſee Study. 
Difficulty makes a Thing 
more honourable, 1, 19. 
Diogenes and Antipater diſ- 
Pate, % % „%% ĩ 
Dion taught by Plato, 1, 44. 
Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant, 
2, 7. | 
1, 16. 3 ö 
Diſcourſe: Variety in Mens 
Ways of it, t, zo. not to be 
. dreſſed up with Greek Ex- 
preſſions, 1, 31. 0f two ſorts, 
1, 37. 2, 14. common Diſ- 
courſe ſhould be eaſy, &c. 
ibid. free from Paſſion, &c. 
1, 38. ſhould be agreeable 
to the Subject we 1 


upon, I, 37, 40+ 


Diſputing of two ſorts, by 
Reaſon and by Force, 1, 11. 


Diſſimulation ſhould be ex- 


cluded, 3, 15. | 
Diviſion ſhould take in the 
whole Matter divided, 1, 3. 
Dolus malus, what, 3, 14. pu- 
niſhed by the Civil Laws, 3, 
15 | 
8 to the People, 
when allowable, 2, 16, 17. 
Doubt: We ſhould do no- 
thing, of which we doubt 
whether tis honeſt or not, 
I, 9. in Caſes of doubt aſk 
experienced Men's Ad- 
vice, 41, Pf 
Duties : The whole Subject 
of them conſiſts of two 
Parts, 1, 3. middle and per- 
fect ones, ibid 3, 3, 4 in- 
cumbent on us in every 
part of our Lives, 1, 2, 
greater ones to take Place 
Y before 


7% IN DEX. 


before leſs, 1, 10. Duty to 
Parents adorns a young 
Man, 2, 13. 


E 


Ducation of Youth alaud- 
able Employment, 1, 42. 
makes many uſeful Men, 
Sc. 1, 44. 
Effeminacy to de avoided, 1, 
4. ſee Niceneſs. | 
its Signification, x, 30. 
_ Eloquencepreferable toacute 


Thinking, x, 44, its great 


force, &c. 2, 14. its Down- 
fal in Rome, 2, 19. gives 
one Opportunities of ob 
liging many, ibid. | 
Enemies by the old Romans 
called Strangers, 1, 12, Juſ- 
tice to be 
them, 1, 11, 12. 3, 29. Dit- 
ference of Carriage to be 
obſerved toward them, 1, 
12. none to be reckoned 
Enemies, but who take up 
Arms againſt the State, x, 
25. | | 
Ennius, 1, $, 16. | 
Eßpicurus ruins all Virtue, 1, 2. 
3, 33. makes Happineſs 
conſiſt in Pleaſure, 3, 33. 
endeavours to bring him- 
ſelf off, but in vain, ibid. 
Eſtate, how to be gotten, bet - 
tered Sc. 1, 26. 2, 24, 25. 
*tis a Scandal to ruin it by 
Neglect, 2, 18. what the 
beſt, that can be left to a 
Son, T, 33 


Evenneſs of Temper, a Part 


ry 


| 8 of Courage, 1, 26. 
Evils; the leaſt to be choſen, 
3, I, 28, 29. thoſe of Bod 


and Fortune leſs than thoſe 


the Soul, Js 5. 


ept towards 


Euripides's Phœniſe, 3, 21, 


Eta Fi, what it fignifies, 1, 


40. 
Exacting to be avoided in 
Dealings with others, 2,18. 
Exercife requiſite to make 
Men perfect, 1, 18, 
Extraordinary Things move 
| Admiration, 2, 10. 


„ 
Fabius Labeo's Trick, 2. 


10. 
Fab. Maximus his wiſe Delay- 


ing, 124. his Subtilty and 
Cunning, r, 30. 
Fabricius's Juſtice, x, 13. 3, 4, 


22. 
Faith the Foundation of Juſ- 
tice, 1, 7. ſet up in the 
Capitol next to Jupiter, z, 
29. to be kept with Ene - 
mies, ibid. See Oaths. 
Fathers often followed in 
Courſe of Life by their 
Sons, 1, 32. Rules to be ob- 
ſerved in imitating them, 1, 
33. whether to be accuſed 
by their Sons, ſhould they 
plot againſt the State, 3, 23. 
Fear one Cauſe of Injuſtice, 
1,7. Promiſes made through 
Fear not gems I, 10. an 
improper Wa tting 
Men - be foes Side z and 
the ill Conſequences of it, 


25, 77 8. ; 
Fecial Law of the Romans, 1, 


11. 3, 29. : 
Fides derived by the Storch, 
I, 7. Ex fide bona, a Form 


in Law, 3, 17- 
Fightingwhen laudable, r,23- 
Fimbria Jud ge in a Caſe, 3, 19 
Flatterers to be avoided, 1, 

26. Eſtates got, by Flattery, 

ſcandalous, 3, 18. ET, 

| | Force 
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Force and Fraud, the two 


Ways of injuring Men; 
the latter more odious, 1, 
13. a courageous Man can- 
not be forced, 3, 31. 
Forms in judgment, 3, 15. 
the general Form or Rule, 
mY is 
F arts muſt yield to Nature, 
1, 33. her Influence upon 
the good or ill Succeſs of 
Actions, 2, 6. Seditions 
will never be wanting 
while Men hope to make 
their Fortunes by them, 2, 
8. to be tranſported with 
good or ill Fortune ſhews 
a mean Spirit, 1, 26. 


Freedom, wherein it conſiſts, 


1. 20. . 


Fretfulneſs upon unſeaſon- | 


able Viſits, &c. to be a- 
voided, 1, 25. 


Friends neceſſary for all, 2, 


8. all common among 
Friends, 1, 16. the Counſel 
of Friends ſhould be aſked, 
T, 26. Men are born for 
their Friends, as well as 
themſelves, 1, 8. Correc- 
tions, Counſel, &c. due a- 
mong Friends, 1, 17. How 


much may be done for the 


Sake of a Friend, 310. 
Damen and Pythias two 
Friends, ibid. Cloſeneſs of 
Union between Friends, 1, 


17. f 5 
Friendſhip makes many be- 
come one, 1, 17. is cement- 
ed by Likeneſs of Man- 
ners, ibid. to be broken off 
by little and little, 1, 33. 
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FYAIT ſhould not be too 
flow, Sc. 1, 36. 


Generals of the Romans de- 
livered to their Enemies, 
3, 30. 5 

Genius, ſee Nature. 

Geometricians Method, 3, 7. 

Gentee Jeſts, 1, 29. Car- 

riage, 1, 35. 3 

Glory 1 made wp of three In- 
gredients, 2,9. Cicero wrote 

two Books about it, ibid. 
muſt be uſed with Diſcre- 

tion; and what the ſhort. 
eſt Cut to it, 2, 12, 13. 
not to be gotten by Coun- 
terfeit, 2, 12. but by Juſ- 
tice, 2, 13. cannot be dur- 
able unleſs founded upon 

Virtue, 2, 20. inconſiſtent 
with Wickedneſs, 3, 22. 

Gods; Duties to them to he 

performed firſt, 1, 45, how 

their Favour may be pro- 
cured, 2, 3. they never 
hurt, ibid. are never an- 

ry, 3, 28, 29. | | 

Good Fortune ; It is a Sign 
of a low Spirit to be tran- 
ſported with it, 1, 26, 

Good Men, fo called from 

Juſtice, 1. 7. 2, 11. who 3, 
T5, 19. very hard to be 
found, ibid. it is always 
profitable to be one, ibid. 
Good Men deſire Honeſty, 
not Secrecy, 3, 9. 

Good- will, ſee Love. | 

Government of a State like 
the Office of a Guardian, 
I, 25. the ſeveral Daties 

of thoſe that govern, 2, 
21, &c. | | 

Gownſmen as uſeful as Sol- 
diers, I, 22, 23. | 

Gracchus Father of the two 

 Gracch1, 2, 12. his Sons juſt- 
ly ſlain, ibid. ruined by their 

levelling Principles, 2, 23. 
| * 2 | £ Ora. 
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Gratidianus, 4, 16, 20. 
Gratitude a moſt neceſſary 
Duty, in which we ſhould 
imitate fruitful Fields, 1, 
15. all People hate one 
that is not grateful, 2, 18. 
Greatneſs of Soul, natural to 
Man, 1, 4. what it appears 
in, . . 
Ambition, 1, 8, 19. 18 often 
too hot, 1, 15 uſually made 
| moſt Account of in the 
| World, 1, 18. neceſſary tor 
Stateſmen more than Phi- 


loſophers, 1, 29. its De- 


ſcription, and how it dif- 


fers from Greatneſs of Un- 

derſtanding, 123. ſeen even 
in a retired Lite, 1, 26. is 
Savagenels, if not accom- 


panied with Juſtice, 1, 44, 
fee Courage. 

Greek and Latin to be joined, 
T, 1, to bring Greek into 
Diſcourſe, ridiculous, 1 1711. 

Guilty Perſons may ſome- 
ines be defended, 2, 14. 


Giger Ring, 3» 9, 19, 


H 


T TAnnibal cruel, 1, 12. ſends 
ten to Rome after the 
"Fight at Cannæ, 1,13. 3, 32. 
Haſtineſs in giving Aſſent, a 
Fault in the Search of 
Truth, 1, 7. the Paſſions 
ſhould not through Haſte 
out- run Reaſon, 1, 29. 
Hate able to ruin the greateſt 
Power, 2, 7, 8. 
Haugbtineſs! in proſperity to 
be avoided, 1, 26. 
ken how to be preſerved, 


11 the Rhodian, 3, 15.23. 
Help; not to help the Injured 
if we can, is Injuſtice, 157. 


inclines Men to 


Hoſpitality to 


Hercules ſees two Ways, 1. 
32. is placed 88 the 
Gods, J» 5 

Herillus exploded, 1, 2 

Herodotus the Hiſtorian, 2, 12, 

Heſiod's Rule, 1, 15. 

Hire; the worſt Means of 
winning Men to our Side, 
25 6; a 

Bree whence it reſults, 

1, 4, 5. laudable in itſelf, 

ibid would make the World 
in love with it could it be 
ſeen, 1, 5. ſhews itſelf by 
its own Brightnels, 1, 9. 

entitles a Man to our Li- 

berality, I, 14, 15. 2, 20. 


more eſpecially deſerves 


our Study, 2, 3. naturally 

pleaſeth Men, 2, 9. is the 
ſame with Profit, 3, 3, 7, 
8, Sc. honeſt Man, who, 

19. | 

Hoey the Defire of it 

8 Men to Injuſtice, 
20. 

Haben Zdile, 2, 15. uſes 
a falſe Will, Jo 18, 

be kept by 

Great Men, 1, 39. praiſed 
deſervedly by Theophraftus, | 


2, 18, 


Hoftis, its Signification among 


the old Romans, 1, 12. 
Hot Counſels and Deſigns 
preferred by ſome, 1, 24. 
Houſe; of what Sort be- 

comes a Great Man, 1, 39. 
the Maſter ſhould be an 
Honour to his Houſe, ibid. 
Humility requiſite in Froſ- 
perity, 1, 26. | 
Humours, /ee Nature, 
Hunting, a manly Recrea- 
tion, 1, 29 
Hypocriſy mould be baniſhed 
out of the World, 3, 12 


I, 


Degree allowable, 1, 29. 


Inheritance, the beſt a Father 


can leave to his Son, is the 


Injuries, two Ways of doing 
them, 1, 13. injuring others 
moſt contrary to Nature, 


117 of two Sorts, and the 


Cauſes of each, 1, 7,8, 9. the 
greateſt, which is done un- 


der the Mask of Honeſty, 


1, 13. ; ; 
Innocent Perſons never to be 
accuſed, 2, 14. | 


Intereſt draws one Way, and 


Honeſty another, 1, 3. no 
baſeThingcan be any one's 
Intereſt, 3, 19. ſhould be 
meaſured by Juſtice, 3, 21. 


IeFates contrary to Ariflotle, 


T, I. 


Judges Duty, . | 
Juſtice the moſt ſplendid Vir- 


tue, 1, 7. makes Men be 
called good, ibid. 2, 11. the 
Duties of it, 1, 7. is altered 
upon an Alteration of the 
Circumſtances, 1, 10. to be 
kept toward thoſe that have 
injured us, and Enemies, 
1, 11. toward the meaneſt, 
ſuch as Slaves, 1, 13. is the 
only Way of obtaining our 
Ends, 2,3. makes Men truſt 
us more than Prudence, 2, 
9. no Man juſt, who is a- 
fraid of Death, Cc. 2, 11. 
Juſtice gets us all the three 
Ingredients of Glory, 761d. 
1s neceſſary for all Men, 


were at firſt choſe, and Laws 


made for the Sake of it, 2, 


JEtting, in what Kind and 


Fame of his Virtues, 1, 33. 


The INDEX. 


12. no Credit can be laſt. 
ing, that is not built upon 
it. 2, 20. is the Queen of all 
Virtues, 3, 6. notning pro- 
fitable that is contrary to 
it, 3, 22, Cc. | 


"hw 5 
T7 Indneſſes ſhould be done 
IX to Honeſt rather than 
Great Men, 2, 20. not to 
be done to one, by injuring 
another, ibid. See Benefits. 
Kings formerly choſe for 
their Juſtice, 2,12. no Faith 
in Caſe of a Kingdom, 1, 
8. Juſtice violated for a 
Kingdom, 3, 21. many 
treacherous, and but few 
faithful to Kings, ibid. 
Knowledge, how deſired, &c. 
by Men, 1. 4, 6. muſt give 
Place to Action, 1, 43. is a 
barren Accompliſhment, 
without Juſtice, x, 44 that 
of Honeſty, beſt, 2, 2, 3, 3,2. 
Knavery to be avoided, 2, 3. 
few Actions wholly free 
from it, 3, 15. See Dolus 
malus. e 


. . z 
[ Acedemonians, Plato's Ob- 
— ſervation of them, 1, 19, 
ruined by Epaminondas, 1, 
24 forſaken by their Allies, 
2, 7. murder their King 
Agis, &c. Letorius's Law, 


37 15 N 
Language, /ce Diſcourſe. 
Largi, of two Sorts, 2, 16. 
Lain to be joined with Greek, 
„ 


Pl 


Laus, a malicious Interpre- 
even Pirates, 2, 11, Kings 


tation of them a Means of 

| Roguery, 1, 10. puniſh of- 
fenders according to Juſ- 

_ tice, 


n IN 

tice, 1, 25. why firſt invent · 

ed, 2, 12. ule the fame Lan- 

guage to ail Conditions, 
ibid 


them creditable at Rome, 2, 
19. gives a Man opportu- 


nities of obliging ibid. the. 


End and Deſign of them, 
35 F. how they root out 


Frauds, 3, 17. the Law of 


Nations different from that 
of particular Cities, 76/4. 


Roman Law taken from 


Nature, and its Excellence, 

ibid. Law of Nature takes 

in ali Men, 3, 6. Lau- ſuits 

to be avcided. 2, 18 

| Learners how beſt corrected, 
* „% os 

Learning, who may be al- 

lowed to give themſelves 

up to the Study of it, 1,20. 

is a Pleaſure, not a La-. 

| bour, 3. 14 | 

* Letters, how to be ex pre ſſe d, 


1, 37 
Levelling Eſtates deſtructive, 
e. an, .. | 
Liberality, three Cautions to 
beobſervedinit, 1,14.2,25. 
muſt be governed by Juſ- 
tice,ib:4.to give to one chat 
3s taken from another not 
Liberality, 26/4. to whom it 
ſhould be moſt ſhewn, 1, 5, 
x8. 2, 13, 20. moves the 
Roger's Love, 2, 9, 18. 
ceonßſts in doing Kindneſſes 
either by Money or Labour; 
the latter pi eferable, 2, 15. 
has got no Bottom, ibid. 
how the Liberal diſpoſe of 
their Money, 2, 16. 
Liberty ovght to be moſt of 
all comended for, t, 20. 
wherein it confiſts, ib 


bites deeper after ſhe has 


„ the Knowiedge of 


DE X. 


been chained, 2,7, 

Lite of Retirement, and that 
of Publick Buſineſs com- 
pared 1, 21. ſeveral Men 
take ſeveral Ways of Life, 
1, 32. the Difhculty of 
chuſing a Way of Lite; and 


what chiefly to be regarded 


in it, x, 32, 33. ſhould not 
_ eaſtly be changed, 1, 33. 
how ſuch Change ſhould 
be made, ibid. | 
Little Indecencies eſpecially 
to be avoided, 1, 4o. in 
the leaſt Tbings we obſerve 
what is becoming, 1, 41. 
Love of themſelves and Off. 
spring in all Animals, 1, 4. 
Love a ſtronger Motive to 
Obedience than Fear, 2,7, 
8. how to be gained of the 
People, 2, 9. by what we 
are to judge of Mens Love 
to us, 1, 15, we ſhould do 
moſt for thoſe, by whom 
we are loved moſt, ibid. 
general Love, and that of 
Friendſhip, how tar neceſ- 
fary, 2, 8. 
Lucullus magnificent in Build- 
ing, 1, 39. ; 
Lycurgus the Lawgiver of 
Sparta, 1 22. | 5 
Lying abominable, 1, 42, 3, 
14. ſhould be baniſhed from 
all Commerce, 3, 15. is in- 
conſiſtent with the Charac- 
ter of a good Man, 3, 20. 
Ly/ander enlarged the Spartan 
Empire, 1, 22. craſty, 1, 30. 
the Ephori baniſhed 2, 23. 
Lyfis Maſter of Epaminondas, 
I, 44. 8 e 
— 
M Acedonians deſert Deme- 
trius, 2, 7. Paulus 1 5 
the 


The IN 
the Treaſare of Macedon, 2, 


22, | 

Magiſtrates Duties, 1, 24, 25, 
34. 2, 21, Cc. 

Mamercus put by the Conſul- 
ſhip, 2, 17. 


Man, how different from 


Brutes, 1, 4, 30. not born 


for himſelf alone, 1, 7. all 


Things on Earth made for 
him fay the Stoichs, ibid. 
we ſhould ſhew a Reſpect 


for all Men, 1, 28, 36. and 


deſire to be thought well 
of by them, ibid. ſome are 
Men in name only, 1, 30. 
Men may be allowed ſome 
_ Ornaments ; but muſt a- 
void Niceneſs, 1, 36. natu- 
rally love Society, I, 43» 


44. do the moſt Good and 


Harm to one another, 2, 


3» 4, 5. to procure their 


Love the chief of Virtue, 
2, 5. by what Means they 
are drawn to be for us, 2, 


6. every Man ſhould help 
any other becauſe he is a 


Man, 3» 6, CON 
Manlius Luc. and Titus, 3, 31. 
Marius made Conſul, Sc. 3, 


20. Marius Gratidianus, 3, 


16, 20. 


Marriage the cloſeſt Bond of 


Society, 1, 17. 


Medes choſe the juſteſt Men 


Kings, 2, 12. | 
Merchandiſe, howfar credit- 
able, r, 42. 


| Merchant of Corn's Caſe, 3, 


12, 13. 


Merits of the Receiver to be 


conſidered in giving; of 
four Sorts, 1, 14. 


Metellus accu'ed by Marius, 


2, 20. and Africanus s Dil- 
ſent, ry 259» 125 
u : 


D E X. 


Metrodorus's Opinion about 
Happineſs, 3, 33. 
Milo | 2 great Honour, 2, 17. 
Mind of Man always in Mo- 
tion, r, 6. conſiſts in Rea- 
ſon and Appetite, 1, 28, 
36. Decency to be kept in 
its Motions, 1, 36. Filthi- 
neſs of the Mind more 
loathſome than of the 
Body, 3, 29. | 
Moderation what, 1, 40. is 
beſt in moſt Thinge, r, 36. 
Modeſty, Baſhfulneis, Sc. t, 
27. the Duties of them 
different from thoſe of 
Juſtice, 1, 28. forbids to 
do or name ſome Things, 
I, 35. the Cynicks argue 
_ againſt it, h nothing vir- 
tuous or becoming with- 
out it, 1, 47. ſets off Elo- 
qaence, eſpecially in young 
Men, 2, 14. | 
Money: ſee Hire, Riches, 
Sc. thoſe tryed with Fire, 
who have withſtood its 
Temptations, 2, 11. how 
belt laid out, 2, 16, 17, 18. 
bad Money ſhould not be 
put away, 3, 23. 
Motives drawing Men to fa- 
vour us, Sc. 2, 6. | 
Mummius took Corinth, xc. 2, 


2 2. 
Muſicians diſcover the leaſt 
Faults in Muſic, 1, 40, 41. 


N. 

Afica murthered J. Grac- 
ae, 1 ee 
Nature ſhould be taken for 

Guide, and then we cau- 
not err, 1, 28. Pleaſures, 
Sc. unworthy Man's Na- 
ture, 1, 30. Variety of 
Mens particular Natures, 
2 


Te INDEX. 


ibid. every one ſhould fol- 
low his own Nature, and 
how far, 1, 31. nothing 


becoming that is contrary 


to it, ibid. its great Influ- 
ence on our Actions, ibid. 
has greater Sway than For- 


tune, 1, 33. directs to Mo- 


deſty, 14 35. is both an 
human and divine Law, 3, 
enjoins each Man to 
help another, 3, 6. always 
deſires what is becoming, 
3, 8. to live according to 
Nature the Sſoical, chief 
Good, Js 3 
Necc ſſity not the Motive to 
Society among Men, 1, 44. 


Neiceneſs in Carriage, 1 46. 


Dreis, &c. 1, 36. 


Nola and Naples quarrel 5 


bout their Bounds, 1, 10, 
Nen putaram, a Fool 8 Shift, 
© By $6 


O. 
Aths given to Soldiers, 
1, 11. what is tobe con- 
 fidered i in Oaths, 1, 13. 3, 
29. I am not tied by Oath 


to a Deceiver, 3, 28, 29. 
Oath is a religious Affir- 


mation, Ec. 3, 29. the 
Sacredneſs of them among 
the old Romans, 3, 31. not 
| * by Shifts, 1 1. 3 


Oblcene Jeſting, 1, 29. Talk- 
ing diſcovers ill Inclna- 
tions, Sc. 1, 35. 

Obſcure 88 to be neg- 
lected, 1, 6 

Offence ; a Fear of giving 
Offence, a Cauſe of In- 
e 1, 9. a Cauſe of 
Milmanagement in Civil 
and Military Affairs, 1, 24. 


it is the Duty of Modeſty 
not to give Offence, 1, 28. 
nothing to be done that 


may offend the Eyes and 


Ears, 1, 3g. 


Offices a moſt uſeful and 
comprehenſive Subject, 1, 


2. 3, 2. who have a Right 
30 SO about them, 


o¹d Age to be reverenced, 


1, 34, 41. the Duties of 1 it, 


1, 34. 

Opinion of the world con- 

cCerning us not to be neg- 
lected, 1, 28. 

Oratory and Philoſophy to 
be joined, 1, 1 


Order in our Words and 


Actions, 1, 40. | 
* wes a Dinner to the 
eople, 2, 17. 

Opal, 2, 5. 

Other Mens Affairs appear 
ſmall to us, as Things at a 
Dittance, 1, 9. we ſhould 
mind by others what 1s be- 
coming, 1, 42. we can 

ſooneſt ſee Faults in others, 
ibid. 

oun; every one to be kept 
in the Enjoyment of his 


own, 2, 22. own Intereſt 


- how far to be regarded, 
35 3, 10. 
P. 


Aon, 25 
Pain racks and tor- 


ments us, 2, 10, not the 


reateſt Evil, 3, 29- 


Pains ſhould be proportion- 


| rſs to what we are about. 


Us: 19» 0 
b ſet their Works out 
to be viewed, 1, 41. 


left 


e IN D EX. 


left his Work about Du- 
nies unfiniſhed, 3 2, 7. 


Particulars z nothing to be 


done for them, that is a 
Damage to the Publick, 2, 
2t. ſhould not have Inte- 
reſt ſeparate from the Pub · 
lick, 3, 6. 


Parts; Men have ſeveral 
| Parts to be ated, 'T, 30, 
| z Parts of the Body well 


tred by Nature, 1, 35. 
Paſſion ; Injuries done in a 
_ Paſſion leis heinous than 

ſhould be governed by 
Reaſon, t, 29, 36, 39. 2, 


erg. both Body and 


Mind, 129. to be ſhunned 

in Diſcourſe, r, 38 nothing 
can be liked that is done 
in a Paſſion, ibid. 


Pauſauias, Spartan General, 


Ty, AS - | 
Paulus had all the Riches of 


Macedon, 2, 22. 


 Perichei's Anſwer to Sophocles, 


1, 40. is baned by Pha- 
lereus, 3, 17. „„ 


People carefled, &c. 2, 16. 
Peripateticks differ little from 


the Academic bs, 1, 1. 3, 4+ 
have a right to treat about 
Duties, 1, 2. require a 
Mediocrity, and fay, An- 

grow given us to good 
mo 


t noble and ancient 
Philoſophy, 2, 2. | 


Perjury; When a man is guil- 


ty of it, 35 29. 
baeton, 3, 25. 
Phalaris, 2, 7. 37 6. | 
Philip of Macedon, above his 
Son in 'Gaod-nature, 1, 
26: adviſes his Son to ſpeak 


| kindly to the People, 2, 


14. rebuke him for giving 
them Money, 2, 15. 
Philips Harang ues in his Tri- 

buneſhip, 2, 21. bis ill 

Counſel, 3, 22. 


Philoſophers unjuſt in min- 


ding only their Studies, 2, 


9. relinquiſh the Publick, - 
ibid. their Method of root- 
ing out Frauds, 3, 17. none 
may aſſume that Name, 


without giving Rules a- 
bout Duty, 1, 2. their Stu- 
dy commended, 2, 2. Phi- 
loſophy a Comfort in af- 


| 3 Soil, 3, 2. the 
Meaning of the Word, z, 


F 2, 
Pirates ou 


29. cannot be without Ju- 
ſtice, 2, 11. 5 SEED 
Place, its Influence on our 
Actions, , 40. 
Plato might have made an 


excellent Orator, 1, 1. his 


Saying, That Men are not 


born for themſelves only, 


1, 7. his Miitake about the 


Philoſophers, 1, 9. his two 
Rules about government, 


1, 25. his Saying abaut 
Ambition, ibid. bis excel- 
lent Saying about Pru- 


Nes, 3, 9. 


Plays and Recreations, how 


far allowable, 1, 29. Play 
at Even and Odd, Ge. 3, 


19. 

Players chuſe the parts fitteſt 
for them, 1, 31. their re- 
ſpect to Modeſty, i, 35. 

Pleaſures of Body beneath a 
Man, I, 30. aA 


Flealures' are alluring Mi 


ſtreſſes, 


cht to have no 
Faith kept with them, 3. 


] dende, i, 19. his Fable of 
_—_— 1, 25, their's a ' G | Ks ge 


Th INDEX. 


ſtreſſes, 2, 10. are contrary 
to Honeſty, 3, 33. may 
| ſerve to give a Reliſh: to 
Actions, ibid. ſhould not 
be regarded in Eating, &c. 
| 1, 30. | 
Poetical Decorum, 7, 28. 
Poets ſet their Works out 
to be viewed, 1, 41. 
Polybius the Hiſtorian, 3, 32. 
Pompey Sext. a Geometrician, 
; I, 6, | | | 
Pompey the Great, his ſaying 
to Cicero, 1, 20. his party 
unſucceſsful, 2, 13. his 
magnificent Shows to th 


People, 2, 16. FN 


Pomponius the Tribune, 3, 3 = 


 Pontms C. the Samnite, 2, 21. 
Poppilius a Roman Comman- 


der, 31» tho 5 
Popular Expreſſions to be u- 
ſed, 2, 10. | 1 85 
Power; the Deſire of it draws 
Men to Injuſtice, 3, 21. 
Practice neceſſary to perfect 

2 Man in Virtue, 1, 18. 
Precepts inſufficient without 
Exerciſe, ibid. 


Preſent things moſt accept. 


able for a Time, 2, 17. 
Pride in Proſperity to be a- 
voided, 1, 26. | 
Private Men ſhould be kept 
in their Eſtates, 2, 21. 
Prodigal, who, 2, 16. 
Profit tlie ſame with Hone- 
ſty, 2, 3. 3» 37 7, 12, Sc. 
moves all Men, 3, 8, 28. 
the Appearance of it 
makes Men act contrary to 


Duty, 3, 11. ought to be 


rejected, ibid, every thing 
honeſt profitable, and eve- 
iy thing profitable honeſt, 


3y 8. FED! 
Promiſes not always obiiging, 


1, 10. 3, 244 25e * 
Property, its Original, 1, 5, 
Prudence; the Duties reſult- 

ing from; 1, 5. confiſts in 

the Knowledge of Truth, 
and is moſt natural to Man, 

1, 6, of but little Worth 

without Juſtice, 1, 44, dif- 
ferent from Craft, 1, 19. 

2, 3. 3, 17. a Definition 

of it, 1, 43. makes Men 

confide in us, if joined, 

Sc. 2, 9. | n 
Publick Officers ſnould be 

free from Paſſion, Sc. 1, 

20, 25. ſhould ſee that 
what they undertake be 
honeſt, ibid. remember Pla-. 

to's two Rules, 1, 25. a De- 

ſcription of a good one, 
ibid. ſhould be courteous, 
affable, c. ibid. do the 
braveſt Actions, 2, 26. 
ſhould guard their Eyes as 
well as Hands, 1, 40. not 
to be reſiſted, 1, 41. pub- 
lick and private Life com- 
pared, 1, 21. 
Puniſhments; Rules to be 

obſer ved about them, t, 

15. if ſome eſcape them, 

others grow more inſolent, 

So Boch; 58 5 3 
Pyrrho can give no Rules a- 

bout Duty, I, 2. 23 2. 5 ; 
Pyrrbus, his Speech upon gi- 
ving up the Priſoners, 1, 

12. à Deſerter offers to poĩ- 

ſon him, 1, 13. 3, 32. 
Re 1, 17, 30. 

*pthias, a Banker, Cc. 3, 14. 


R. 


Aſhneſs in giving up our 
Riamnt to be avoided, 1, 6. 
2, 2. in our Actions, 1, 29. 
Reaſon 


| Reaſon: ought to be the go- 


1% 28. 
Rebukes in Friendlhip, I, 
17. See Chiding. | 
Regularity, ſee Uniformity. 
| Regulus taken by the Cartha- 
ginians, &c. 1, 3. 3, 26, 
933 
Relations ſhould be conſider- 
ed before other People, 7, 
14, 16. 
Republick; Cicero wrote fix 
Books about i it; 35 17. 
Reſpect ſhould be had for all 
Men, 1, 28. eſpecially thoſe 
we converſe with, 1, 35, 


36, 38. 


| Retired people do very no- 
ble things, 1, 26. See Lite, 


; Re: enge muſt be kept with- 
in Bounds, 1, 11 


= Rhetorick Maſters over-run | 


all, r, 36. 


Riches why deſired, 1, 8. it . 
| Seller, bound totell the Fablts 


is not enough to get, un- 


leſs one know how to uſe 
them, 2, 12. neither to be 


kept too cloſe, nor too 0- 
pen, 2, 15. the beſt fruit of 


them, 2, 16. are too much 
Shows to the People, how far 


reſpected, 2, 20. to be got 
not for ourſelves alone, &c. 
3» 15. are not profitable, if 


accompanied with infa- | 


my, 3, 22+ See Avarice, 

R Liberality. 
. n famous for Courage, 
1, 18. their ancient Juſtice 


and Kindneſs to Allies | 
Society: The principles, 


a when changed, 2, 3. ruin- 
ed by Tyranny and Op- 
preſſion. ibid. 

mus, 3, 10. 


Cicero, 2, 14. 


verning Faculty in n 3, 


Romulus did ill in killing Re- : 
Roſcius Amerinus defended by 
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Rule; the Deſire of it natural 


to Men, 1, 4. general Rule 
or Meaſure, 3, 5- 

Rutilins had the Name of an 
honeſt Man, Sc. 2, 13. 
ee of Panætius, 3» 2. 


8. 
G4 Init famous fon a Vic- 


tory, 1, 22. 
Scawola gives more than was 


aſked tor an Eſtate, 315. 


Pontifex Max. 3, 17. 
Scepticks ; their Opinion, 2, 2. 
apt nothing to be com- 


3, 8, 9, Ve. 
Self. 1 5 keeps men from ſee- 


ing their Duty, 1, 9. Na- 
ture allows a man to love 


himſelf firſt, 3, 5, 10. but 


not to injure others for the 


ſake of ſelf, ibid. 3, 6. 


of his Goods, 3, 12, 13, 
Oc. ſhould uſe no Arts to 


enhance their Price, 3, 15. 


Serious Things to be handled 
ſeriouſly, 1, 37, 40. 


allowable, 2, 16, 17. 


Sincerity agreeable to man's 


Nature, 1, 4. 
Sin ging openly a great Rude- 
neſs, 1, 40. 
Slaves how to be dealt with, 
1, 13. 2,7. Tricks in ſelling 
them puniſhed, 3, 17. 


| N and Degrees of it, 
1, 16, 17. nothing that 
Mien ſhould be more con- 
cerned for, 1, 43. Man by 
Nature ſociable, 1, 44. Ne- 
ceſſity not the Motive to 
2 3 | Society 


"0 out of Hopes of it, 


| 
f 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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society ibid. Duries of it 


of ſeveral Degrees, in what 


Order to be performed, 1, 
43, Univerſal Society of 
what Nature, 3 12. 

S crates facetious and droll- 


Ing, 1, 30. of extrao di- 


nary Virtues, 1, 14. his 
. ſhorteſt cut to Glory, 2, 
12, 13. uſed to curſe thoſe 
that ſeparate Profit and 
Honeſty, 33. 

Solon, Athenian Lawgiver, x, 
22, his Craft, r, 30. 

Sons ſhould hve as becomes 
the Name of their Ance- 

fſtors, 1, 22, 23. do not 
bathe with their — 

| T, 35. 

Typliee, 1, 4. 

Sophocles the Tregedian, 40. 


 Scul's Functions more noble 


than the Body's, 2, 13. 
Speech, ſee Diſcourſe. 
State, how to be ſupported, 

„ 7, $45 $5 
Styles of Eloquence and Phi- 

loſophy to be both eulti- 

vated, 1, r. 


Sloicks 7 Cicero follows them 


in this Book, 1, 2. great 
Admirers of Derivations, 
1, 8. their chief Good, Sc. 


3, 3 
0 Duties in a Place, 
I, 34. & Difference to be 
made between them, 1, 41. 
ſhould not be forbid a Ci- 


ty, 4, 11. 

Study not to be ſpent u pou 

' obfcure and difficult fab- 
jects, 1, 7. the end of it, 
, ſhould give place to 
Act ga Fr 43, 44+ 45. 

subject of a Diſeourſe muſt 


| De firft explained, 1, 2, dif- 
ferent Subjects requites dif- 


| ferent Ways of Expreſſion, 


2, 10. 
Subjects of common Dil. 
- courſe, 1, 479. 
Sulpitius an Aſtronomer, » 1, 

6. an Orator err Nor- 


Swearing upon « one's Cat 
ſcience, 3, 19. my Tongue 
ſaore, but, &c. 3, 29. : 

Sila ¶ Lucius] inhuman vie- 
tory, 2, 8. 

Sylta [ Pub.] Kinſman to * 
3 | 


2 


Aking away what is a- 
nother's, à breach of 
| "Juſtice, 1, 7, moſt contrary 
to Nature, 3, 5, 6. taking 
away from one and giving 
to another, no Liberality, 
1, 14, no good Man will 
take from another to en- 
rich himſelf, 3, 19. 
Talk, fee Difcourſe. | 
Faxes, the People not to be 
burthened with them, 2, 
21. Tax-gatherers hated, 
1,44. 
Ten- men ſent by Hannibal 
0 Rome, &c. 1, 13. 3 32. 
Temperance, 1, 5. the Du- 
ties of it muſt not always 
ive place to thoſe of Ju- 
ice, 15 45 and Sobriety 
adorn a young _ 3, 
13, nothing profitable that 
is contrary to it, 3, 33. 


Tenths paid to the Gods, 2, 


17. Terencd's Chremes, 1, 9. 
Thebe Wife ” Tyrant Mex- 
ander, 2, | 

7 beck i 7 22. his e 
bou 


The IN D E X. 


about marrying a Daugh- 
ter, 2, 20. his Propoſal to 
the #thenians, 3, 11. 
Theopbraſtus, t, 1. his Book a- 
bout Riches, 2, 16. praiſes 
; Hoſpitalit + 3s 18. | 
Theſeus's Wiſh granted by Nep- 
tune, 1, 10. 3, 25+ 


Thieves cannot ſubſiſt with- Thi 


out Juſtice, 2, 1. 


Thinking: The End of it, 
1, 6. a good Man will not 

think what he is aſhamed 
of ſhould be known, 3, 19. 


Thracians branded, 2, 7. 
Time and Place make Acti- 


ons good or bad, 1,40. 
Trades, which creditable, 


Sc. 1, 42. Tradeſmen 


ſhould avoid Lying, 1, 42. 
be el, 2, 1. 


Treachery, &c. contrary to 
| Reaſon, 1, 17. | 


Truſt; How Men are indu- 
ced to truſt us, 2, 9. 
Truſts not always to be 
reſtored, 3, 25. | 


in ſearch of it to be avoi- 
ded, r, 6. 


Tyrants generally come to an 


ill End, 2, 7. to kill them 
counted glorious among 
the Romans, 3, 4. are Ene- 
mies of human Society, 3, 


6. lead miſerable Lives, 3, - 


21. 
U. v. 


J 7 Ituals: Pleaſure ſhould 
not be regarded in it, 
I, 30. | 
Viriathus, the Lyſtanian Rob- 
ber 2 Tz 11. 


Virtue alone, or at leaſt chiefly 
deſirable, x, 2. 3, 7. Vir- 
tues all connected, 1, 5; 2, 
10. forces us to love the 
Perſons that poſſeſs it, 1, 
17. 2, 9. its principal Of- 
fice to procure the Love of 
Men, 2, 5, conſiſts in three 
Things, ibu. moves Men's 
Admiration, 2, 10. when 
it appears with greateſt 
Splendar, ibid. ſcorns Af- 
finity with Pleaſure, 3, 33. 
2 NN | 
Ulyſes ofa Temper to under- 
go any thing, 1, 31. would 
ave avoided the War, z, 


20. 5 
Unable : Thoſe who are una- 
ble to exerciſe ſome vir- 


tues, ſhould take the more 
Care to get others, , 33. 


| u Men hated by 
Truce for thirty Days, 1, ro. Aa : 


L I, 23 18. N 
Uniformity of Life, whence 
it ariſes, 1, 31, 40. is moſt 


becoming, ibid. 


Unjuſt: Thoſe who ſpend 
Truth: the Love of it natural 
to Man, 1, 4, 30. two Faults 


their lives in Contempla- 
tion are ſo, 1, 9. and thoſe 
who mind no body 's Buſi- 
neſs but their own, ibid. 
Voice ſhould be clear and 
harmomous, Sc. 1, 37. 
Voluntary: No true Virtue, 
that is not ſo, 1, 9. 
Uſurers hated, 1, 42. Cato's 
Opinion of Ulury, 2, 25. 


W. 


4 Ant: We ſhould be 


moſt liberal to thoſe 
that want moſt, Sc. 1, 15. 

| 2, 18, 
War: Laws of it to be ob- 
ſerved, J, II. 3, 29. my 
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be undertaken; but it 


- muſt be for the ſake of 
Peace, 1, 11, 23. the Ma. 


nagement of it leſs glori- 


ous than Civil Prudence, 
1, 22. Courage in it recom- 
mends a young Man, 2, 


13. ; 
Ways, two, of pleaſure and 


Virtue, t, 32, 


Wicked: To be ſo, never 


rofitable, 3, 15 


Will forged of Minutius Baſi. 


Wing of Horſe, 2, 13. 
Wil om, which the chief, 1, 


43. the Definition and 


. Commendation of it, 2, 2. 


to be often with wiſe Men, 
recommends a young Man, 


2, 13. a wiſe Man not 


| wiſe for himſelf, good for 
nothing, 3, 15. 

Work-houſe can have no- 

thing genteel in it, 1, 42. 


: World: We ſhould endea- 


& 


vour to be well thought of 


bs all the — I, 28, 


Ve thippus the Lids. 


nian, 3, 26. 


Xenocrates the (evereſt Philo. 


ſopher, 1, 30. 


Kenophon's OEconomicks tr an- 


"ated by n 2, 24. 
Bs V. a 


yy Oung Men : The Duties 


of them, 1, 34. how 


they ſhould make them- 
_ ſelves taken notice of in the 


World, 2, 13. are not en. 


vyed, but rather encoura. 
Sed, ibid. | 


Eno holds Virtue to be the 


only Good, 3,8, 
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